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LECTURES ON MODERN HI3TOR 


LECTURE XVIII. 


CHARLES II. 


T OWARDS the close of ray last lpcture 1 alluded to the 
owning scenes of the Restoration. I then reminded 
you of the remark that political reasoners have always made 
on occasions <■!' this nature, that as mankind are ever in ex¬ 
tremes, their resistance or rebellion no sooner ceases and 
changes into obedience, than their obedience becomes ser¬ 
vility, and that such renewals of an ancient government 
form an epoch of all others the most .critical and dangerous 
to the libaties of a people. 

The scenes that took place every where in the metropolis 
•and through the kingdom, during the first stages of the 
Restoration, certainly confirmed such general conclusions. 

To a certain '■-•ret, so did even the proceedings of the 
iicstoiiition paih, :i mt. Still it must be allowed that more 
care was taken of the liberties of the subject by the House of 
Commons than the general pi maples of human nature would 
have led us to exjxict; and this, as I then observed, is an 



important merit that belongs to the Presbyterians, who con¬ 
stituted so large a portion of its members, particularly to Sir 
Matthew Hale, the judge so justly celebrated. 

Hale is understood not to have been wanting to his country 
at this memorable period. He endeavoured to take proper 
securities for the constitution; to come to some understanding 
with the king on this subject before he was finally restored ; 
but all proposals oY this kind were overruled. 

You will do well, therefore, to observe the events that fol¬ 
lowed in consequence of these securities not having been 
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taken. You will observe the conduct of the king through 
the yvhole of his reign, and finally the revolution that at ■ 
length became necessary, in the short space of less than 
thirty years; and that, at this revolution, the patriotic party 
did only take such securities as Sir* Matthew Hale wou]d pro¬ 
bably have proposed at the Restoration. You will then make 
^Jilgjown inferences with respect to the propriety of all prin- 
■HE^f general confidence, when interests so delicate, so 
|Hp$, so important, are concerned, as those of iivil liberty. 
|«r peaceable dispositions and refined minds are always 
Mraftt to countenance these principles of general confidence 
HpReTs and government; they are the very men, as I have 
Wfcfe before observed, who should be the last; for they are 
the very men who of all others would stand most aghast, 
when things are at last driven to the dreadful alternative 
either of asserting the liberties of a people by force, or losing 
them for ever. 

We now proceed to the history of the reign. The first 
parliament, the Convention or Restoration parliament, was 
soon dissolved, and a new and regular parliament was imme¬ 
diately summoned, and met in May, 1661. 

This was the Pensionary parliament, as it was called, the 
parliament that sat afterwards for so many years. 

Great exertions had been made by Clarendon in the elec¬ 
tions, and it is understood that only about fifty-three of the 
Presbyterian interest were returned. 

The settlement of the nation after the rebellion was the 
great work before them, and was in fact entrusted to Lord 
Clarendon. This settlement was principally to be directed 
to two main points. In the fir9t place, the state of the pro¬ 
perty was to be adjusted. Great transmutations had token 
place, amid the rapine and confiscations, forced sales and 
purchases, which had been made under the authority of par¬ 
liament and the protectorate. 

The adherents of the king were visibly those who had 
Buffered during the commotions. 

This subject is left in great perplexity by the account of 
Clarendon; but, comparing this account’with other repre¬ 
sentations, to be found in a note in Harris’s Life of Charles 
II., vol. i., page 370, on the whole it may be concluded that 
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such property m had been tom from the royal party, and was 
still in any very risible and distinguishable shape, was after 
some delay and management seized upon by the state and 
restored to its original owners. The crown lands, for instance, 
the charch lands, were taken from those who had purchased 
and held on parliamentary titles, and some of the estates of 
the grftat famrlies were recovered ; but on the whole the good 
sense and legal education of Clarendon, and the natural) 
fears of the king lest his throne should be endangered, con-, 1 
curred in producing the acts of indemnity and oblivion.! 
These were passed in the Restoration parliament, and imme¬ 
diately confirmed on the meeting of the new parliament By 
these act* men seem to have been in general secured in the 
possession of their estates and property, as they then stood, 
with such exceptions as I have alluded to, and such an endless 
subject of contention was for ever put to rest. 

The next great subject was one of even more difficulty, the 
final settlement of the church. The church government had 
become Presbyterian; was it to remain so? Was it to be 
modified 5 The circumstances were these. In England intole¬ 
rance had run, as in other countries, its natural course; first, 
t'ftweeu the Papists and Protestants, as you will see in Foxe’s 
Martyrs «ud Dod’s Church History. The Church of Eng¬ 
land i • r Elizabeth had waged war also with the Puritans, 
still i... ;* under James I., and again, yet more violently, 
undt'i ’ dir •.•'Hun and councils of Charles I. and Laud. 

■V Ins \ >u will see in Neal’s History of the Puritans 
(vo • d! easily make out from the prefaces what the chap¬ 
ter 1 itain). In the great rebellion, however, it had hap- 
pei that the Presbyterians had established themselves, 
and tiiev persecuted the members of the Church of England 
in their turn. On this head Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy 
may be consulted. A few pages of the work, where the author 
gives a general computation of the numbers who suffered, and 
a few more where he describes the different cases, will be a 
sad and sufficient specimen of the subject 

Finally, under these mutual injuries the memberz of the 
Church of England, w r ho had been so distressed and over¬ 
come, were now once more triumphant by the event of the 
Restoration. 
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Such were the circumstances, when the final settlement of 
the whole awaited the direction of Clarendon. 

Now, that the establishment should be suffered to continue, 
as it then stood, to continue Presbyterian, was not to be 
expected. 

The chancellor had succeeded to the controversial opinions 
of his unfortunate master, Charles I. A large description of 
laymen and divines concurred with him, all like himself, long 
and highly exasperated with the Presbyterians ; and the king, 
in the mean time, was, in secret, chiefly anxious, that in the 
settlement some kindness and service might be rendered to 
the Roman Catholics. 

Clarendon and the church could not assent to those theo¬ 
logical tenets which they considered as false, nor could, in 
like manner, the Presbyterians to those which they equally 
considered as unauthorized by the Scriptures. 

The only question, therefore, was, whether all mention of 
the points in dispute could not be omitted, and the communion 
be thus made sufficiently comprehensive to include both. 

ThiB measure was practicable, for the Presbyterians ob¬ 
jected not to the lawfulness of an establishment; and their 
differences with the Church of England related chiefly, in 
doctrine, to the particular point of the apostolic origin of 
episcopacy; and in discipline, to some few others of ceremony; 
such as the wearing of the surplice, and the bowing at the 
name of Jesus, relies of popery, they conceived; points 
which, whether in themselves important or not, became 
important to the inferior sect if the superior sect insisted 
upon them, and if they were not passed over in silence. The 
question therefore was, whether points of ceremony at least 
could not be passed over in silence by Clarendon and the 
Church of England. 

No adjustment of the kind, however, took place. The 
misfortune is, than no men have ever yet been able to prevail 
upon themselves.to adopt a system of comprehension, who 
had it in their power to do otherwise: they cannot bear to 
omit in silence, for the sake of peace, and on the principles of 
benevolence and policy, those points which they, find dis¬ 
puted ; they are rather urged the more, on that account to 
establish what they believe to be the doctrines of truth. The 
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love of truth, and impatience of opposition, in this manner 
become passions that inflame each other, and not only in 
those who impose the law, but in those who are to receive it, 
in the inferior as well as the superior sect Vain, in the 
mean time, are the convocations, and conferences, and discus¬ 
sions of theologians; and therefore the result of the whole is, 
that questions of this nature have always been determined, 
very disgracefully to mankind, merely by the opinions of the 
strongest sect 

In this instance the Presbyterians, as they were the inferior 
sect, pressed hard for a comprehension; but their hopes had 
gradually clouded over after the restoration of the king, 
Conferences were appointed between their divines and those 
of the Church of England, which may be judged of, by those 
who pursue this subject, through Neal, Baxter, and other 
writes; but all to no purpose, and the act of unifonnity was 
at length passed ; the terms of which turned out to be Buch, 
that the Presbyterian ministers could not conscientiously 
conform. Two thousand of them, on the day appointed for 
their final decision, threw up their livings ; a memorable 
sacrifice, no doubt, to principle, after all that can be said, and 
that has been said, not very liberally, to explain away its 
merit. 

Ijord Clarendon, in the history of his life, gives a full 
account of this great measure, and of all the acts of his very 
important administration. Most of this history of his life is 
extremely interesting, this part particularly. But along with 
this account in ClarendoD, the work of Neal should Be con¬ 
sidered : part of the fourth chapter, and the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh chapters of the second part of the second volume, 
should be very attentively read. They are not long, and with 
Clarendon, will be sufficient. But Burnet may be afterwards 
referred^to. 

Since these passing observations were written, the Consti¬ 
tutional History of Mr. Hallam has appeared, where the 
whole subject is very ably and impartially presented to the 
reflection of the reader, and must by all means be read. 

When the student has arrived at the termination of the sub¬ 
ject, he ought once more to consider the short, but important 
declaration of the kmg from Breda; and again, his declaration 
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after be was restored, m October, 1660, when enough was 
promised for the reconcilement of the moderate of both par¬ 
ties; and nothing more could have been expected, if it had 
been- faithfully executed. 

It will scarcely be thought that Clarendon and the court 
were sufficiently observant of the pledges they had there 
given: all the real spirit and meaning of the king’s promises 
were violated. Clarendon’s excnse is not sufficient: it is, 
that these promises were expressly declared, subject to such 
limitations, exceptions, and modifications, as the parliament 
should afterwards maker' But the acts of parliament must 
necessarily be considered, in this case, as those of the king 
and his ministers; and a splendid opportunity was lost, first, 
of making a benign and wise effort for avoiding penal sta¬ 
tutes, and allaying religious differences, by a scheme of com¬ 
prehension ; secondly, of exemplifying the high honou? and 
integrity of men in exalted stations, and the solidity, under 
whatever circumstances, of public engagements. 

The reign of Charles may be divided into two intervals, by 
the disgrace of Clarendon. 

The first part we have now slightly touched upon; and my 
hearers must be referred to Clarendon’s own life, and the 
details of the regular historians, Burnet, and Hume, and 
Rapin, for proper information. 

We must now turn to consider the second interval of the. 
reign; that which begins after the disgrace of Clarendon. 

Sou^ time after the fall of this constitutional and / upright, 
though not blameless minister, his merits were fully attested 
by the dreadful alterations that took place in the counsels of 
the sovereign. 

The reader instantly perceives, from the first appearance 
of the celebrated ministry, called the Cabal, to the end of 
Charles’s reign, that the most important struggle* is still 
carrying on between the power of the crown and the rights of 
the people; and that the reign of Charles II. is but a sort of 
supplement to the great rebellion in the time of his father. 

It is obvious, through the whole of this latter period of the 
reign, that the interests of Europe are as much abandoned by 
the court, as is all care of the liberties of England. 

Abroad and at home, the reader’s sympathies are excited; 
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the ambition of Loos XIV. is seen, detthnined on the de¬ 
struction of the Dutch republic and of every power that can 
be opposed to its injustice; while Charles, far from assisting 
the Dutch, seems rather.engaged in an equally unprincipled 
enterprise against the constitution of his own country, and 
against every thing that can be an impediment to his expen¬ 
sive profligacy. 

The subject then of the second part of the reign, the era 
which succeeded the disgrace of Clarendon, is the corruption 
of Charles, his connexion with Louis XIV., his designs 
against the civil and religious liberties of this country, by 
means of Louis’s assistance,—these are the points to which 
your attention must be directed; these designs were con¬ 
tinued all through the reign, and I know not how better to 
attract your cariosity to this part of the reign, or belter to 
allude to the connexion that existed between the two monarchs 
for the destruction of the liberties of Holland and of England, 
than by describing to you the books and documents which, 
when you come to examine the reign, will necessarily claim 
your perusal. 

This, therefore, I shall proceed to do. In the first place, 
it must be observed, that not much can be comprehended of 
the secret and real history of the period that succeeded the 
administration of Clarendon from the debates in the houses; 
they must be read, but they serve rather to illustrate the 
representations of the historians, than to form themselves the 
materials of history. 

The #ork of Burnet is to be perused; the reader will then 
perceive in what colours the scene appeared to a sensible, 
upright, and very active observer, living at the time. An 
account of this kind is always quoted by subsequent histo¬ 
rians, and has an interest and importance which the reader 
will soon feel as he proceeds, and which cannot be well 
described. 

After considering the pages of Burnet, 1 would ask the 
student, whether his general conclusion is not this, that the 
whole of this part of the reign of Charles was a conflict 
between the crown and people, originating in the profligacy 
of the king; which, requiring larger supplies of money than 
the commons could or ought to grant, urged him on to the 
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moet damperste attempts and practices against the constitu¬ 
tion, rather than <Jeny himaelf the gratification of b» vices, 
and ffcat ,it is even very probable, upon the face of Burnet’s 
account, from the nature of a licentious character like this, 
that he descended to the meanness and criminality of receiving 
money from Louis, under some disguise or other; sometimes 
that he might consent to assist, and 1 sometimes that be might 
not impede that monarch’s unprincipled enterprises on the 
continent This, it appears to me, would he the general 
conclusion, deducible from the acknowledged facts of the 
times, though not the slightest assistance could be obtained 
from any private memorials, or confidential documents what¬ 
ever; and this remark I may have occasion to recall to your 
remembrance hereafter. 

After Burnet we may turn to Hume, and read him in 
conjunction with the debates in the houses. Nothing can be 
more attractive, nothing can more 6trongly exemplify the 
charms and the merits of his seductive pages, than his Life of 
Charles II. Ready, however, as every reader will naturally 
be to give his confidence to so masterly a writer, he cannot 
but perceive that the character of Charles II,, as given by the 
historian, reflects not to his mmd the true image of ihe 
original; but resembles rather one of those portraits which 
we so often see presented to us by the skill of a superior 
artist, where every grace and beauty, that can consist with 
the likeness, is transferred to the canvass, while every the 
moet inherent deformity or defect is withdrawn or dis- 
gujeed. • 

It had not escaped the most ordinary politicians in the 
times of Charles, that there must have been some secret 
alliance between the king and Louis. It was indeed known 
as a fact to some of the popular leaders; proofs of the cor¬ 
ruption of Charles were at last produced, even in the House 
of Commons, and became the apparent cause of Danby’s 
frnpeachment All the political writers of this period evidently 
suppose, that not only the House of Commons was bribed by 
the king, but the court itself by France. In the fourth page 
of the eighth volume of Hume, there is a remarkable passage, 
in which he 6ayB, that, on the whole, we are obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge (though there remains no direct evidence of it), that 
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formal plan was laid for changing the religion and subverting 
tbe constitution of England, and that the king and the 
ministry (the cabal) were in reality conspirators against the 
people. ' 

But After his sagacity and good sense had dragged him 
into this conclusion, he made inquiries in France during his 
residence there, and saw with his own eyes that direct 
evidence which he had not supposed in existence. This evi¬ 
dence was found in some MS. volumes kept in the Scotch 
college at Paris, and which Mr. Hume was permitted to 
peruse. These MS. volumes were neither more nor less 
than a journal written by James II. in his own hand, of his 
own life, during the most critical period of our history. 

From such a treasure as this, it is a matter to be lamented, 
and indeed deserving of extreme surprise, that such an histo¬ 
rian as Hume did no more than prodJbe a single extract. 
This extract was important, but it might surely have been 
couceived, that such MSS. would have opened a boundless 
field of observation to oue who was so capable of remarking 
on human character and political events. But on some 
acoount or other, not explained (and which I think'cannot be 
explained favourably to Hume), he contented himself with 
adding to his history a single note, and nothing more. 

There is yet again in Mr. Hume’s History a second note on 
this reign of Charles (page 206), which deserves our atten¬ 
tion ; this second note is drawn from another source, not from 
the papers or Life of James II. but the papers of Barillon, 
who was’the French ambassador at the time. 

Charles, towards the close of his reign, dismissed his 
parliament (says Mr. Hume in his text), and determined 
to govern by prerogative alone; whether any money (he 
continues) was now remitted to England, we do not certainly 
know, but we may fairly presume that the king’s necessities 
were, in some degree relieved by France. And then follows a 
pote, the note I now allude to, in which he gives an extract 
from one of the letter's of Barillon, containing arf account of a 
regular agreement verbally entered into, between Charles 
and Louis, where good services are promised by the one and 
money by tbe other, for the purpose, it is said, of putting his 
Britannic majesty out of the reach of all constraint, from his 
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parliament, which could interfere with hie new engagements 
with Louis. 

This curious treaty was communicated to Mr. Hume while 
in prance, and by him to the ptfblic; but Mr. Hume gives no 
account of any farther attempt to become acquainted with 
these dispatches of the French ambassador, which it was 
however evident would unveil, wherever they could be in¬ 
spected, the most curious scenes of intrigue and corruption. 
Hume himself thought them important, as appears by one of 
his letters to Robertson. 

After the perusal of Mr. Hume, we may turn to the Life of 
Charles II. by Harris. The notes are fall of information 
and of particulars which the reader may not have an oppor¬ 
tunity of selecting from their original sources, nor indeed of 
readily finding in any other manner. 

The connexion ofCbarles with France, and the dishonour¬ 
able nature of it, was sufficiently clear to this diligent inves¬ 
tigator from the common authorities; but in his note (page 
228, vol. ii.), he extracts a passage “ from a letter written to 
him by a friend, who had that morning heard read a letter 
from a gefitleman, who, while in France, had been permitted 
to see the memoirs of King Jameshis account is the same 
as Hume’s. And now it is observable enough, that there is a 
passage in Voltaire’s History of Louis XIV., which Harris 
quotes, and which tells the reader in a few simple words 
every thing which he can desire to know on this subject, and 
the sum and substance of every thing that there is to be known. 

“ Louis,” says Voltaire, writing this long before the publication 
of Dsflrymple’s History, which I shall hereafter mention, 
“ designed the conquest of the Low Countries, which he 
intended to commence with that of Holland; but England 

was to be detached.Louis did not find it difficult to 

engage Charles II. in his designs; his passion was to enjoy 
his pleasures. Louis, who to have money needed onjy to 
speak, promised a great sum to Charles, who could never get 
any without ^he sense of his parliament. The secret treaty 

concluded between the two kings was”.“Charles 

signed every thing Louis desired,” &c. itc.; and then the 
treaty, giren, with the addition of some material circum¬ 
stances. Such is the important information given by Voltaire. 
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Bat Voltaire i* a writer who, go account of hie universality, 
hie liveliness, and hie known misrepresentations on sacred 
subjects, is never believed on any other, farther than he 
is seen; or rather, as he never intimates, which he ought 
always to have done, his authorities, every one believes as 
much of his historical accounts, or as little, as he thinks 
proper. 

The corruption therefore of Charles, and his conspiracy 
against his people, was an historical fact very feirly made 
out, when Mr. Macpherson repaired to Paris; an author not 
a little celebrated in the literary world (the author or editor 
of Ossian), one who could find MSS. or make them, produce 
or withhold them, and in short, as it was understood, proceed 
with equal rapidity and success with them or without them. 
Two quarto volumes could not fail to be the consequence of 
this journey; the memoirs of King James could not possibly 
escape him; and the^readers of history were at last gratified 
with ssrtracts from this interesting performance, and \^jth a 
regular work, entitled “ Original Papers, containing the Secret 
History of Great Britain,” See. See. 

But when we come to open the volumes of Macpherson, 
we shall, in the first place, be somewhat dissatisfied with the 
introduction; Macpherson tells his story, but not with sim¬ 
plicity ; while simplicity, detailj minuteness, are on occasions 
like this, not only the best test in point of literary composi¬ 
tion, but indispensably necessary; for what the reader ought 
to knowq and all that he desires to know, is the exact 
authority on which he is left to depend. When, in the next 
place, the papers themselves are consulted, they seem not a 
journal written by the king himself in the first person, but a 
narrative where he appears in the third ; (this however might 
t«ftve been the king’s mode of writing, and is not decisive): 
but it is soon observable that the Duchess of Cleveland is 
mentioned by that name, when the period of which the writer 
speaks is nine years and a half before tfce title was conferred 
upon her; so that the journal, or narrative, evidently was not 
written while the events it alludes to were taking place, but 
long after; it therefore comes not warm from the heart, has 
nothing in it of that unpremeditated statement, exhibits none 
of those prompt and genuine impressions of the moment. 
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which are the great delight and study of the philosopher and 
historian, whenever they can be surveyed, and is therefore at 
all events not as valuable as might have been expected. 

In the extracts furnished by Mr. Macphefson, little com¬ 
ment can be found on what are known to be the most critical 
points of the history of the times; and on the whole, as far as 
the reign of Charles is concerned, the reader is extremely 
disappointed in the matter and in the manner, hi the author 
and in the editor of this journal or narrative, as exhibited by 
Macpherson. 

But these memoirs of King James were destined to meet 
with one inquirer more. The late Mr. Fox having formed a 
serious design of writing a more faithful account than he con¬ 
ceived had as yet been given of the great era in our history— 
the Revolution in 1688, repaired, as Mr. Macpherson had 
done, to Paris; and the journal of King James was, of course, 
one of the objects which occupied his attention. The history 
of h*e researches is contained in Lord Holland’s Preface to 
Mr. Fox’s posthumous work. From this it appears that there 
was deposited in the Scotch college, not only an original 
journal by King James, but a narrative compiled from it, 
either by the younger Dryden, or one of the superiors of the 
society; and that it is the narrative from which extracts have 
been taken by Macpherson, not the journal. Mr. Fox de¬ 
clared, in a private letter to Mr. Laing, that he had made out 
that Macpherson never saw' the journal. And, on turning to 
Macpherson’s introduction, the student will find that, though 
this skilful artist leads his reader to suppose that he saw this 
journal and copied it, still that he uo where exactly says that 
he ever did see it; and his not having done so, and his wishing 
to be thought to have done so, has given rise to that want of 
simplicity in his^ statement which we have already noticed, 
and of which the necessity in all such prefaces is thus rendered 
more than ever apparent. 

The fate of the oijginal journal is curious: it was burnt 
from terror under the horrors of the French revolution, when 
any thing connected with royalty, it was supposed, would have 
been fatal to the possessor. The narrative is still safe, and is 
in the possession of Dr. Cameron of Edinburgh. 

Since I wrote the last paragraph, another copy of the nar- 
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rative has been purchased in Italy. It was published by the 
direction of the present king, when he was regent: and his 
merits were very great in first procuring these papers, and in 
.suffering themmfiterwards to be exhibited to the curiosity of 
the public. The Life of James II. by Dr. James 8tanier 
Clarke, is the title of the book. An article in the Edinburgh 
Review will give you all proper information. 

But another publication remains yet to be mentioned, which 
deservedly excited the attention of the public on its 'first 
appearance, and which must always be examined with great 
care by every inquirer into the constitutional history of 
England—the second volume of the Memoirs of Dalrymple. 
You may remember that I have already mentioned a note in 
Mr. Hume’s history, founded on Barillon’s Dispatches. 

This note showed clearly the importance of these Dispatches 
of the French ambassador. Sir John Dalrymple obtained 
permission fioiu the French government to examine these 
Dispatches, and the second volume contains the result of his 
researches. 

I shall endeavour to give you gome general notion of the 
nature of these original materials, furnished by Macphcrson 
in the first place; by these Stuart papers in the second; and 
by Sir John Dalrymple in the third. 

I have already mentioned why the papers of Macpherson 
neither are nor could be so interesting as might have been 
expected, since it is not the king’s own journal that the 
extracts are drawn from, but the narrative which was itself 
made out of the journal. 

Yet it is impossible that some curious particulars should 
not find their way even into a document like this. We see, 
for instance, Clarendon censured by James for not having 
made the crown more independent of the commons in point of 
reveuug; for not repealing the destructive laws of the long 
parliament, &c. &c. 

Opposition to the court is always considered by James, 
then Duke of York, as, of course, faction and republicanism. 

, Page 50, an account of the celebrated treaty with France, 
mentioned by Hume, is to be found ; it is mentioned more than 
once with some important particulars,—54.80. The ministers, 
it is said, contrived a marriage between the Prince of Orange 
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and tie Princew* Jtary, to pacify tie parliament, James 
agauttt it And on the most important straggle of the reign, 
the bill of exclusion, there are .these words—(ill): “Alger¬ 
non Sidney, and the ablest of the republican party, said that_ 
if * bill of limitations was once got, they should from that 
moment think themselves secure of a republicand these 
words are subjoined, “ So the king judged.” 

Now the answer which the king always made to the 
popalar leaders, when they pressed for a bill to exclude the 
Duke of York from the throne, was this—“That be would 
not exclude him, but would grant any limitations that could 
be thought necessary." 

It is clear, therefore, from this extract, that the king was 
not sincere when he offered limitatioas; for he could have 
offered nothing sincerely which he judged would lead to a 
republic. 

(117.) “ The House of Commons,” says the duke, “resolved 
at some of their cabals, to begin with a bill of exclusion; 
either that, or a bill of limitations, would be the destruction 
of the monarchy, It woujd serve likewise for a precedent 
to meddle with the succession on all occasions, and make 
monarchy elective.” 

In page 124, is mentioned the curious agreement between 
Louis and Charles, quoted from Barillon by Hume. “ The 
king’s necessities,” says the MS. “ forced him to a private 
treaty with France. Fifty thousand pounds a quarter were 
the terms,” See. See. 

There is a curious description of Shaftesbury, and of the 
king’s death, and of his conformity to the Roman Catholic 
religion: and, on the whole, the duke appears as bigoted in 
his religion, and as arbitrary in his political opinions, as 
might have been expected. 

I now allude, secondly, to the Stuart Papers. Macplmreon’s 
work is now not a little superseded by these Stuart Papers, 
that have been published—the Life of James II. by J. S. 
Clarke. The same conclusions, however, may be drawn from 
the whole, and from every part of these Stuart Papers. 
Indeed, this is the moat important point of view in which 
they, can be placed; they will in every other respect disap¬ 
point you. They are a life of James, and yet there is little^or 
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nothing said of the civil war, or of the Restoration, or of any 
other particulars, to which your curiosity would naturally be 
directed. Much of the work is occupied with that part of 
the duke’s life that was passed on the continent. But these 
papers are still perfectly valuable, because they every where 
confirm the reasonings, and justify the opinions that have 
been formed by historians and statesmen, on the critical 
topics of these times, the corruption of Charles, the bigoted 
and arbitrary nature of James, and the necessity of the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. 

Wise and good men have not been at all deceived, as it is 
now evident from these papers. They vary, however,'much in 
tlftir importance in different places ; and if you will only look 
well at the margin, and consider the subject matter of the 
page before you, you will easily separate what is trifling from 
what is instructive, and in* this manner find it an easy and 
even short task, to read these two quarto volumes, large as 
they may appear. 

And now, it must be observed, that it is a point of some 
literary curiosity at least, to determine, what were the pro¬ 
ceedings of Macpherson, when he went to the Scotch college. 
In the work he lias given to the public, whole paragraphs 
appear, verbatim, as they now appear in these Stuart Papers. 
In general, the extracts given by Macpherson are abridged 
from the Stuart Papers. 

You may easily compare the corresponding passages in the 
two works. 

But there are passages in Macpherson that I da not see in 
these Stuart Papers ; they are taken from Carte and others. 
Whence they were originally derived by Carte and others, is 
not very clear. Carte was a Jacobite, left his papers to the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, and Macpherson availed himself 
of them. These matters are, however, of less importance, now 
that we hav$ got in the Stuart Papers an authentic document, 
containing always the sentiments and views either of James 
himself, or of those who were in his court and in his confidence, 
. and who had, therefore, the same opinions with himself. 

But the character of Macpherson seems at an end. He 
endeavoured to deceive the public, and to make them believe, 
that the extracts he gave were from the king’s own journal; 
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tins they were not He never saw the journal, as I have 
before mentioned. He made extracts from the Stuart Papers, 
and additions from those of Carte. 

I will now give yon some general specimen of the informa¬ 
tion which you may derive from the work of Dalrymple. I 
w31 endeavour to exhibit to you their references to a few of 
the more striking particulars of the reign. It appears from > 
these paperB, that Charles made a treaty with the French 
king, to which only the Roman Catholic part of the cabal 
was privy, Lord Arlington and Lord Clifford, not Shaftesbury, 
Buckingham, and Lauderdale. Charles was to get £200,000 
for declaring himself a Roman Catholic, was to receive 
£800,000 per annum during the Dutch war, and was to fie 
assisted with troops if his subjects rebelled, which was called 
“ being engaged in domestic wars but as Louis only meant 
to seize upon the Low Countries,* and destroy Holland, and 
cared not for Charles or his concerns, any further than they 
could be made subservient to his own ; it was next the effort 
of the French ministry, to persuade Charles to begin with a 
war in Holland, and to postpone his domestic plans till the 
successful termination of the enterprise on the continent. 
This duplicity the Duke of York saw through, and remon¬ 
strated, but in vain. The Duchess of Orleans was sent over 
by Louis with a French mistress, and it was soon agreed by 
Charles, that the treaty should be executed in the order that 
the French monarch wished; that is, that Holland should be 
destroyed in the first place. 

A second treaty was then concluded, to which the Protes¬ 
tant part of the cabal was made privy, though they had not 
been to the first treaty. The second was to the same purport 
as the first, but with one important omission—the king’s 
intentions with respect to the Rxrman Catholic religion. 
This last treaty, whenever alluded to by the king and the 
duke in their communications with each other, ,went under 
the name of the sham treaty; and Buckingham and Shaftes¬ 
bury, who thought themselves, no iloubt, the first men of 
talents at the time, were, oa this occasion, as they knew 
nothing of the first treaty, the dupes of their sovereign. 

The reasonings on which the king and the French ambas¬ 
sador proceeded, are curious. 
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“ Tell your people,” ears Barillon (68), “that you will 
get their trade from the Dutch,” who wiei'e- represented os 
insatiably greedy ; “ the merchants will be satisfied with this 
commercial reason; your brave officers and soldiers will be 
occupied with the war in Holland; the secretaries will be in 
good humour with you, for the toleration you are to grant 
them; your council are already committed, they will do their 
duty to you ; they will keep those of the parliament to it 
with whom they have credit; you may then, in the midst of 
a successful war with Holland, declare yourself a Catholic, 
there will be no grounds to fear,” See. Sec. But in the midst 
of all these plots and projects, the Prince of Orange came 
over from Holland, probably to make out what was the 
meaning of the late visit from the Duchess of Orleans, the 
journeys of Buckingham to Paris, ifcc.&c. 

The Prince of Orange, afterwards William III., was there¬ 
fore now to be pmetised upon: but the French ambassador 
writes to Louis, “ that Charles had found him such a pas¬ 
sionate. Dutchman and Protestant, that nothing could be 
made of him.” 

And now begins a pleasant consultation, whether the par¬ 
liament should be assembled. “No,” says the Duke of 
Buckingham; “no,”, says the Duke of York ; “do not call 
them till wc are successful in Holland, and till w'e can obtain 
by force what we cannot by mildness.” (80). 

We have next notifications from the French ambassador to 
Louis, of the manner in which he had disposed of what he 
calls “ the marks of the king’s esteem and distinctioni. e. 
the French bribes to Charles’s ministers. And in this manner, 
it seems, were to be intrigued away, for the gratification of 
the profligacy of one monarch, and the ambition of another, 
the liberties of England, and the existence of the republic of 
Holland. 

You will now, I conceive, be fully enabled to comprehend 
the general tenor of these original documents, and their con¬ 
nexions with the history of the reign. 

The transactions of the reign (as I have already observed) 
I cannot further allude to; and such extracts as I have given, 
and such references as I have made to different books and 
papers, must be considered, as the only allusions I can make 
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to the particulars of the reign after the disgrace of Clarendon, 
and before Lord Shaftesbury and the exclusionists claim our 
attention. 

But there is one transaction so remarkable, that I may 
select it from the reft, and allude to it more distinctly; this 
is the king’s declaration on ecclesiastical affairs—the declara¬ 
tion that brought the struggle between Charles II. and the 
virtuous part of the parliament and nation to a sort of crisis. 

After alluding to this singular affair, and once more to a 
few passages in Barillon’s dispatches, I shall conclude. 

It is probable that Charles cared as little for what Louis 
called his glory, as Louis did for Charles’s authority over his 
subjects. But Charles hated the Dutch, and he hated his 
parliaments, as he did every thing that was an impediment to 
his own vicious indulgences; so he was sincerely desirous to 
be arbitrary, that he might have money without either the 
trouble of asking for it, or the inconvenience of accounting 
for it. 

Depending, therefore, on the assistance of Louis and his 
own ministry, he hesitated not to undertake the establishment 
of a regular system of arbitrary' power; and he began by pub¬ 
lishing a declaration of indulgence to nonconformists. It is 
now very important to observe the conduct of the House of 
Commons on this occasion. We cannot but be taught how 
necessary it is for that house, and for all Englishmen, to be 
scrupulously faithful to the great principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, whenever they appear to be in the least disturbed. 

The king’s declaration only proposed to do, what every 
humane and intelligent man would wish to have done—to 
extend relief to nonconformists, to dispense occasionally 
with the penal statutes, that operated so severely against 
them. 

The king, however, made use of the following expressions 
in his declaration of indulgence “ that he had a supreme 
power in ecclesiastical matters,” and “ that he suspended the 
penal laws, in matters ecclesiastical, against whatever sect of 
nonconformists;” and in his speech to the parliament, “ that 
he should take it very ill to receive contradiction in what be 
had done, and that to dead plainly with them, he was resolved 
to stick to his declaration.” 
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Such were the words of the king. “ But,” said a member 
of the House of Commons, “ if the king can dispense with all 
penal laws, he may dispense with all laws.” And finally, the 
parliament, in an address to the king, represented to his 
majesty, in short, “ that penal statutes in matter* ecclesi¬ 
astical, could not be suspended but by act of parliament.” 

The king and the House of Commons were therefore at 
issue. The king in his answer declared, “ that he was 
troubled to find his power was questioned : that this had not 
been done in the reigns of his ancestors; that he did not 
pretend to the right of suspending any laws, whenever the 
properties, rights, or liberties, of any of his subjects were 
concerned; but to take off the penalties on the Dissenters; 
nor did be preclude the advice of his parliament.” 

These softening expressions were sufficient to satisfy many 
of the members of the house, but the major and sounder part 
were not so to be appeased, and the house returned to the 
charge. They represented to his majesty, “ that his answer 
was not sufficient to clear their apprehensions; that his 
majesty had claimed a power which, if admitted, would alter 
the legislative power which had always been acknowledged 
to reside in his majesty and the two houses of parliament” 

The parties were therefore still at issue. Besides his usual 
guards, the king had an army encamped at Blackheath, 
under the command of Marshal Schomberg; and the French 
king, it may be remembered, had stipulated to afford assist¬ 
ance if force became requisite. 

Here then was a crisis truly awful; and as the connexion 
between the French court and Charles could not but have 
been observed (for the arms of England were visibly combined 
in the most unnatural manner with those of France, against 
the independence of Holland), this crisis must have been 
sufficiently understood by all the intelligent and virtuous part 
of the community ; i. e. by all those who did not suffer them¬ 
selves wilfully to be blinded by some base interest of their 
own, or some stupid principle of general confidence. 

In this situation the king applied to the House of Lords, 
and the lords did not, as Hume and other writers represent, 
take the part of the commons against the king, for they 
received his majesty’s communication very favourably; and 
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tie king replied to their address in the following manner:— 
“ My lords, I take this address of yours very kindly, and I 
will always be affectionate to you, and I expect that you will 
atand by me, as I will always by you.” 

But notwithstanding this disgraceful alliance, offensive and 
defensive, it appears that thirty peers (and this shows the 
importance of virtuous minorities) had protested against the 
courtly address of the house ; and though Lord Clifford, one 
of the cabal, had made a furious speech against the commons, 
and though Lord Shaftesbury had done every thing for the 
court that they could wish, as far as the Dutch war was con¬ 
cerned (having made a speech in his character of chancellor, 
with which he was reproached to his last hour), still, when 
the whole cause in which he had so seriously engaged, came 
to the last critical turn, this very Shaftesbury, to the astonish¬ 
ment of the whole house, and of the Duke of York and king, 
who were present, rose up in his place and declared, “ that 
he differed toto coelo from his colleague; that he submitted 
his reason to the House of Commons, so loyal and affection¬ 
ate,” &c. &c. 

And the lords, on their meeting the next day, and not 
before, thought proper to do no more than “thank the king 
for referring those points to a parliamentary way by bill, that 
being a good and natural cause of satisfaction therein.” 

In the result, the king very wisely broke the seals of the 
declaration, appeased the House of Commons, and gave way. 

It is a curious point in history to determine, what could 
induce Shaftesbury to make this most fortunate, but most un¬ 
expected, turn. 

Hume does not appear to have considered the conduct of 
this powerful man, on this great occasion, with sufficient 
attention. In like manner, it is not readily ascertained why 
Charles did not persevere. It may, however, be made out 
from Dalrymple, and other sources, that Arlington betrayed 
the secret of the first treaty to Shaftesbury ; and that Shaftes¬ 
bury must thus have seen that he had been deceived by the 
king. 

It appears, too, that the commons had severely questioned 
(which again shows the importance of constitutional jealousy) 
Shaftesbury’s illegal proceedings, as chancellor, with respect 
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to the writs of election, and that this had alarmed hhn. 
Finally, there is exhibited in Dalrymple proof of a very re¬ 
markable interference of France, and a letter from the ambas¬ 
sador to Louis, to inform him that he had prevailed with 
Charles to recall his declaration of indulgence. 

“ The whole people,” says the French ambassador’s letter 
to his court, “ were alarmed with the expectations of a civil 
war; bonfires were made on the reconciliation of the king 
and parliament. The king’s speech,” he continues, “was 
followed with cries of acclamation and joy from the whole 
parliament.” 

But it was not by such honest effusions, such affecting 
indications of the wish of the people, if possible, to be on 
terms of kindness with their sovereign, that the conduct of 
this detestable monarch was to be influenced; and we see 
through the remainder of Dalrymple’s Memoirs the same 
base and unprincipled conspiracy carried on against the 
liberties of mankind, and the same senseless disregard, both 
in Charles and the renowned Louis, of every thing that could 
form the proper glory and honour of their reigns. 

It is not, however, without the most heartfelt triumph that 
we observe, in this instance at least, the abominable machina¬ 
tions of the king and his ministers and the French court, 
dissipated and destroyed by the steady integrity and consti¬ 
tutional proceedings of an English House of Commons; and 
that we see also the Dutch republic, though astonished, 
borne down, and evidently now at the last gasp, rescued at 
length from slavery and annihilation by the generous despair 
of its citizens, and the heroic patriotism of the Prince of 
Orange. 

This most slight and imperfect sketch of a particular 
though most important transaction, may serve to give some 
general intimation of what may b>e expected from a study of 
the reign of Charles; and it may give you also some notion of 
the assistance that may be derived from these papers. 

But if any thing can attach us more to the constitution of 
.’our country, and explain to us more particularly the value of 
tl# rights, and the importance of the duties of the House of 
Commons, it is this reign, and it is these memoirs of Dal¬ 
rymple. The king was ready, if necessary, to destroy the 
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conftitntion rather than be thwarted; the presumptive heir of 
the crown had no dearer wish; the people were prepared for 
subjection by the horrors which they had lately seen result 
from resistance to the crown; no impediment was opposed 
but the parliament, or rather the House of Commons; the 
house itself was suffered to continue for eighteen years; a 
great portion of its members was practised upon; a large 
number of them notoriously bribed; still the king neither did, 
nor could succeed in his nefarious enterprises; and ihe patriotic 
leaders never entirely lost the cause of the constitution till, 
on the dissolution of parliament and on their being left 
without the means of constitutional resistance, they turned 
their thoughts to open insurrection—to open insurrection, 
though the people had taken part against than, and clearly 
ranged themselves on the side of the sovereign. , 

I shall conclude this lecture wi.ii observing, that through 
the whole of these memoirs, it is quite gratifying to observe 
the manner in which the French ambassador, and the English 
negotiators, speak and reason about the parliament. When 
that enemy is once secured, all is supposed to be safe. 

In addition to the passages already mentioned, expressions 
of this kind occur: “I found (80) the Duke of York," says 
Barillon, “ of the same sentiments with Buckingham, that we 
should be very cautious of assembling it" ' parliament). 

(99.) “The king has agreed to prorogue ins parliament in 
consideration of five hundred thousand crowns; and if he 
convenes it in November, to dissolve it, in case it should 
refuse to give him money, in consideration for which he is to 
have one hundred thousand pounds per annum from France.” 

All this, it seems, was to enable France to carry on the war 
undisturbed by the English parliament. 

(105.) “The king of England convened the Duke of 
York, Lauderdale, and the high treasurer Danby, to confer 
with them about the paper which your Majesty knows ot. 
In fine, the treasurer has represented to Lauderdale the risk 
they shall run of losing their hfeads if they alone were to 
deliberate upon the treaty, and sign it. Sire, you will see by 
all this, that the King of England is abandoned by all Bs 
ministers, even the most confidential. The treasurer fears 
the parliament much more than his master. It is difficult to 
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moceive that a king shoald be so abandoned by his subjects, 
hat parliaments are to be feared; it is a kind of miracle to 
see a king, without arms and money, resist them so long.” 

(112.) “The English king insists on eight hundred thou¬ 
sand crowns, in consideration of which he offers to prorogue 
the parliament.” 

(235.) “ The King of England tells me that it is time your 
Majesty should determine to assist him with a sum of money, 
that he might not receive the law from his subjects. I took 
this occasion to beg his Majesty to explain to me his inten¬ 
tions with regard to the sittings of parliament,” kc. kc. 

The kiiiL;, it seems, answered, that he had dissolved the 
last parliament, and could put off the meeting a new one till 
he could judge of its dispositions' to him; but that he could 
not entirely dispense with them, because he could not hope 
that the French king would furnish all the sums necessary to 
support him long without 4 heu assistance. “I told him,” 
says Banlloii, “that the meetings of parliament always 
appeared to me very dangerous,” &c. &c. 

In another place Bardlou observes, “ What I write to your 
Majesty will appear no doubt very extraordinary, but England 
has no resemblance to other countries.” 

Happ was it for England that this was the case; and long 
may unprm"'pled me' 1 like these find every thing to surprise 
them iu its 'Ttuous people, and m its free constitution! 
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CHARLES II. 

I N my last lecture, after calling your attention to the earlier 
part of the reign of Charles II., while the measures of his 
government were directed by Clarendon, I endeavoured to give 
you some general notion of the second part of the same reign, 
and more particularly of the information that might be col¬ 
lected respecting it, from different publications, and above all, 
from the papers of Dalrymple. 

This Becond part of his reign is marked by the constitu¬ 
tional struggle between Charles and the patriotic party, and 
may itself be divided into two parts. 

During this first part of the struggle, that to which I have 
already referred, not only were the liberties of this country 
in a state of the most extreme peril, but in consequence 
of the ambition of Louis XIV., and his connexion with 
Charles, the liberties also of Holland, and the interests of all 
Europe. 

I must now allude to what I consider as the remaining part 
of this contest between Charles and the friends of civil 
freedom, when the patriotic leaders had to contend, not only 
with the king, but also with the Duke of York, and when, on 
account of the arbitrary nature of the religion of the latter, 
they were at last driven to the resolution of endeavouring to 
exclude him from the throue. 

During the first period of their contest with the crown, the 
patriotic leaders must be considered as successful. The king, 
we may remember, broke the seals of his declaration and gave 
way. 

But during this second period, the event was otherwise; 
the king could neither be persuaded nor intimidated into any 
compliance with the wishes of his opponents; and the struggle 
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ended at length in the execution of some of their leaders, and 
in the ruin of all. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be respecting 
their intentions and conduct during this latter period (during 
their struggle with the king on the subject of the exclusion of 
the Duke of York from the throne), there can be none res¬ 
pecting the merit of their exertions during the former period. 
Had the king then succeeded, the liberties of England might 
have perished. . „ 

On the whole, the contest by which the reign of Charles II. 
is distinguished, can be considered as inferior in interest and 
importance only to that which immediately preceded it, during 
the era of the great rebellion; and such was the necessity of 
resistance to the son, as well as to the father, that the same 
Englishmen who have loved and revered the memory of 
Hampden, have never ceased to venerate the virtue, and res¬ 
pect the patriotism of Sidney and Lord Russell. 

The regular historians will give you the detail of the trans¬ 
actions by which this period is rendered so memorable. But 
you must by all means continue your study of the memoirs of 
Dalrymple, which contain very curious information, and will 
give you very important hints respecting the characters and 
views both of the Duke of York, the king, and the popular 
leaders. I had originally made large extracts to exemplify 
what I say, but I omit them, and depend on your consalting 
such original documents, as I have mentioned, yourselves. 

As far as principle is concerned, it is the duke, not Charles 
who appears to be the man of principle; it is he who is a 
bigot to his opimons, religious and political; to popery and 
arbitrary power. These, with Charles, were rather the instru¬ 
ments than the objects of his designs; but the duke really had 
opinions that were dear to him ; and he thoroughly and from 
his heart did detest and abjure all men, principles, and parties 
that presumed to interfere with the powers that be, either in 
chnrch or state. 

When the duke speaks of the proceedings of parliament 
•(174), his expressions are, “ His Majesty was forced to pro¬ 
rogue them; I fear they will be very disorderly. They will 
leave the king nothing but the empty name of king; no 
more.” 
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He and the king had now to meet the due punishment of 
their conduct, the just consequences of their conspiracies 
against the laws and constitution of their country; and their 
perplexities and anxieties can be no proper subject of the 
slightest sympathy or compassion. 

But questions like those comprehended in the Exclusion 
Bill (whether the regular and presumptive heir shall or shall 
not ascend the throne), must always be considered as the 
greatest calamities that gap befall a nation; and their very 
agitation is a complete proof of criminality having existed 
somewhere, either in those who have administered the govern¬ 
ment, or in those who are opposed to them, and generally in 
the former. 

Nothing can be more easy, and nothing can be more true, 
than to say, that all government being intended for the good 
of the whole, the community have a right to deviate from 
the line of succession when the presumptive heir is a just 
subject of their apprehension. But what, in the mean time, 
are to be the sentiments of the existing government and of 
that presumptive heir ? What sort of acquiescence or degree 
of patriotism is to be expected from them ? It is in vain to 
suppose that questions of this tremendous nature can be de¬ 
cided by the mere reasonableness of the case, or either settled 
or discussed without the imminent hazard of the peace and 
prosperity of the country. 

The popular leaders contended for the exercise of this great 
right of society, for entire exclusion; the king proposed the 
most reasonable limitations; the question was, therefore, 
rendered as fit a subject for debate as it could possibly be¬ 
come; and as there were men of the greatest ability in the 
houses, no proceedings in parliament can be more interesting 
than these must always be to every Englishman who has 
reflected upon the critical nature of our own mixed and of all 
mixed governments. 

On whatever side the question could be viewed, the diffi¬ 
culties were very great. The popular part of the constitution 
was almost as much asserted by the limitations as by the 
exclusion, since the right of the community to interfere and 
control the executive power was acknowledged in either case. 
In argument, however, the exclusionists had the advantage 
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over those who were contented with limitation*, because their 
measure was evidently in practice the only complete remedy 
for the evil supposed, and the only remedy which could pro- 
ride at the same time (a most material consideration) 1 for the 
safety of those who were to administer it. 

Still it was, on the whole, impossible that the exclosion 
rould be carried while the king proposed limitations. 

The character of the king led the excluskmists to suppose 
that, if they remained firm, he would give way. This was 
their great political mistake. For once in his life, as the 
point of duty was at least dubious, he was steady to his 
supposed principle; he kept his word. Had the exclusioniste 
turned short, and accepted his limitations, he had been indeed 
embarrassed. 

It is now clear, from Dalrymple and Macphereon, that not 
only the Duke of York reprobated the scheme of limitations, 
but that the king himself was not sincere in his offers; and 
this must indeed have been suspected by the popular leaders. 
But the truth is, that their cause (as it could not be carried 
without the full co-operation of the public) was from the first 
not a little hopeless. The nation had but just escaped from 
all the sufferings of civil war, from anarchy, usurpation, and 
military despotism; it is naturally, from the general sobriety of 
its habits both of speculation and conduct, dutiful and loyal; 
is always very properly attached to the hereditary nature of 
the monarchy; nor is it ever the natural turn of men, more 
especially of bodies of men, or of a whole nation to provide 
against future evils by extraordinary expedients, in them¬ 
selves a sort of evil, in themselves exposed to objection, and 
in every respect difficult and disagreeable. The conduct, 
therefore, to be pursued by the king was plain, and the re¬ 
sult much what might have been expected. He kept at issue 
with his parliaments, making to them reasonable though not 
sincere offers, and addressing them with temper and dignity; 
till at last the public, as will always be the case when there is 
a proper exercise of skill and prudence on the part of the 
* Vovereign, sided with him, and left the constitution (as usual) 
to its fate, and the patriots to their fortunes. 

This is a very curious part of our history, and should be 
attentively considered. The king, having dissolved two par- 
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liamenta rapidly, issued a declaration, which was made public 
and read in the churches. It contained the defence of his 
conduct, ancl his appeal to the people. It is given only in 

subatanCe by the historians ; in Rennet, however, the words 

of it appear. It is very improperly omitted by Cobbett. All 
the material parts are given, in the words of it, by the his¬ 
torian Ralph. 

A very full and spirited reply was drawn up by the leaders 
of the House of Commons, chiefly by Sir William Jones, 
under whose name it was published, and who was one of the 
most distinguished lawyers and speakers of the time. The 
substance of this reply is in Ralph, but the whole of it is in 

the appendix of Cobbett. It is long, and some parts of it 

may be read more slightly than others; but it is in general 
highly deserving of attention, not only because it is necessary 
to the explanation of the great constitutional questions then 
before the public, but because it shows that the notions of 
intelligent men, with regard to the constitution itself, were 
very fully adjusted before the Revolution in 1688, and were, 
at that great epoch, rather confirmed than altered or im¬ 
proved. 

But the reasonings of Sir William Jones were of no effect. 
“ The king,” says the historian Ralph, “ had the advantage 
of the dispute (page 589). His condescending to appeal to 
his people softened their hearts, if it did not convince their 
understandings ; he appeared to be an object of compassion ; 
he appeared to have been all this while on the defensive- 
The offers he had made were thought more weighty than Ins 
adversaries’ objections; and, in short, he was no sooner 
pitied than he was believed ; and, above all, the artful turn 
given in his declaration to the commons’ vote in favour of the 
nonconformists, drew in all the clergy and their followers to 
his side in a body. The cry of ‘ Church and king ’ was 
again renewed, was echoed from one end of the kingdom to 
the other; and, as if it were a charm to debase the spirit 
and cloud the understanding, produced,” says the historian, 
“ such a train of detestable flatteries to the throne, mingled 
with so many flagrant proofs of a sordid disposition to enter 
into a voluntary vassalage, as might very easily make an 
Englishman blush for his country while he read them, and 
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would have made a Roman or a Spartan exclaim , 1 The gods 
created these barbarians to be slaves.’ ” 

The address of our own university on this occasion may be 
seen in Ralph, and the anathemas of the sister university, 
two years afterwards, in Rapin or Rennet At Cambridge 
they were tolerably satisfied, when they had laid down, with 
due earnestness, first, the merits of the king (i. e. of Charles 
II.), and then the doctrine of passive obedience. But at 
Oxford the tenets of loyalty were announced in a far more 
effectual manner; " a judgment and decree is passed against 
certain pernicious books and damnable doctrines, destructive 
to the sacred persons of princes, their state and government, 
and to all human societycertain propositions are produced ; 
some few of the twenty-seven, that are brought forward, no 
doubt, to be reprobrated, and some few despised, but many 
of them the common political maxims of the Whigs; the 
compact, kc .; but all and every one of them were now 
pronounced to be false, seditious, impious, and most of them 
also heretical, blasphemous, kc. kc. The members of the 
university are to be interdicted from reading of the books 
containing them ; the books themselves to be publicly burnt, 
&c. kc. 

“The flood-gates of loyalty being opened,’’ says Ralph 
(592), “the gazettes from the middle of May to the January 
following (that is, from the publication of the declaration) 
are little more than a collection of testimonies, that the 
people were wear)' of all those rights and privileges that make 
subjection safe and honourable.” 

Quotations to show the folly of some, the prostitution of 
all, w'ould be endless, and at last it seems even Lord Halifax, 
the minister, turned squeamish, and grew sick of them. 

Whatever difficulty may belong to the question of the 
Exclusion Bill, and whether it might or might not be neces¬ 
sary at the time, still if we consider what had long been the 
known characters of Charles and James, the licentiousness of 
the court, its connexion with France (which had been pub¬ 
licly proved in the course of Danby’s impeachment), its 
measures through the whole of the reign, and the idea then 
entertained of the deadliness of the sin of popery, it must be 
confessed that the manner in which the community totally 
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deserted the leaders of the House of Commons on this occa¬ 
sion, was not very creditable to the national character. The 
result was, a new temptation to the political virtues of the 
king, in which, as usual, he failed. Instead of justifying the 
unbounded and headlong attachment of his people, by showing 
in his turn a due care and veneration for their constitutional 
rights, a dishonest advantage was taken of their blind 
partiality, and the administration of the government became, 
in every point, as arbitrary and unprincipled, as brutal judges, 
dishonourable magistrates, and jvicked ministers, under the 
patronage and protection of the court, could possibly ren¬ 
der it. 

And then commenced, in like manner, the temptation of 
the popular leaders; they had been defeated—what were they 
to do ? The measures of the court were detestable; this 
must be allowed. The constitution of England seemed to be 
certainly for a season, perhaps for ever, at an end. Charles 
might live long, or, as James II. was to succeed, the violations 
of the law might by prescription become the law. All this 
was true, and might very naturally affect the popular leaders 
with sentiments of the deepest mortification and sorrow ; 
more especially, as they saw, that the public had abandoned 
them, and, with some few exceptions, every where continued 
to abandon them. But what then was the effect produced on 
the minds of the patriotic leaders ? Instead of reflecting how 
capricious a master they served, when the public was that 
master; how prone to run into extremes, how easily deceived, 
how little either able or disposed to take care of itself, how 
pardonable in its follies, because always honest in its inten¬ 
tions; instead of meditating on topics so obvious as these, 
most of the popular leaders, particularly Shaftesbury, seemed 
to have lost on this occasion all temper and prudence, and to 
have thought of nothing but an insurrection and force; an 
insurrection which was only called for by the rabble in 
London—force, which can never be justified, even with right, 
but under the strongest assurance of success. 

And in this manner are we conducted to the last important 
transaction of the reign, known under the general name of 
the Ryehouae Plota plot, as it wma supposed, of the patriotic 
leaders against the king. 
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It appears, however, to have been rather a treasonable plot 
and insurrection intended by the lower and more desperate 
members of the party, and countenanced by Shaftesbury, 
than a regular project formed by the whole party, the more 
respectable leaders included. 

But these machinations, however various their description, 
were fatal to many who were connected with them—they 
were fatal to Algernon Sidney and Lord RusselL These 
distinguished men were tried for treason, and found guilty, 
with what propriety I canmtf now discuss. Sidney marched 
to the scaffold as to a victoiy, displaying at his execution, as 
on his trial, all the bold and sublime traits of the republican 
character. The steady step, the serene eye, the untroubled 
pulse, the unabated resolve, “ the unconquerable mind, and 
freedom’s holy flame;” the memory, that still lingered with 
delight on the good old cause, as he termed it, for which he 
was to shed his blood; the imagination, that even in the 
moments of death, disdainful alike of the government, its 
judges, it* indictments, and its executioners, soared away to 
some loftier code of justice and of right, and hung enamoured 
on its own more splendid visions of equality and freedom. 

The spectators presumed not to shed tears in the presefice 
of Sidney, but their tears had bedewed the scaffold of Lord 
Russell; Lord Russell, the amiable and the good; the hus¬ 
band with whom the bitterness of death was past, when the 
partner of his bosom had looked her last farewell; the friend, 
whom the faithful Cavendish would have died to save; the 
lover of truth, the lover of England; the patriot who had 
laboured to assert, not change her constitution ; filled with no 
images of liberty, as Sidney had been, drawn from the im¬ 
perfect models of Greece and Rome, but intent on a monarchy, 
restrained by popular freedom, and on popular freedom civi¬ 
lized by a monarchy; imprudent, rather than criminal; a 
memorable instance to Bhow, that they who would serve tbeir 
country, are not to mix their own good intentions and virtuous 
characters with those of men of doubtful principles, irregular 
and violent in their spirit; men whom it is idle for them to 
suppose they can long control, and whose faults they may 
discern clearly, but by no means their ultimate designs. 

Such was the termination of the struggle between pre- 
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rogatire and, privilege, which, after all the horrors of the civil 
war, it is most afflicting and mortifying to observe, had, in the 
firet place, once more to be renewed during the reign of the 
restored monarch, and in the second, to terminate entirely 
against the patriotic cause. *' , 

I now oonsider myself as having arrived at the close of the 
reign of Charles. " But I hare passed by many transactions, 
both curious and important, because they were not only too 
numerous to mention, but because I was unwilling to have 
your attention withdrawn for a ( poment from the great sub¬ 
ject of the reign—the resistance of the popular leaders to 
Charles, and more especially the measure of the Exclasion 
Bill. 

Those transactions omitted by me—the bribes received, as 
appears from Dalrymple, by the popular leaders, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the Test Act, the Popish Plot, must be well 
observed by you. , . . j <1 ' ( i 

I will say a word on the last. This most extraordinary 
affair may reasonably excite the curiosity, bufr will in vain 
exercise the inquiries of the most laborious student. 

It was impossible at the time, it has been ever since impos¬ 
sible, properly to understand it, or many of the circumstances 
which so contributed to its success; for instance, Sir EtTmund- 
bury Godfrey's murder. 

Instead of labouring to investigate what the fury of those 
times leaves us little chance of understanding, there is much 
remains which may be perfectly understood, and to which it 
may be. far more important for you to direct your reflections : 

I mean the consequences of the plot, the consequences of the 
alarm excited by this plot. Tbe rage, for instance, and 
stupidity of which a community are capable when tbeir reli¬ 
gious prejudices are worked upon ; the outrages that may be 
committed by judges, juries, and all the regular authorities of 
a state, the moment that the great maxims and established 
forms of equity and law are dispensed with; the melancholy 
excesses of injustice, cruelty, and absurdity, that in times of 
public alarm may disgrace the most civilized society. 

When the more enlightened part of a nation share, for a 
time, the same violence of prejudice or terror, which more 
mfturally belongs to the blind and precipitate passions of the 
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popuhce, they themselves Wadmae p^yihre; hkotb* wry mob, 
#en*de*i and ferocious,nDd are actually pot to be appeased 
without the shedding of blood, 

J^wd Stafford and others (supposed conspirators in this 
Popish plot) were therefore font ally murdered. The king 
durst not interpose, no* wu he of a temper to disturb bis own* 
security in the cause of insulted ^Mfeumity' It is here that is 
to be found the unpardonable violence, the criminality of the 
popular leaders. The penetrating Sbtfteabury becomes either 
an atrocious statesman, or a blind and vulgar demagogue; 
and even the amiable and virtuous Russell is, for a season, no 
longer to be loved. 

The historian Hume, the great chastiser of religious and 
party animosity, is not likely rioiidesert his- reader on an 
occasion like this- and it only remains to treasure up his 
observations, and apply them to every similar instance (and 
instances will occur) of public infatuation and guilt. 

And now, before I tarn away from this second part of the 
reign of Charles, and these private memoirs and original 
documents, I must remind you of an opinion entertained by 
some, to which I alluded in my opening lecture, that history 
neither was nor could be truth, because it professed to give an 
account of transactions which could only be understood by 
the actors in the Beene. 

4 * 

I would wish you, therefore, to consider once more these 
original papers of Dalrympl*. Let them be Compared with 
any of our historians, for instance, with the judicious history 
ofTtalph. Let the student, after he has by means of Dal- 
rymple put himself into possession of the state secrets of the 
reign, turn to that history, which was written btfore this 
publication, and observe what the historian haf been able to 
perform without them. He will then founts I conceive, that 
known facts an# visible appearances are sufficient to enable 
a sensible man, without the assistance of these mysteries of 
office, to form just conclusions, and exhibit those gwund 
views which serve all foe great and most usefol purposes of , 
^history. 

- Let him turn in like manner to Burnet. I alluded to foe 
inferences to bo drawn from his frork in yesterday’s ioctofe. 
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!»•»© reinii«l y<jR» of tbero- .1 do so 

JW9F» 

, , Tfia ytytawl cbad|(skm» -which Ralph in#*. *°d which 
Boroc$ draws* mod other historians have draw** are the very 
coaoloKons wfck-h we draw^arselves, when, hy means of the 
• papers of Dalrympie and the private memoirs, we have become 
acquainted with all the ^fetched detail of these disgraceful 
intrigues. 

Instances like these, and it is for this purpose that I 
mention them, may teach us to depend upon all such general 
inferences, as are fairly deduced from a sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive exhibition of facts, explained and illustrated by the 
acknowledged principles of human nature. That is, to depend 
on diligence, candour, apdasagacity, when exercised on the 
consideration of. the affairs of the world.-’ That is, in other 
words, to depend on well written history. 

On the whole then, to recapitulate what I have hitherto 
said, the struggle between the sovereign and the patriotic 
leaders, is the great subject during the latter part of the 
reign. 

The designs of Charles against the constitution, and his 
connexions with Louis XIV. during the preceding part of the 
reign. 

The settlement of the kingdom in church and state, under 
the administration of Clarendon, during the first part of the 
reign. 

Having now alluded to thee^ each in their, order, I must 
lastly introduce my hearers to what I will call, for tha sakb of 
distinction, the moral part of the history of this period. 

All wars destroy the motels of mankind, by habituating 
them to refer pvery thing to force, and by necessitating them 
so often to dispense jvith the ordinary suggestions of sym¬ 
pathy and justice. But this is peculiarly the effect of civil 
■wars, where the moral obligations, before ’the contest, have 
been, more completely established, and are yet daring the 
contest, with more than ordinary violenoe, torn asunder; 
that regular occupation of the mind, amid the common pur¬ 
suits of life, those peaceful habits of thought which are s£ 
nutritive, so necessary to most of tha virtues of the human 
character, all these, on occasions qf civil war, are most mate- 
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rWy ^<8 erw destroyed; and fa 

miBtmqr-mtue*, high victim mo doubt, bufcjrfcch hare been 
«A»mys fc«ed compatible with the greatest liceathnumww, seem 
aksae bo mr ri re. - • 

It ie therefore probable that llbgUmd, on {be Rerto^ion, 
wodW bane exhibited these unhappy effects of the past 
disorders, aader whatever circumstance# the kingdom had 
been placed: but atiH more unfortunately, to complete the 
general dissolution of manners after this event, the vanquished 
party, the Puritans and Presbyterians, had been always 
distinguished mft only,, many of them, for the real exercise of 
the severer virtues, but most of them for a ridiculous affecta¬ 
tion of a piety and perfection more than human. 

Men always in extremes upon-other occasions, were equally 
so on this; and because the Puritans mistodk the true nature 
of virtue and religion, and rushed headlong in one direction, 
the cavaliers could do no less than offend every reasonable 
precept of both, by hurrying away as violently in the other; 
because the most sacred and awful terms which our religion 
affords, were used by the one party on the most unworthy 
occasions, and to purposes the most familiar, their opponents 
could do no ^better, it seems, than become scoffers at all 
religion, and could find no substitute for ctot, hypocrisy, and 
nonsense, but profafleness and infidelity. 

These great features of the times have not escaped the 
notice of oar historians and moral writers. 0#this subject I 
muBt refer you to their observations. • 

I may, however, remark, that if any of my hearers should 
become very conversant in the history and in the writings of 
this singular period, be will soon, as I conceive, be but too 
oonscious that the very actors in the* scene often impart to 
it an unworthy^charm, from the liveliness of their licentious¬ 
ness,.fibm the Variety, the brilliancy, the strength, of their 
restless and striking characters. 

It is one, and not the least, of the many trials which vHtue 
his to encounter, that is liable to be seduced from her 
^more tranquil, but happier path, by the imposing'bustle, the 
•entertaining whitns, the ever changing) careless, animating 
revelry, which may generally be found in the haunts of. her 
(Met fatal enemies. 
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#od» wsp* the effect of thefesc mating manners and specious 
qualities of Chsrjfg, that he was never hated or despised in 
the degree which he deserved. Even at this distance of time 
wensay not readily bring quraelvea to entertain sentiments 
sufficiently 'severe against the king , the couriers, and all the 
considerable personages, that appeared daring these critical 
timas.v The truth is, that this period was marked by a sort 
of conspiracy against all sobriety and order, against all liberty 
and law, against all dignity and happiness, public and private; 
and we must not suffer our taste for pleasantry, and our 
admiration of shining talents, to betray us into a forgetfal- 
ness of every graver virtue, which ean seriously occupy our 
reflection, or engage our respect 

But I must be allowed to make one observation more, 
which I shall leaVe to your own examination. 

The writers on morals have always insisted, that vice has 
at least no advantage over virtue, but the contrary, even in 
this life. 

The period of history now before us, is enlivened by the 
most striking and the most profligate characters, and will, as 
I conceive, abundantly illustrate this position—a position 
certainly founded in nature aud truth, and v^iicbt no man 
ever acted upon—fend repented. 

The Buckingham, for instance, of these times, the author 
of the Rehearsal and the delight of the court; “ the life of 
pleasure and ftie soul of whim," but the most unprincipled of 
men, was the Villiert of Pope; the great Villiers, who, 
though he died not “ in the worst inn's worst room," died 
“ victor of his health, his fortune, friends, and feme," and 
well fitted 

“ To poke a moral sod sdora a tale.” 

Rochester, at the early age of three and thirty, v#W his 
talents might have been ripening into strength, and his 
virfees into usefulness, sunk into the grave amid the wild 
waste of his existence and hfe advantages, aDd discovered how 
mistaken bid been his estimate of happiness, when it was too 
latet * - 

In a grander style of misconduct appears the celebrated 
Sljpftesbury. Of powers as universal as this ambition was 
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unbounded; the idpl of the rabbfc af Wappiag, the wit tnd 
man of featpon among the courtiers at Whitehall; and a 
statesman in the House of Lords, whom the king, after 
listening to hkn in a debate, pronounced fit, to teach his 
bishops divinity tnd his jodges law; a minister, a' patriot, a 
chancellor, and a demagogue. In whatever direction he 
moved, the man on whom all eyes were to be turned; to 
whom nothing was wanting but virtue,—Shaftesbury, died at 
last an exile from his oountry, seeking protection from that 
very republic of Holland, which in the hour of his corruption 
and prosperity be had denounced; towering with all the 
consciousness of genius, yet humiliated by the triumphs of 
opponents, whom he must have despised %ven more thtln 
he hated, and no longer able to hope, as the scene for ever 
closed around him, either for the gratification of success, or 
the comforts (for such to his unchastened mind they would 
have been thought) of vengeance. 

Compare with the lives of these men the life of Sir William 
Temple, the man of cultivated mind; the man of sense and 
humanjty; of civilized passions, and well directed aims; the 
philosopher and the statesman, appearing on the stage of 
public affairs^only to be honoured ; jptiring to the shade only 
to be more loved and applauded; the minister who could 
spe^k the language of patriotism and truth to his corrupted, 
dissembling sovereign, nor yet suffer himself,^by disappoint¬ 
ment at this sovereign’s subsequent conduct, to be hurried into 
projects of dangerous experiment and doubtful ambition; and 
who, on every occasion, converted all the advantages which 
he had received from natture and from fortune, to their noblest 
purposes; the fair fame and happiness of himself, the honour 
of his oouptry, and the benefit of mankind. 

Take, again, an instance of virtue in a form more severe, 
and apparently less fitted for happiness—the patriot Andrew 
Marvel * 

Of this man it is well known that the treasurer Dlnby 
once made his way to his^garret, and, under a proper disguise 
of courtly phraseology, offered him a bribe. It was refused, 
and this virtuous representative of the people, whin* he had 
turned away from the thousand pounds of the minister, was 
obliged to dine a |«<md tkne on the dish of the former Aty, 
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andberrow tt fume* frow Hi bookneiler,. But whach of the 
twd’tte we toetary 1 

u Count wk the advantage prosperous Tice obtfins, 

TJu bfet what virtue Sies froth and dkdaiui." 

Pursue the sutaq train of inquiry i*to the recesses of the 
abinet. The king had deceived his ministry, the Cabal; 
rrliogton (one of them) betrayed the king; the Duke of 
fork and the king had cajoled Shaftesbury; and Shaftesbury, 
t the moment be was most wanted, turned short on his 
leceivers. Dauby had preferred his place td hiB honour, and 
tad committed himself to Montague. At that time they were 
Bends; soon alter, enemies; each wished the ruin of the 
>thei; but the ambassador (Montague) was more adrok, and 
he treasurer Danby was lodged in the Tower. What frieml- 
ihip, what happiness, have we here among men like theae ? 

The members of the Cabal gained little by therr baseness ' 
Jut disgrace and impeachments. Charles himself was oc- 
rupied all his life in extracting money from “Louis, at*d in 
leceiving him for that purpose; but Louis was equally 
employed in deceiving Charles, and in carrying on counter 
intrigues with his subjects. Two years before his death, 
Charles came to the knowledge of all the Freneh monarch’s 
proceedings; he received, says Dulrymple,» yet more morti¬ 
fying stroke; he found that the court of France- had been 
capable of intending (though the design was at last laid 
aside) to make public his secret negotiations with the Duchess 
of Orleans. What was the result? Conscious tha| he could 
no longer be either respected or loved* by the intelligent part 
of his subjects; that he was distrusted and despised by every 
court in Europe, and that he had been all hia life betrayed by 
the very prince to whom he had sold the immediate jewel of 
his soul, his secret chagrin became at length visible on’his 
countenance, and for two years before hiB death, be hSdceased 
to be the merry monarch, who couldjlaugh at the virtue*, and 
triumph in the vices of mankind. 

Charles, m the earlier part of him rei&n, had seen Clarendon * 
stand before him the representative of English good sense and 
English good feelings. He bad been a fter w ard s exhorted by 
Teltpk to be the man of his people;gfbr.sack a king, the 
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patriot n^pw tflf told him, to u#a his own words, ° might m 
England he any thipg, and othmrito' nothing hut from 
the first, ,Cbarifig had traced oat another path of happiness 
for hinTself, and to the event, as we may collect from .the 
historians, he found he bad judged but ill; be is even under¬ 
stood to have formed serious resolutions of retracing, if 
possible, hie steps, and of acting up to the model which had 
vainly been presented to his view. Bat life admits not of this 
neglect of opportunities: he was struck by the hand of death, 
and what, then, is bis history? The history of a man of 
pleasure; a fine understanding converted to no useful pur¬ 
pose, and at last, as is always the case, not convertible to 
any; the common feelings of our nature corrupted into total 
selfishness by sensual indulgence; the proper relish of the 
gratifications of our state worn down by abuse into a morbid 
indifference for every thing; with no friendship that he 
thought singpre; with no love that he did not hire; without 
the genuine enjoyment of one social affection, or of one intel¬ 
lectual endowment but his wit; floating helplessly on from 
one amusement to another; oppressed with the burden of 
time, yet ashamed of his expedients to get rid of it; living 
and dying, Charles it the proper objectftif our indignation or 
contempt; through Kfe a conspirator against the liberties of 
his people, or %mere saunterer amid his courtiers and his 
mistresses; and on his death-bed delivering himself over to 
his stupid brother and a Popish priest. Such is the history 
of Charles; but what is there here which the meanest of his 
subjects could have to envy? what to envy in the monarch, 
however he may be bimSelf, u^lua humbler station, submitted 
to the tasks of daily labour, to the duties of self-denial, or the 
necessities of self-exertion ? 

But whatever may be our decision with respect to the great 
position of the morabsU (that vice has no advantage even in 
this world, but the contrary), it must at least be admitted that 
men like these, whether or not they procure happiness for 
themselves, undoubtedly produce misery to every one around 
them; in private life tlley figure, distress, or corrupt whatever 
is within thsir influence, aud to pubbe they am, yrt more 
ayorkms to society, by disposing of thdr talents and integrity 
under some form or q^her, to the best bidder. 
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Sowae idea, wf the effect which soch men prodoce^on Society 
stay bfdem^froiulbe dramatic wprefB^tkms ia the: red go 
of Charles; compositions w Inch,, therefore, form a f»rt «f its 
history, 

Tfee vot* of Ctaute* found easier ways to fotpe, 
fior wish'd for Jenson's art nor Sbaksptare’i flame ■ 

Thetnselm they studied; what they felt, they writ: 

Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wh." 

If such were the dramas, what were the audience ? If such 
was the picture of life, as it was then understood, what was, 
and what had been, the influence of the higher orders ? 

In an age of such depravity, .the great minister Clarendon 
was not unconscious of what was due to Wk sovereign, to his 
country, or to his own character; and he resisted, by every 
effort in his power, the immoralities of his master, and the 
licentiousness of the court Hie gravity, as it was called, was 
the great object at which the ridicule of Buekin^tam anfl the 
wits was eternally levelled; but the chancellor was of a tem¬ 
perament too dignified to be faced out of his principles either 
by the frowns of the king or the grimaces of his compaftons. 
He would never suffer his wife to visit the. lady, as he calls 
her, that is, the kiuf^s mistress*; and he continued, as he 
began, the champion of the ordinary duties of life. 

In our own times, the great upholder of tlm domestic virtues 
has been, not any particular minister, hut the monarch him¬ 
self (George III) To whatever variety of criticism a reign 
like his, so long and‘so eventful, may be hereafter exposed, 
this praise—this solid praise—will never be denied him : and 
it will remain, while the story S( England remains, an honour 
to his memory. His people, in the mean time, have never 
been backward in acknowledging their obligation. His con¬ 
duct in this respect has always been the theme of their loud 
and just panegyric; and they have never ceased to look up 
to the throne, not only with sentiments of loyalty to the high 
office, but with feelings of gratitude and respect ^for the persoi 
of their sovereign. , 

Among many other amusing, ratho#than improving work 
connected with the reign of Charles It, lpnft^particularize 
the Memoirs of the.Ckmnt de Grammoat,,writtep by one of 
the Hamilton*. 
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IfeHMftjratite and the pleasantry art airy and elegtart, often 
rernfafflag tit of the manti^rpf Vohaire, and the Work may be 
■ewd, as giving a ’picture of the ooart and conrtiers of Claries, 
irawn from the life, telling their own story in their own way, 
md^therefoie oontaining not only a delineation of their in- 
rigues, occupations, and pleasures, but of their mode# of 
•easoning and thinking, and the sympathies and principles, 
tuch aS they were, upon which this licentious and but too 
mtertaining part of society at that time proceeded. Courage 
teems to have been their only virtue, lrveQnese their only 
nerit ; the manners of Chesterfield, and the morals of Roche- 
oucauit. 

An exhibition & the feelings and reasonings of the king 
and his cotrtiers on the graver subjeots of national policy 
may be found in the*poems of Dryden; the powerful advocate 
of any and of every cause, whose affluent mind and pregnant 
fancy were never without an argument and an image, what¬ 
ever might be the* topic either of his poetry or his prose; 
worthy to bd 1 the assertor of the best interests of mankind, 
and sometimes enforcing them with the most enviable spirit 
and success; the master of a lyre, no doubt, whose song can 
never die; whose numbers are always easy, airy, and melo¬ 
dious ; often breaking away into passages of the most striking 
vigour, and sometimes kindling into flashes of the most 
genuine sublimity; yet a poet, it must at the same time be 
confessed, whose compositions are often debased by coarse¬ 
ness, and disfigured by extravagance, and who was ready, 
• when occasion required, to give plausibility and force to the 
most wretched commonplaces of servility or licentiousness, of 
bigotry or superstition. He who reads his great poetical 
pamphlet, the Absalom and Acbitophel, after having previously 
acquainted himself With the history and characters of the 
timd, will perceive that, however he may have admired it 
before, he may still be said never before to haw read H; and 
he will neither wonder at the grea$ name which the poet has 
transmitted to posterity, nor deny him the highest preroga¬ 
tive of genius—the power of stamping on his works the 
impression of immortality, and qf giving a value that shall 
never cease,ae productions which originally served the 'fleeting 
purposes of the day. 
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LECTURE XU. 


X» W ittf for Mwwrof Cmmpy iet, the oo?i- 

fO^lm^at tW d***, *od ^-jrtdngB of frrydea and the 
wit»; to lee the extrema* of which human nature is capable, 
we m*y tarn from them prod actions, and consult Gray’s notes 
to Hwdibrts, and Hudibras himself, with such sertnooe ofrthe 
Preabytoriaa divines, and such public papers of Presbyterian 
rtateamen as have reached ub. 

As a close to the whole of oar inquiries, we may direct our 
attention to the History of Scotland by Laing,'a work which 
will be found often contributing to explain and illustrate the 
reign of Charles I., but absolutely necessary in considering 
the reign of Charies II. # 

Laing is a writer who throws out his opinions so freely and 
so strongly, on subjects so various and so important, that, from 
the impossibility of all comment, they must be left by me 
entirely unnoticed. But it is necessary to observe that the 
style, which is at first somewhat repulsive, will be found 
materially to improve, as the work proceeds, and at length 
cease to remind us of the disagreeable, abfltract manner, and 
of many of the faults of Gibbon. The narrative is neces¬ 
sarily encumbered not a little with church history; and as it 
places human nature in no new light on these occasions, may 
in these places be slightly perused, 

Laing is not considered as a writer favourable to the Stuarts; 
but how could he (if fit to write at all) be favourable ? h is 
in the history which he details that the faults of these princes 
are most unequivocally displayed. Whatever be the excuses 
for their conduct, which may or may not be found while ' 
we read the history of England, they totally disappear when 
we taro to the annals of Scotland; and from that moment 
their defence is hopeless. 
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I. 

CLAEESDofl' relate* of Charles II., that he came to^him one day when 
they were both togetbe* in exile, and asked him with some astonishment, 
whether the penal atatntes against the Catholic* in England eould pce*ibly 
be such, as they had been represented to him, in conversation. The chan- 
cellor was obliged to confeaa to him that they really were, and to endeavour 
to explain to him how nod why penal statutes of this nature had been made. 
But it is probable that the humanity of the young king, not trained up under 
the discipline of polemical warfare, received an impression in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, careless as he was, which could never afterward* be_ 
removed. It is at the same time to be observed, that Charles was totally in¬ 
capable of all severer virtue, and therefore that he recoiled from toy deserip- 
tion of religion which insisted on the purity of the heart and the triumphs of 
self-denial; yet was his understanding too penetrating to leave him undis¬ 
turbed in the indulgence of his vice*: he was therefore placed, as sometimes 
happens* within the reach of the two extreme* of rafidelijy and superstition ; 
and in his hours of gaiety beheviog nothing, and believing every thing on the 
contrary, during those cold notations of melancholy to which men of plea¬ 
sure are so peculiarly exposed, he was, from the first, a fit subject for the 
influence of the ceremonies and pretensions of the Roman Catholic church. 
And from these and other considerations it may be concluded that he came 
to England, and rAnained t» his death, perfectly disposed to eitend every 
kjndneas to the member* of a church, with the sentiments, at least, of whose 
religion he could sympathize, and to whose communion, therefore (for reli¬ 
gious inquiry into doctrine* wa* out of the quetlioo), he must bar* appeared 
to himaelf to belong. 

The king, therefore, and the Roman Catholic*, saw with pleasure the < 
Presbyterians totally excluded froth the e*tabli*hment, because they coooeived 
that the greater were the numbers of those without the pale, the better would 
be their treatment; and that the Papist* might tbu* come hi with the real to 
partake of the benefits of some general act of toleration. 
m -The Presbyterians, on the contrary, intolerant to a degree that would be 
perfectly ludicrous if it were not for the serious nature of the sobjeettboogh 
they were extremely exasperated when they fooad themselves to atyflrrad by 
the Church of England, could cordially unite wijb that cbnrch ia at least 
equally abemmaiing those of the Roman Catholic communion. 
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Jeep, ta*j wto» dw^s r ***T w r.,knii« * « A«t in this respect 

SS.T3SST »irJ^ - -——*■ 
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Uid PraWlaA, atid between the different wet* of the *’ ro * ee *" 13 ’ *" 
w many *rt«f cbr.1 and religious Jripnte, the pro»p^w« rti 1 

clouds; the civil and religions li^e* of *« destroyed by the 

of tml and oncertaiaty; and they might have been 7 

LTsuhcera of any of the great parti- of the state, or even of some of 

thfir particular combinatiooi. 

u. 

I* the debates of the two houses, the secret history of the time* cannot 
now be discovered, but the proceedings of parliament during the whole of 

this reign seldom ceased to be important. ~ », t 

Among other of their acts may be mentioned the Habeas Corpus Aeh 
The nature of it must be examined in Blackstone and our constitutional 
Tiloonclusion tobe drawn from the whole of the core seems to 
be ^extreme difficulty with whichhhe liberty of the subject can be secured 
£Lle* train of impediment, which they rabo ad^mster the aw, can if 
they please, and will, if they are not prevented, throw in t^e way of the prop r 
eAcution of them : and on the whole, a new instance to show how vain is 
the letter of the haw, unless a proper sense of propriety and ngb is genera 
by the constitution through the great mass of the community. 

It might have been thought that, before this celebrated act, enough ha 
been done for the freedom of the subject; but not so : Ad an act like tins, 
which only gives the subject, when thrown into prison,a power 
the reason of bis commitment, such an acf declarfc by the Duke of 
York to be inconsistent with the esistance of all regular government; though 
the very contrary seems the fact, for w.tbout it the liberty of no man is 
soenre; and the law is easily suspended whenever the crrocal situation of 
the country renders it neoeasary. “ Nemo impnsonetur nisi, fcc., said the 
.barons in MagrraCharta; but it was not till the time of this met that their 
great principle was ever perfectly exhibited in prarfee. 

The vary remarkable provision of law, called the Test Act, was ran eraise- 
quetuie of the very singular times of Charles II.—time* when the reigning 
monarch was believed to be m a conspiracy agahal hisreobjecW, the 
Immediate h«r to the crown an enemy to their religion. Byth* set sdl w 
excluded from civil nfioos who took DM tin sacrament “wfcertoa'manner of 
the Chlfch of ■Bngtand.’’ Arid this religions prot of ih* test wu conurred 
a*. tt>e only expedient fce^Dcapamrating tha Papists, against whom the a* 
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Tb*J>aii York and odfa oonoasmxMa Rfouto CaSkd** rwigned, their 
P®*ie*«|fc «raprfi»cifiMii«n,proUMy -retained tW ”601 another con- 
»«tt) >Boe follo w g), whfolf »u oot within the intention of the bgtsUture; 
the Dtnontetten w*U a* the Papwt* agreed not with the Church of Enghuid 
ia their manner of taking the sacrament j.and the act has ever sinos Rented 
to tbeb exclusion from office* a». completely a* if they had been the object* 
a Sf JMt whom.it w*i originally t levelled. “Great pains,” says Burnet, 
“were taken by the court to divert thi* bill; the court propoaed that some 
regard might be had to Protestant Ditsenters. By thi» mean* they hoped 
-*0 bare set item and .the church party into new heat*, for now all were united 
againit Popery. Lore, who served for the city of London, and *1 himself 
a Directory,**w what ill effect* any such quarrels might hare; so tie moved 
that an eftctuEl security might be found\gainit PoMty, and that nothing 
might inWpose till that was done; when that was ove^then they would try 
to deaerve some favour; but at present they were willing to be under the 
aevefhy of the laws, rather than dog a more necessary wotk with tbeir con¬ 
cerns.”—(Burnet, vol. 1. p. 347.) 

The conduct of the Dissenters seems to hare got tbhm great reputation. 
'But whenever a penal statute 11 to be drawn up, its enactments should be 
very strictly limited, and the future consequences of it be well cooiidered. 
The Commons bad provided by their Test Act for their own defence; but 
the bill which they afterwards brought in, and which they passed for the ease 
of the Dissenters, suffered amendments in the House of Lotds; and the 
parliament was adjourned before these proposed alterations could be adjusted. 
In point of fact, it qgger afterwards became a law, The truth is, that the 
Commons should tuve provided for thwcsunj of the Dissenters in their original 
bill; or, if that mignt have delayed its enactment, should at all events tAe 
insisted subsequently on justice being done. What they themselves neglected 
to do, do subsequent legislature ever did; and tbe Dissenters at jhis moment 
find th^r feelings wounded, and the fair range of their talents confined, by an 
act of exclusion originally passed with the concurrence and co-operation of 
thetr own body. 

It is not in mattfert of government, as in other concerns, that a law or any 
political regulation may be put aside when its object has been accomplished. 
Such are the passions of mankind, that Laws are seldom, nor can tbeyalway^ 
with safety, be either repealed** improved on the mere suggestions (how- 
ever convincing) <rf argument and philosophy. Legislators should be foerre 
fore very cartful how they ever suspend, even for a moment, tbs great 
principles of policy trod justice. (Their successors are ^ways more likely 
to acquiAce in Mr faults than to repair them. This IS bem shown bu. 
too dearly by all the subsequent events of our history. * 

When William HI. came to the throes, h was impossible for him to over- 
-look the religion* prejudices of his new subjects, sod this more resnarkabfe 
nwcimsutof their unfortunate influeaae. Hu first attempt appears to have 
been to emancipate tbs Dime n ten faro the Teat Act. He took m earliest 
Opportunity, in ooe of his speeches, to observe < 1 $ 4 ), “ drat be wgs; with all 
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r to scathes Ms whole bjrMMfaf off a pvt 

^ ^ 

,R *%» F«<xare mfrnmn <rf retire and dirina worship ass of dm* 
•rigtmJ, sod hf a aMn so wholly dirts* bm foe saoalar t%irs of public 
society^ that they casao* be applied to tboae awls, and thereiA the church, 
b 7 StoP®* “ '»*U •* canassoo prodeooe, ought to take can not* 

either tender consciences within itself, or five offeooe to three 
witboat, by mixihg their sacred mysteries with secular interest*. 

“ Sixthly, Because we sen not see how it can consul with the law of God, 
cownoon equity, or the right of any free born subject, that any one be 
punished without a crime. If it be a crime not to tahe the sacrament 
according to^the usage of the Church of England, erery one ought to ije 
punished for it; which nobody affirms. If it be no crime’, those who are 
capable and judged fit for employments by the kiog, ought not to be 
punished with a law of exclusion for not doiog**hat Wkich it is oo crime to 
forbear. (Signed) “ Oxford. “Moansoar. 

• “ J. Lovilace. Morraooa. 

“ P. Whaetok. “Paorr.’' 

l"be neat attempt of the king waj a bill of comprehension : as be could not 
relieve the noncon^rmuts, while they remained such, he laboured to induce 
the church to enlarge her pale, and by omissions and concessions, to render 
it possible for the Dissenters conscientiously to join her communion. 

But ibe difficulty soon started in tb* House of Lords was, who were the 
proper persons to decide on these concessions—a committee of the clergy or 
a committee of the clergy Sid laity conjointly. 

Barnet tells us that he himself made a mistake (and r very egregious 
mistake it was), and that he argued for the former —the house decided with 
him, i. e. in favour If a committee of the clergy only. * 

A protest was, however, again left on the journals, though signed ODly by 
three. Among other general and constitutional reasons fpx the interference 
of the laity m such subsets, the following one is given more particularly 
applicable to the case. 


“ Fifthly, Because the commission being intended for the satisfaction of 
Dissenters, it would be oonvement that laymen of different ranks, nay, 
perhaps of different opinions, too, should be mixed in it, the better to find 
expedient* for that end, rather than clergymen alone of our church, who am 
generally observed to have vgry much the same way of reasoning and 
thinking. Wikcbestek. Moedaukt. J. LoviLAca.” 

But the Commons were still more intolerant than the Lords, and an 
addrww soon appeared from them, requesting the king to continue his care 
for the prarervapou of the Church of England,wvhose aototitution they told 
him was best suited to the Support of this monarchy, praying hits to call 
a convocation of the clergy, ass urrng him, at the same time, that it was their 
p iu*entioa to preoeed to the consideration of giving ease to Prqteatant 
Dissenter*. 

When the convocstkm came to decade on the humane intentions of the 
kwg, the reasonableness of the pretest of the lords was sou* apparent. 
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Bent**■ *1 «ad‘», toL,^ *w» tu **b« tacos* of w*at 

peMedbeth bsfcvs tad #ssri«g these meeting*.'* It# roore rigid ifcoogfct, 
* chat loo rnaoh #vi already done for the Dissenters i’ “ that the Airing the 
ca*to*M and jeonsritutio* of our church, to gratify a ptvriA had obatiMle 
party, mi lile to h*ve*oo other effect on them lax W shake theei more 
lneoieot;” “a* if *e church, bj offering throe alterations, monad to confess 
Ae had been hitherto in the wrong they thought this attetrfpt would divide 
at among ouretive*, *d make our people lose their esteem for the liturgy; if 
it appeared that it wanted correction. * 

To these arguments, which may be considered as the permanent arguments 
on the subject, the bishop offers his reply, and then go« on thus “ Bat 
while man werejgrgumg this matter on both sides, the partj that was sow at 
work for King James took hold of this occasion to inflame mef's minds j it 
was said the Church was to be pulled down, and Presbytergwas to be aetnp.” 

(Life, kc.) .“ The ^Diversities took fire upon this.". " Severe 

reflections were cast on the king as being in an interest contrary to the 
church.” . .. «. “So that"it was soon very visible,” says at last the bishop, 
“ that Wt-were not in a temper cool or calm enough to encourage the farther 
prosecutingwuch a design.” 

This want of religious moderation, of which the btsl^pp'speaks, must be 
considsred as a sinking proof of the deep impression that bad been made on 
the community by the civil wars and long habits of religious dispute; for at 
the time that the Declaration of Rights was becoming the acknowledged con¬ 
stitution of the country; at the time that Englam^md advanced so far before 
the great rival country of France in all the doctrines of civil liberty; in 
religious liberty sbe was actually a century behind her; the twenty-sixth 
article of the edict of Nantz, enacted by Henry IV,'(the contemporary of 
Elizabeth), admitted the Protestants to all civil offices indiscriminately with 
their fellow Christians, the Roman Catholics. 

The real ground on which these religious exclusions were, and always 
have been defended, is that of terror; terror, lest the inferior sect, by obtaining 
political power, should, after a struggle for equality, contend at last for 
s\g>eriohty. 

It is not very creditable to human nature to observe, that when this terror 
is rttdly felt, it operates in a contrary way. In the settlement of religious 
claims and differences, the roferior sect often gams something from the fears 
but never from the generosity of tjie superior; the Protestants, fox instance, 
had waged a' long and desperate civil war with the Roman Catholics in 
France, and the terror which they really inspired, enabled Henry IV. to 
procure for them such of the terms of the edict of giants as am of an equitable 
nature. Similar effects havff been more or lea produced in other countries 
on similar occasion* of reconcilement and pacification, through all the periods 
of these dreadful contentions. 

Afterwards, whan the Protestants ceased to be such objects of terror, 
Louis XIV: could indulge his intolerance, and hepirh them from thegr 
country in a wsnwl the roost impolitic and cruel. 

In England, in like manner, had the Papist* bees at all competent to 
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ester into a oRest of jW with tbc ProUrturts, thaw would miu hurt 
appeared took a dreadful anty d penal lawi on oar statute books. The 
Scotch obadn*d from us, by arm*, their kfrk ; 10, too, the nonconformists in 
Williw»’» time would new bare beeo excluded from often, or even from 
the pale of the Church of England, if they had rttUj inspired tboee appre¬ 
hensions which their opponents affected to feel, or at lout persuaded them- 
selres that they, on the whole, might as well act npon. In seasons of real 
terror, religious factions either ooodliate or poailirqt murder and destroy 
each other, as in the pacifications with the Huegonots and the massacres of 
France and Ireland Mtis in laterrals of comparative repose and of considerable 
security tint the superior sect suffers its miligoity calmly to expand into penal 
statutes, sweeping accusations, and ungenerous suspicions; into arguments 
that admit not of answer (because dtey turn upon their own fedings and ap¬ 
prehensions), find into amusing exhortations to the inferior sect, “ to wait 
for better times,” See. Jw. 



LECTURE XX. 


James ii. revolution. 

O N the death of Charles II., the Duke of York took as 
peaceable possession of the throne as if no effort had 
ever been made to debar him from the succession. 

If the exclusionists had carried their measure, James would 
hare been always represented by a very large and resectable 
description of writers, as, on the whole, a victim to party 
rage. 

Without perhaps denying exactly the right of a community 
to provide for its own happiness, they would have contented 
themselves with observing that religious opinions were iu 
themselves no just disqualification; that it by no means fol¬ 
lowed that James, though a Papist himself, would have vio¬ 
lated the constitution of his country, rather than not make-his 
subjects the same; that the conduct of men altered with their 
situation; and that, at all events, the patriotism and good 
sense of James were not fairly tried. 

But happily for one of the most important of all causes, the 
cause of civil liberty, the experiment was really made; and 
all that the exclusionists had foreseen, all that with very 
manly wisdojp they had endeavoured to prevent, actually took 
place. 

When, however, the expectations of the exclusionists were 
verified, and the arbitrary and bigoted nature of James was 
inflamed rather than pacified by the possession of power, it by 
no means followed that the community would be then able 
to relieve itself from the calamity which it had incurred. It 
is very easy fcr atheorist to say, that anatiqp has only to will 
to be free, and to be so. The affairs of mankind proceed ip 
no such manner. 

On such i subject as the Revolution in 1888, the student 
will turelv think that myrains he can bestow are too great 
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But he MB rae from the whole with wy d iff i mm t Imp r es ¬ 
sions from wbat I hare dqoe, if be doe* not entitle this Revo¬ 
lution not only the glorious, but, U> the first place, the 
fortunate Revolution of 1688. If he can but place himself 
in the midst of these occurrences, and suppose himself igno¬ 
rant of what is to happen, it is with a sort of actual fear and 
trembling that he will read the history of these times; let 
him consider what his country has become by the successful 
termination of these transactions, and what it might have 
been rendered by a contrary issue ; bow much the interests 
of Europe were at this juncture identified with those of Eng¬ 
land ; and what a variety of events, the most slight and the 
most natural, might have thrown the whole into a state of 
confusion and defeat. 

Thesfirst question to be examined is the conduct of James, 
his unconstitutional measures, his arbitrary designs. 

After the student has perused the history in Hume and 
Rapin, and compared it with the parliamentary debates of 
Cobbett, he will see that the indictment that was afterwards 
preferred against James by die two houses of legislature was 
strictly founded in fact, point by point 

As it is impossible for me to detail the history, not an inci¬ 
dent of which is without its importance, I will just state what 
that indictment was. When the crown was afterwards offered 
to William and Mary, both houses prefaced their offer by 
declaring the reasons that compelled them to adopt a mea¬ 
sure so extraordinary. They were these; and they form a sort 
of summary of the reign of James II., and therefore I shall 
read them to you; in every word they deserve attention ; 
they are the case of the people of England on this great 
occasion. 

“ Whereas the late king, James II., by the assistance of 
divers evil counsellors, judges, and ministers employed by 
him, did endeavour to subvert and extirpate the Protestant 
religion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom ; By 
assuming and- exercising a power of dispensing with, and 
s uspendin g of laws, and the execution oF laws, without con¬ 
sent of parliament; By committing and prosecuting differs 
worthy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excused from 
concurring to the said ’assumed power; By issuing and 
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causing to be executed, a commission under the great seal, 
for erecting a court called ‘ the Court of Commissioners for 
Ecclesiastical CausesBy lerying money for and to the use 
of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, for ether time and 
in other manner than the same was granted by parliament; 
By raising and keeping a standing army within this kingdom, 
in tune of peace, without consent of parliament, and quar¬ 
tering soldiers contrary to Jaw; By causing divers good sub¬ 
jects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, at the same time 
when Papists were both armed and employed contrary to 
law; By violating the freedom of election of members to 
serve in parliament ; By prosecutions in the Court of King’s 
Bench for matters and causes cognizable only in parliament; 
and by divers other arbitrary and illegal courses: And 
whereas of late years partial, corrupt, and unqualified per¬ 
sons have been returned, and served on juries in trials, and 
particularly divers juries on trials for high treason, which were 
not freeholders; and excessive bail hath been required of 
persons committed in criminal cases, to elude the benefit of 
the laws made for the liberty of the subject; and excessive 
fines have been imposed, and illegal and cruel punishments 
inflicted ; and several grants and promises made of fines and 
forfeitures, before any conviction or judgment against the 
persons upon whom the same were to be levied : all which 
are utterly and directly contrary to the known laws, and sta¬ 
tutes, and freedom of this realm,” 

£uch were the articles of accusation preferred, and it will 
be found justly preferred, against James. 

And thus much for the external facts of his administration. 

From these, the conclusion to the internal principles of his 
conduct is sufficiently clear; and the very particulars of these 
proceedings, such as they have been collected by historians, 
are all teeming with evidence of a bigotry and a rage for 
arbitrary power that advanced to a state of perfect infatu¬ 
ation. 

With respect to such facts and intrigues as were concealed 
from the public, sufficient evidence may be seen in Dalrymple 
of the baseness of their nature, and of their entire hostility to 
the liberties, civil and religious, of the English nation. This 
evidence has been made still more abundant by the late pub- 
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licatkm of Mr. Fox, which contains a new supply of authentic 
documents from France, and the most int e r estin g letters be¬ 
tween the French king and his ambassador Bari Hod. The 
instruction td be derived from these original letters is the 
same which we have already announced, when we considered 
the communications that passed between the French court 
and Charles II. We are here, for instance, taught the im¬ 
portance of the two houses of parliament, particularly the 
commons, the arts by which they were to be managed, the 
pretences by which they were to be deceived, the topics by 
which they were to be soothed, the principles by which they 
were to be l>etrayed, the expedients by which they were to 
be corrupted, the obstacle that their meetings and debates 
always opposed to the designs of the French and English 
courts, and on the whSle, the impossibility that schemes of 
arbitrary power should succeed, while the parliaments retained 
the control of the purse, and still preserved their integrity. 

Having now, in a general manner, considered the nature of 
the attack that was made by James on the constitution of 
the country’, which is the Jirst part of the subject, we may 
next turn to examine the nature of the resistance that was 
opposed to him; which is the seofcid part. 

And when this part is Considered, the conclusion seems to 
he, and it is a melancholy conclusion, that if James had not 
violated the religious persuasions of his subjects, he would 
have met with no proper resistance whatever, and that the 
English nation, after all the sufferings and exertions of their 
ancestors, would at this period Save submitted to such viola¬ 
tions of their civil liberties, and would have allowed such 
precedents to be established, that in the event these liberties 
might very probably have been lost, like those of the other 
European monarchies. 

The natural guardian of the community was, in the first 
place, the parliament. But so successful had been the prac¬ 
tices of the king, and of his predecessor, Charles, that when 
he looked over the list of the returns, he declared “that 1 
<here were not more than forty names which he could have 1 
wished not there.” 

The parliament was only suffered to sit a yetr. Some 
proper feeling was indeed shown, when the king intimated to 
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them (deariy enough) that he meant to maintain a titan ding 
wmy. But their expostulatkw® with the crown in this Inst 
address were merely directed against his suspension* and 
■violations of the law in favour of the Papists, 

Expostulations of the most dutiful kind; to which his 
majesty replied, by saying he did not expect such an ad¬ 
dress ; and when Coke, of Derby, animated for the moment 
with the remembrance of the better days of the constitution, 
stood up and said, “ he hoped that they were all Englishmen, 
and not to be frightened out of their duty by a few high 
words,” he was immediately sent to the Tower “ for his 
indecent and undutiful reflection on the king and on the 
house.” 

The king immediately prorogued the parliament, and never 
suffered it again to assemble; and here, for any thing that 
can be discovered to the contrary, in the honest, unpremedi¬ 
tated effusion of a single representative of the people, might 
have ended all the efforts that could be made in the cause of 
the civil liberties of the country. 

For from #hat quarter comes the next resistance to the 
illegal proceedings of the crown ? From the ecclesiastical 
bodies—the Charter Housd^the University of Cambridge, the 
colleges of Oxford, and the seven bishops, the representatives 
of the Engligh clergy; that is, from men who had been so 
lately, at the dose of the reign of Charles II., the addressers 
of the crown b the language of Bervility, and the preachers 
and the propagators of the doctrine of passive obedience. 

Happily for the nation, tht clergy at this period, venerable 
in their characters and situation, however mistaken b their 
political theories, however the teachers of passive obedience, 
could after all resist, when their own acknowledged rights, 
when their own established opinions b religion, were endan¬ 
gered ; and the community, on their part, could be roused 
into some sense of their danger when they saw the most dig¬ 
nified ministers of their religion, even the prelates of the 
land, hurried away by officers of justice and consigned to im¬ 
prisonment b the Tower. 

The king’s own standing army, and the very sentinels who 
had to guard the* peaceful sufferers, participated with the 
multitude b their sense of religious horror at the king’s in- 
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tolerable violation of all law, privilege, arid security; of every 
thing- that wag deer and r e s p e cta ble in the eyes of his sub¬ 
ject*. 

The fact wu, that the age still continued to be an age of 
religious dispute. In the former part of the century, we saw 
the sectaries, animated by the religious principle, enter onto 
a contest with the Church of England and the crown; we 
now see, by the unexpected direction of the same religious 
principle, the Church of England itself slowly and heavily 
moved onward into an opposition to the monarch. 

Not that the church had begun to entertain more enlight¬ 
ened notions on the subject of civil obedience, but that the 
crown had most fortunately allied itself to Popery; and the 
church, though it abjured the doctrines of resistance, however 
modified, abominated with still greater earnestness the tenets 
and superstitions of the Roman Catholic communion. 

It is not too much to assert that the resistance of the people 
of England to James was universally of a religious nature; 
of a very large portion of the country, the high Tory and 
ecclesiastical part, exclusively so. 

But Ifcsides these, there was another great division of the 
nation, of which the resistance Was not exclusively of a reli¬ 
gious nature. The resistance here was compounded; it was 
not only of a religious, but also, and very properly, of a civil 
nature. This party was the Whig party, the exclusionists, 
who, like Coke of Derby, were not to be put down by high 
words; these, however fallen and trampled upon since the 
victory of Charles II. and the accession of James, still 
existed, though discountenanced and in silence; and they 
must no doubt have observed, with pleasure, their cause 
strengthening as the king proceeded, and new prospects 
arising of civil happiness to their country from the religious 
fury of their arbitrary monarch, the very prince whom they 
had endeavoured, from an anticipation of hi* character and 
designs, to exclude from the throne. 

So much for the resistance which the king experienced at 
home. The next great division of the subject is the resistance 
which'James experienced from abroad. 

Charles II., in a most fortunate moment of improvidence, 
had suffered his minister Dan by to connect the Prince of 
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Onage wit% 4ie royal family of England. If James had 
no mate ^ddren, the wife of William thug became first in 
soocftsaion. Even if he had, »be remained so, in case the 
direct male hoe was to be departed from. * ' 

The greai enemy of the civil and religions liberties of 
Eorppe was, at that time, Louis XIV.; their great hero, 
W lflia m, William had seen his own country nearly destroyed, 
when he had to defend it or perish in the last dyke. The great 
assistants of Louis had been Charles and James. Between 
William and Louis there could be no peace, and only the 
appearance of amity between William and his father-in-law, 
James, 

In the situation of England, all eyes were naturally turned 
upon this great and 1, hitherto successful assertor of the rights 
of mankind. 

William on his part could not but be perfectly alive to 
any representations that reached him from a country like 
England. 

The communications that passed cannot now be thoroughly 
known. This was to be expected. But some idea of them 
may be formed from the pubbeation of Dalrymple. • 

Much of the intercourse between William and the patriots 
must have been of a verbal nature, carried on by his two 
agents, Dyckvelt, and Zuylistein, men of address and ability, 
whom, under different pretences, he sent over into England. 

The letters in Dalrymple must, of course, be examined. 
Dalrymple speaks of them as showing, that “ there are few 
great families in the country, whose ancestors had not a hand 
in the Revolution.” To me t^ey appear to show nothing of 
the sort; making every allowance for the necessity of conceal¬ 
ment and caution, they are neither so many, nor so strong, 
as might have been expected; and it is not a little remarkable 
that the great families of this country have never produced 
any letters or memoirs to illustrate the more secret history of 
these extraordinary times. I am not aware of any means 
that we have to gratify the curiosity with which we so natu¬ 
rally turn, to inquire after the more secret intrigues that , 
concurred in producing this memorable event of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Among the letters produced by Dalrymple, there are more 
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from die Tory lord*, than con id faave been looked for; bat the 
association for joining William, if be came ord,‘*(^ after all 
not sent till the end of Jane, 1688: he landed in November; 
and was at last only signed in cipher by four lords, Devon¬ 
shire, Dauby, Shrewsbury, and Lundy; two commoners, Mr. 
Sidney and Admiral Russell, and one bishop, the Abdiel of the 
Bench, Compton, then Bishop of London. 

The seven patriots just mentioned (there were no more), to 
whom we are so deeply indebted, assure William in their 
letter, “ that the greatest part of the nobility and gentry are 
as much dissatisfied as themselves: that nineteen out of 
twenty are desirous of a change; that very many of the com¬ 
mon soldiers do daily show such an aversion to the Popish 
religion, that there is the greatest pro lability they would 
desert; and amongst the seamen there is not one in ten who 
would do James any service.” 

But here we ought certainly to ask, how, after all, was the 
Prince of Orange to attempt any regular enterprise agajpat 
the crown of England ? Observe his difficulties, and you 
will then understand his merit. He was only at the head of 
a small republic ; that republic had been reduced, but a few 
years before, to the very last extremities by the arms of 
Louis. How was William to prepare an expedition, and not 
be observed by the French and English monarchs; how to 
prosecute it, and not be destroyed by their power? If he 
attacked England with a small force, how was he to resist 
James ? if with a large one, how was Holland in his absence 
to resist Louis? In either case, h'ow was fae to extricate 
himself from the English and. French fleets, which-might 
prevent his landing in the first place, or at least render his 
return impossible in the second ? How could he expect that 
the English who had so long contended for the empire of the 
seas, with their great rivals, the Dutch, would forego the 
triumph of a naval victory, if it was once put within their 
reach? How was William to trust to the representations of 
the English patriots, who might be tuspected of judging of 
.their countrymen, through the medium of their own wishes 
and resentments ? How was he to expect, even if he landed, 
that the gentry- and nobility would hazard their live* and 
fortunes by appearing in arms, when only seven of them had 
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as yfct ventured, by any distinct act, 4o incur the guilt of 
treason T^TVhat spirit of freedom, much less of resistance, 
had the nation shown, now fen - seven years, since the political 
victory of Charles II> over the exclasionists ? Monmonth, 
the idol of the English populace, had just been destroyed by 
James without difficulty; so had Argyle. What was to be 
expected from a country that was loud indeed in their abuse 
of Popery, but whose pulpits, and public meetings, and courts 
of justice, resounded with the doctrines of passive obedience, 
and whose very parliaments seemed to admit the same fatal 
principles ? 

Pat the case that Willliam should even succeed so far as to 
oblige James to call a parliament, give up his illegal preten¬ 
sions, and pro miseron fortuity to the laws in future. To what 
end or purpose, as fer as William was himself concerned, 
what benefit was to accrue to him, but the mere liberty of 
returning; while James was to be left in^silence and at his 
leisure, to wait for more favourable times, watch his oppor¬ 
tunities, recover his authority, and persecute or destroy, one 
by one, all who had contributed to resist or modify his pre¬ 
rogative. 

It is by reflections of thia kind, I mnst repeat, that we can 
alone be taught duly to estimate the merits of William. The 
difficulties of the enterprise show the greatness of his genius, 
and the extent of our obligation. 

As fer as the continent was concerned, some idea may be 
formed of the merits of William from a chapter in Somerville 
(the eighth), and they may be still further investigated in 
Ttnd&L It is true that many favourable circumstances con¬ 
curred to enable William to combine the discordant materials 
around him to his purpose; but the sagacity, activity, and 
steadiness, with which he availed himself of every advantage 
which fortune offered him, were above all praise. 

So much for the resistance to James from abroad, prepara¬ 
tory to the enterprise of William. 

Some assistance may be derived from Burnet, particularly 
in the next stage of our inquiry, the enterprise itself. » 

Burnet had all the merits, and all the faults, of au ardent, 
impetuous, headstrong man, whose mind Was honest, and 
whose objects were noble. Whatever he reports himself to 
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have heard or seen^the reader stay be t e a m e d he really did 
bear and tee. Bat be matt receive hie rjywrifctions and 
conclusions with that cmntion which moat ever be observed 
when we listen to the relation of a warm and busy partisan, 
whatever be hk natural integrity and good tense. 

He is often censured and sometimes corrected, but the fact 
seems to be, that without his original, and certainly honest 
account, we should know little about the events and affairs he 
professes to explain. Many of the writers, who are not very 
willing to deceive his assistance, would be totally at a loss 
without it , 

One of the first remarks to be made on this enterprise is, 
that with an armament that stretched out to the distance of 
twenty miles, William was not prevented \>y the English fleet 
from landing at Torbay. 

But the second remark is most highly discreditable to the 
English nation. William landed, and was not joined; and 
seems to have remained a whole week, at and about Exeter, 
without any material assistance or countenance either from 
the clergy or gentry, nobility or people. 

It is well that he did not retire, as he ouce thought to have 
done, while to retire was in his power. But perhaps it 
struck him (very properly), that though nothing was done for 
him, nothing was done against him; that the king, with his 
thirty thousand men, did not after all appear and drive him 
and his fourteen thousand foreigners into the sea. 

W r e know something, but not much, of the secret history of 
the court during this critical period. 

There is a diary by the tecond Earl of Clarendon, published 
with his letters. Clarendon was connected with the royal 
family, and seems to have put down, from time to time, some 
of the farts that passed before him, and some of the thoughts 
that occurred to him. Any genuine living account of this 
sort,however scanty, or by whatever person made, cannot be 
otherwise than interesting. It is mixed np too with all the 
particular* of his own concerns and petty engagements, and 
what little therefore is said, most be considered as said with* 
out art or affectation, and therefore the proper street of 
obs e r v a tion. 

The diary begins to contain passages of interest at the 
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fortysfirat page, in May, 1688. What%ppeans confirms the 
general ac*o and* given by (be historian*. 

The great question is, why the king did not take more 
vigotoa* measures to prepare for the approach of the Prince 
of Orange; or afterwards, when the prince really had landed, 
to drive him out of the country. 

“ September the 24th,” says Lord Clarendon, “ I went to 
thp king’s levee. He told me the Dutch were now coming to 
invade England in good earnest. I presumed to ask if he 
really believed it, to which the king replied w4lb warmth, 
‘ Do I se* you, my lord? and now,’ said he, ‘ I shall see 
what the Church of England men will do.’ ” Again : “ Oc¬ 
tober 16,,I was at the king’s levee. His majesty told me 
that the Dutch troops were all embarked, See. See. ‘ You will 
all find,’ added the king, ‘ the Prince of Orange a worse man 
than Cromwell.’ ” * 

So that the king seems to have been fully aware, though 
late, of hie danger. 

At last appeared the declaration of the Prince of Orange, 
and then the king perceived that the ground was hollow 
under him. “ November 2, Friday. The archbishop,” says 
the diary ^ " and Bishop of London were with the king, 
having been sent for; there were likewise present the Bishops 
of Durham, Chester, and St. David’s. The king showed 
them the Prince of Orange’s declaration, and bade Lord 
Preston read that clause which says, ‘ that he was invited 
by several of the lords, spiritual and temporal.’ They all, as 
I have been told, assured the king the contrary. The king 
said he believed them, and was very well satisfied. He told 
them he thought it necessary that they should make some 
declaration, expressing their dislike of the prince’s coming in 
thin manner, and that they should brin£ it to him m soon as 
possible.” 

Bat the bishops, after all, never did nor would express any 
, such dislike. 

At the end of this volume, in the appendix, there are some 
very curious particulars of what passed between the king and 
the bie^pps on the subject of distributing and reading his 
majesty’s declaration of indulgence; and again, on the sub¬ 
ject last mentioned, when the king required from them an 
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abhorrence of the designs of the Prince of Orange—the par¬ 
ticulars are remarkable. He seems to have begun with 
Compton, the Bishop of London, and to have closeted him 
first. This bishop had, in fact, signed the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange, it may fee remembered; he was one of the 
seven. The king read to him the short paragraph in the 
prince’s declaration, where the lords spiritual, at well as 
temporal, are mentioned, as having invited him over. The 
moment must have been trying: but the prelate had been a 
soldier in his youth, and seems to have faced the enemy with 
steadiness in the first place, and then to have drawn off his 
forces with all due expedition and decorum, “ I am confi¬ 
dent,” he replied to the king, “ that the rest of the bishops 
would as readily answer in the negative as myself.” His 
majesty then said he believed them all innocent, but he 
expected a decimation of that innocence and an abhor¬ 
rence, &c. 

“ That is a matter to be considered," said the prelate. It 
was considered ; conferences held. A very singular dialogue 
followed between his majesty and his prelates, and it might 
soon have been very clear to the monarch, that the trial of 
seven of them in Westminster Hall, and the imprisonment in 
the Tower, whatever might be the passive nature of their 
obedience, neither could nor would be forgotten, when active 
exertions were required from them. 

James too must have perceived, or thought that he per¬ 
ceived, that his army could not be trusted ; and that, however 
he might despise their theological learning, they would pro¬ 
bably think it a point of honour not to fight against what 
they considered as their religion. 

On the whole, it appears from the diary, that the king had 
received .the account of the prince’s landing the day after he 
had effected it, that is, on the 6th of November, and that it 
was not till the evening of the 17th, that he set off to join his 
army at Sarum. 

There is a book sometimes quoted by historians,—the 
i Memoirs of Sir John Reresby; it is worth reading. Sir John 
was attached to the royal family, and had always Lhrpd about 
the court. He says, what he has to say, with ease and without 
affectation; never enters into any profound or long discus- 
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sioo*,- fast give* «n amount of las life and proceedings in 
parliament, in ranch the same hgreeable, sensible manner, 
that a man. of this character would tell his story in conversa¬ 
tion, to any of his friends, to whom he chose to be communi¬ 
cative, if not entirely confidential. Sir John’s words are 
these:—“ On the 24th of November the king returned to 
Andover ; but at night Prince George of Denmark deserted 
him, together with others of good note and account Yet 
the number of all that thus forsook the king, did not as yet 
amount to one thousand. But such a mutual jealousy now 
took birth, that there was no relying on any one; no knowing 
who would be true and honest to <he cause: wherefore the 
army and artillery were ordered back to Loudon, where his 
majesty arrived on the 26th.” Such is the account of Sir 
John. 

But for the king to fall ba^ on London without opposing 
the progress of those whom he had considered in his procla¬ 
mation as rebels and invaders, was to leave his partisans no 
hope, and his enemies no fear. 

The prince had landed on the 6th, but it was not till the 
16th that the gentlemen of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire 
had joined him in sufficient numbers to be collected together 
in a body, and to be publicly addressed. It was not till the 
16th that Lord Delamere appeared in favour of the Prince of 
♦Orange in Cheshire; only at the same instant that the Earl 
of Devonshire declared for him at Derby. It was not till the 
22nd - that York was surprised by Lord Danby, and about the 
same time that a great number of the' nobility and gentry at 
Nottingham published the resolution to join the Priiice of 
Orange for the recovery (as they said) of their almost ruined 
laws, liberties, and religion. 

Not only were the people of England thus tardy (so tardy, 
that in any ordinary case of tyranny in the monarch, the fate 
of the contest would in the mean time have been decided), 
but it is observable, that it was only in this last public paper 
from Nottingham, that the feelings of men, who thought they 
had been insulted, as well aa injured, really appear. In this 
Nottingham manifesto some flashings of the spirit of Colonel 
Hutchinson, anfstill visible. “We own it rebellion,” they 
say, * to resist a king that governs by law, but he has been 
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always accounted c tyrant th&l has made k» will kis bw; 
they hoped aB good Protostaat subjects wofld, with their 
lives and fortunes, be s«iihmt to them, and not be bugbeared 
by the opprobrious terms of rebels, by which the court would 
fright them to become perfect slaves to their tyrannical inso¬ 
lences and usurpations.” 

Had the general strain of the papers that were puhljjhed 
at this time been of this kind, been as worthy of Englishmen 
as was this, the Prince of Orange could have found no 
material difficulty, whatever had been the measures which 
James pursued: but the general expression of the public sen¬ 
timent was of the most disftnt and temperate kind: what was 
called for was the Protestant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of the country; but above all, the summoning of a 
free parliament, to which the settlement of every difficulty 
and grievance was to be entirely,intrasted. 

If we consider the offensive outrages of James, we must 
allow that the effect of the civil wars was now discernible in 
the temperament of the nation, and they who insist, that 
after a convulsion, the restoration of the old dynasty is the 
worst calamity that can happen to the liberties of a country, 
may here find no inconsiderable illustration of the general 
propriety of this opinion. 

Had James stood firm and called a parliament, and abided 
by the event, it is difficult to say what material advantage 
could have ultimately resulted to the constitution of the 
country; but most happily, the same civil ware that.no im¬ 
pressed upon the people of England the terrors of anarchy 
and military usurpation, contributed no less forcibly to im¬ 
press on the mind of James the images of the trial and 
execution of the monarch. By a most fortunate want of 
political sagacity, he thought it his best policy to fly from 
the country and leave it in confusion, the more complete, he 
thought, the better. The result, he supposed, would be, that 
he should be recalled to settle it, or that at all events he might 
thus preserve himself and the royal family, and by the assist¬ 
ance of Ireland, Scotland, and Louis, be hereafter in a con¬ 
dition to return to it 

Lord Clarendon was attached to James, Burtiet to William. 
From a comparison of the account* of each, a very sufficient 
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idea sty be formed of the very singular situation of every 
thing just before and during the interregnum.* 

Lord Clarendon and others were aware of the mi*take 
which James was committing-, and they laboured to-prevent 
it. By as extraordinary indulgence of fortune, James had to 
commit his mistake* hot only once, but even a second time ; 
he J^d, and was stopped at Feven|ham; he returned to Lon¬ 
don, and hatted once more. After flying the first time, he 
was alarmed:tato a flight the second, and it is evident that if 
be had on the last occasion resisted, he could not have been 
compelled to By, and that the priftce and the cause of the 
Revolution might soon have beefl$n a state of the most irre¬ 
trievable embarrassment and ruin. 

The prudence and skill of William continued as perfect aB 
they were in James defective. A House of Commons was 
peaceably formed, and the convention of the two estates 
assembled. 

And now begins the last and not the least curious Beene of 
all—in some respects the most so; for what was now the 
result? The church party and the Tory pyty, when James 
was gone and the danger removed, renewed their doctrines of 
passive obedience and the indefeasible tenure of the crown; 
scripture, law, custom, seemed equally to confirm their tenets. 
“ Be subject to the higher powers“ the king can do no 
wrong;" “ the crown of England never was nor ever can be 
considered as elective—these were their position#, and these 
the Whig party and the friends of the priAde knew not well 
how to deny; but they could see pitinly that, all was lost, if 
they were acted upon. 

From the first, therefore, they had-eeiaedKipon the mistake 
of the king, his departure from the country, and they con¬ 
verted it into an argument, whiqh upon erery hypothesis they 
might, as they conceived, fairly urge. They insisted that it 
was an abdication of the crown, and that no expedient re¬ 
mained but to fill up the throne, which had thus become 
vacant 

Most fortunately it happened that the gentry of England 
had their understandings less bewildered by the abstractions 
of diviaity and law than the nobility and bishops. In the 
commons, the Whig party were nearly two to one; however. 
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after a very Curious debate, 4bey thought proper to produce 
only the follovring heterogeoueCht and mcomwt—t Vote :-* 

“ That King Junes II., having endeavoured to subvert the 
constitution of the kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between king and people, and by the advice of Jesuits and 
other wicked persons having violated, the- fundamental laws, 
and, haring withdrawn himself oat of his kingdom,, has 
abdicated the government, and that the thrcnpSfH®* thereby 
vacant” 

We will observe for a moment the words'here used:— 
“ That King James II., having endeavoured <b subvert the 
constitution of the kingdodi breaking'’the Original contract 
between king and people,” (so far we hafe the great interests 
of civil liberty and the Whig principle* making their appear¬ 
ance,) “ and by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons 
having violated the fundamental laws,” (here we have the 
religious part of the contest,) but in consequence of all this— 
what ? that his majesty had forfeited his right to the crown ? 
that the next in the Protestant succession should be called 
to the throne ? are these the words that follow ? (as appa¬ 
rently they ought.) No; the words that follow are these: 
“ and having withdrawn himself out^of this kingdom (not 
voluntarily, as every one knew), has abdicated the govern¬ 
ment,” meaning by the word “ abdicated” to imply, that he 
had done a legal act, that he had formally divested him¬ 
self of the crown; and then and at last came the neces¬ 
sary conclusion of the whole, “ that the crown was thereby 
vacant.” 

Al the Whigs were, in the House of Commons, the stronger 
party, and, after asserting their principle of the original con¬ 
tract, had not cboeen to pash it to its logical conclusions, 
which would have been so offensive to the Tone*, but to rest 
^Ibe vacancy of the throne an the departure of the king, the 
Tories of the lower house probably thought that no better 
terms were to be had; and, after a debate of four hour*, the 
motion which the Tories made was Only for aa adjournment, 
qnd this was with some -burry and noise overruled, and the 
original vote, without a division, was carried, and sent up to 
the Lords. 

Burnet should now not only be consulted, but by aB means 
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IfelkjLards, Or Cobbett’s Parliamentary Re- 
j^^&arendon’s Diary* ^ 

t .*' oo *ooner reached tire upfaf bouse, than it was 

immediately separated into it* component parts, and debated 

mfaebyebuue. 

■ Prom the Jounals it appears that the house had already 
tett|Muepains,to collect all their members; some were sick, 
•ora out oftha kingdom, some absent, probably by design. 

Art before the rote of the commons was debated, paragraph 
by paragraph; the first effort of the Tories was to slip aside 
(if possible) from these disagreeable positions of the original 
0015 tract and violation of fundamental laws, and, without ex- 
Pf 6 *? y whether the throne was or was not vacant, to 

obtain a vote for a regency. On this occasion the Whigs 
only overpowered their opponents, and maintained the for 
ones of the Revolution, by a majority of two voices, fifty-one 
to forty-nine. The names of the members present are in the 
journals ; the whole number in a former page; the names of 
the minority are m Clarendon’s Diary: 60 that every thing 
respecting these important votes, how each peer voted or 
conducted himself, may be ascertained. Lord Churchill, 
afterwards the great I^uke of Marlborough, and a few others, 
chose to be indisposed; Bancroft, the archbishop, in like 
manner to be absent. Of the fourteen bishops that at¬ 
tended two only, Bristol and Loudon, voted with the 
Whigs. 

On *he next sitti%, the lords debated, in the first place, 
e great Whig doctrine of the original contract between the 
king and people, and the affirmative (that there was sudh an 
original contract) was earned by a majority of seven; fifty- 

^ Tke Wh * s - ,herefo "' f-i 

is t )“ tri “P!“ could not get the 

wmff abdicated carped; nor, the next day, that the Prince 
and Princess' of Orange stnfcid be declared king and queen, 
which wa* lost by five, forty-seven to fifty-two; nor, “ that 

^ byeWen (forty-four to fifty- 
to « it is in Led Clarendon, 

^ fi & are >’ Tb€ word ' d^3’ 
»a* wbstitutad for the word abdicated; the danse about the 
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vacancy of the t hre w omitted; and in this state the vote 
returned to the conasflows., ' 

Bat the oommon* oosld not see the propriety of these 
alteration#; a caufertm*, therefore, took place. 

The diecowkui which took place on this remarkable occa¬ 
sion is represented by some writers, and even by Hume, “ as 
turning (to use his own words) upon frivolous topics, and as 
more resembling the verbal disputes of the schools than the 
solid reasoning of statesmen and legislators.” 

They who are at all acquainted with the very metaphysical 
nature of Mr. Hume’s most favourite compositions will be 
somewhat surprised at this sadden impatience and dislike of 
those verbal disputes, as he terms them, or rather, as be 
ought to think them, of those explanations and distinctions of 
words and phrases, without which no subject of importance 
ever was or can be thoroughly examined. 

This conference between the lords and commons, far from 
being cast aside as the mere idle discussion of unmeaning 
subtleties, should (I conceive) be considered with the utmost 
attention. It is given by Cobbett. Some of the first men 
the country has produced were engaged in it; the occasion, 
l£e most important that has ever occurred; and the debate 
itself will be found in no respect unworthy of the character 
and abilities of the speakers. 

The value of this conference appears to consist in this, that 
it is a development of those principles which must always 
more or less exist in a tnixed monardfccal government—of 
the principles, and of their consequences when applied to 
practice; and such a development is and mugt ever be of 
importance, not only to ourselves, but to all who are ever 
to live under any reasonably mixed form of government; 
because the laws and ordinances of any such form of govern¬ 
ment can never speak, any more than our own do, of resist¬ 
ance to authority, of dethroning of kings, of trying, of 
punishing them, of the paramount authority of the public, 
and other political positions and maxims of the same kind. 
Such can never be the language of the constitution of a 
country; but if it be from thence inferred, that no language 
but the ordinary language of the constitution is ever to be 
used, that no maims but the ordinary maxims of the laws 
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are ever to,be proceeded upon, then these memorable debatesj 
sod abo*» *H this memorilble conference, will be of value, to 
*i*W ia what inextricable, what fata! perplexity, a nation and 
it* statesmen mast be left, if, wben its liberties ale invaded, 
they will apt submit to acknowledge, that however sacred the 
general rules of hereditary monarchy or civil obedience may 
be, exceptions must be sometimes admitted, and whether 
admitted or not in theory, must at all events be sometimes 
proceeded upon in practice. 

On the whole, it must be confessed that the Whig leaders 
conducted themselves through all these transactions with a 
temper Which no political party ever before showed; they 
neither considered their opponents as necessarily knaves or 
certainly fools, as combined to destroy their country, or as 
bolding principles inconsistent with society;, compliments 
that were no doubt paid them out of doors very liberally; 
but no impatient expressions nor accusations of the kind 
„ seemed to have escaped them. While, on the contrary, the 
Tory lords were insulted repeatedly in their passage to the 
house; the public in London (for the Tories were probably 
predominant m the country) intimated to them very plainly 
that they considered themselves as somewhat forgotten in 
their-debates. The Whig leaders, however, contrived, by 
every possible forbearance and palliation, to render the acqui¬ 
escence of the Tories, in the new settlement of the govern¬ 
ment, as little offensive to their particular principles, and 
therefore to their feftngs of honour, as possible; a wisdom 
this, very rare, and at all times very desirable. 

Great bodies of men seldom understand very thoroughly 
those principles of religion aud politics which they profess, or 
rather never understand the real value of th^ difference that 
exists between them and their opponents on these subjects; 
but they can always comprehend folly that jt is dishonourable 
for them to desert, in time of trial, what they have been 
accustomed to profess, and therefore, right or wrong, (hit they 
will not do. 

■ ' -Here lay the great merit of the Whigs; their temper, the : r 
•spirit of conciltation, their practical philosophy, their genuine 
I wisdom, so different from the wisdom of those, who, on ooea- 
;sk>oa of political or other weighty discussion, ignorant of the 
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nnpdrtsDce, displaying rill the •hxmpht oftheir logic, and 
hurrying- tbeir opponent* and themselves into difficulties and 
disgrace from the very ofieOjiveneas of their manner, and 
from their Vain and puerile confidence in what they think the 
cogency of reason and the evidence-of truth. 

And now comes forward the great merit of William himself. 

William had done every thing from the first which he 
understood to be consistent with the liberties and laws of the 
country; be then waited the enent: bat he perctived that 
the parties were far more nearly balanced than he had pro¬ 
bably at first supposed ; that if eithef of these parties insisted 
on their own opinion in defiance of the other, a civil war 
might ensue; that the Tories were, in practice at least, indif¬ 
ferent to the service he had rendered them, now that they 
were safe from Popery; that the Whigs themselves seemed 
to be thinking more anxiously of the maxims of the consti¬ 
tution of England than of what was due to the great cause 
of civil and religious liberty, not only in England, but in 
Europe; and that no one could be found who appeared suffi¬ 
ciently impressed with what was owing both to the states of 
.Holland and to himself, for embarking in an enterprise ori¬ 
ginally so unpromising, always so perilous, and hitherto so 
successfully conducted. 

That William had a perfect right to be considerably out of 
humour, cannot be doubted; and if he had not expressed his 
own sentiments at a proper juncture, afH given the weight of 
his decision to the arguments and expostulations of the WTiigw, 
it is impossible to say bow ling and how preposterously the 
Torie^ might have persevered in their most impracticable opi¬ 
nions, and ajtin, how long the moderation and caution of 
the Whigs Aright have been able to sustain itself, and might 
have continued te maintain the peace of the community; in 
other*words, whether a civil war might not have been the 
result, or at least the return of James. What passed oa this 
occasion between William and the Whig leaders is well 
•known. “They might have a regent,” be told them, “no 
doubt, if they thought proper, but >h« would not be that 
regent^ they might wish him, perhaps, to reign in right, and 
during the lifetime of his wife, bat k* to 
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nCrthing of thaikilrt; and fc& shooM* eertisiaiy', in either case, 
retam to Holland, and lea v8 them to settle their government 
in vaymtamer they thought beat" 

^Ebe' condhuaoo from all this «u plain, that he and the 
prineaad were to be rawed to the thr o n e, and that he chose 
himself to possess the crown, as if it had regularly descended 
to him, or not at all. 

Tbi* conduct in William was at the time, and has often 
sine* been branded by many reasoners and writers as not a 
little base and criminal,—criminal from the violation of duty 
to James, his father-in-law, whom he was accused of having 
thus dethroned; base, from the proof thus exhibited, that from 
the first be had been actuated merely by selfish ambition; 
that from the first he had but dissembled his real designs on 
the crown; that from the first every thing he had been doing 
was in direot contradiction to all he had professed and avowed 
in his own declaration. 

To consider this subject for a moment—In his first decla¬ 
ration he had said that his expedition was intended for no 
other design but to have a free and lawful parliament 
assembled as soon as possible; “ that he had nothing be¬ 
fore his eyes in this undertaking but the preservation of the 
Protestant religion, and the securing to the nation the free 
enjoyment of their laws, rights, and liberties under a just 
and legal governmentand again, in his ad<jitional decla¬ 
ration, “that no person could have such hard thoughts of 
him as to imagine he had any other design in this under¬ 
taking than to procure a settlement of the religion and of 
the liberties and properties ofisthe sftject, upon so sure a 
foundation that there may be no danger of the nation relaps¬ 
ing Ihto the like miseries at an^ time hereafter; that the 
forces he brought over were disproportioned to the design of 
conquest, and that of those who conntenanoad the expedition, 
many were known to be distinguished for their constant 
fidelity to the crown." This last is the strongest expression 
to be found, the only one where the crown is exactly men¬ 
tioned. 

To representations of this nature it may be briefly answered, 
that it is mere mockery to speak of William’s fluty as a son, 
to of* who never was Or wished to he his father-in-law in any 
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maae of the w«i , and tMfwhaterar coottjwjtjon,jwghkbs 
gi^A, by the Torts* or by the Wfa%^ to tt* tffM of the 
prbce’« declaration, k wasqajte jdk to suppose that bt 
aod tbe 8tsW.es of Holland wouljk embark i$ an mtarpriio 
like this, and pat every interest that was dear to them into a 
situation of tbe most imminent danger, for the sake alone of 
the good people of England. What was England to either of 
them but as a member of the great community of Europe j as 
a country that might be Protestant or Popish, that ought 
concur to protect or destroy them, merely as James did or did 
not succeed in his designs upon its liberties and constitution 1 
Their civil and religious interests, and those of England, 
thoroughly coincided, and the whole cause was the most 
generous and noble that could well be proposed to the human 
imagination; hut when it had succeeded, and succeeded so 
completely—when without disturbance or bloodshed the 
whole force and energies of such a country as England were 
within the reach of William, to be turned to the defence of 
every interest of his own country, of Europe, and of Englan4 
itself, when this could only be dope by his requiring for 
himself the executive administration of the government, when 
every other expedient could only have served to renew the 
designs and power of James and Louis, and must have ulti¬ 
mately ended in the ruin of the civil and religious liberties of 
mankind; in this situation of thingg, was it for W illiam to 
have disappointed the reasonable expectations of his own 
country, and of every intelligent man in Europe; to have 
been wanting to his -own glory, and to have shown himself 
incapable of discharg®g the high office of humanity, to which, 
in the mysterious dispensation of events, he had been called ? 
Waa it for William to have abandoned all the great preten¬ 
sions and honours of his life, embarked, as he had been from 
the first, in opposition to Louis, and placed on the theatre of 
Europe m a situation of ad the most elevated—that of the 
champion, and hitherto the successful champion, of the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind ? 

The fact is, that what was required or expected from 
William by the moralists and statesmen who criminated or 
even censured his conduct then or afterwards, was in itself 
moon sts t e ni and impassible. 
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, wan With the tom -or Miqgs of- with tsfttofcsto or 
statesmen would have ewer-engaged injaach an eoterpfliA at 
- --Cl^^ieh J^nr-twre ttorfuieted it-with sncoess. 

;S a *w* > ^ imo.m ttproduce an epoch in the annals 
ofthe wnrldptad give a new career of advancement to society, 
are neither approached nwjr ootnpreheo^pd at the time, but by 
men of a. more exalted order like William. Even to such 
men the latent possibilities of such enterprises, from the 
uncertain nature of every thing human, can only be appre¬ 
hended, dimly and at a distance, and suspected rather than 
seen; the prospect clears or darkens as they proceed; it opens 
at hurt, pr shuts for ever; but if the moment of visible glory 
once presents itself, it is then that these heroes of the world 
inarch on as did William, and decide for themselves and for 
posterity the happiness of kingdoms and of ages. 

In consequence of William’s decided and critical inter¬ 
ference, the lords at last agreed to withdraw their amendments, 
to consent to the word “ abdicated,” and to admit the vacancy 
of the crown. 

Burnet seems to say that these important points were only 
carried at last by a majority-of two or three voices. 

When it was at last resolved to crown the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, a new oath of allegiance was to be 
constructed. This was done with very commendable atten¬ 
tion to the Tories, that their principles might be as little 
interfered with, while they concurred with the new settlement, 
as possible. 

And now began the benefits of this successful enterprise. 
First,, the line of succession was departed from, and it was 
declared that no Papist should reign; Popery was there¬ 
fore escaped. Secondly, William was made king, though 
t was his wife, not himself who was next in succession; 
William therefore was. considered as elected. The right, 
herefore, of the community, in particular cases, to inter- 
ere with the disposal of the executive power, and even 
>f the crows itself was exercised and admitted. Thirdly,. 
Before the crown was conferred, as a preliminary part of the 
ceremony, the opportunity was taken, which had not been 
aken at the Restoration, of making some provision for the 
uture security of the cons t itu t io n , and certain rights and 
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liberti« - wnea dabbed, 'ilnbamlsd, bad isnstttl upon, tut the 
undoubted rights and-fibelrfifeso/*he ^jj^ple of England. The 
constitution was therefore reaewad aod confirmed. The 
prince and prince**, when they received the crown, which was 
after thin declaration tendered to them, in their tern declared, 
that they thankfully accepted what upas offered them. 

These remarkable transactions have been a fruitful source 

a / 

of political discussion ; and as it is difficult, indeed impossible, 
to refer to the various inferences that have been drawn from 
them with respect to the constitution of England, I shall 
select as prominent specimens, and of an opposit^iature, the 
Sermon of Dr. Price the Love of our Country, and the 
Reflections of Mr. Burke on the French Revolution; - and it 
is to them that I shall chiefly allude, in the observations which 
I shall now offer. 

From the general turn and result of these memorable pro¬ 
ceedings, it appears to Dr. Price, that the people of England 
have acquired a right, to use his own words, to choose their 
own governors, to cashier them for misconduct, and to frame 
a government for themselves. All this is resisted by Mr. 
Burke; and stated in the unqualified manner of Dr. Price, it 
cannot well be admitted. 

Yet something more must be admitted than Mr. Burke 
seems willing to allow. As far as precedent can establish a 
right, it must be conceded, both from all the language of the 
parties at the time, and from the result of these transactions, 
that the right Is established in the people of England on very 
grave and urgent occasions of departing from the hereditary 
succession, and therefore, as Dr. Price would have it, in such 
cases, of choosing a governor for themselves; for it was in 
this manner that King William was chosen. 

But the same reasonings, and every other fact, conspire to 
show that* this is a right, as Mr. Burke contended, to be 
exercised, rather as of necessity than of choice; to be ad¬ 
mitted els a mere exception to the general rule of hereditary 
succession, wtd as in no respect to he considered as the rale 
itself; a right to be exercised with the same unwillingness and 
doubt with which any great rule in morality would be broken 
—broken from the mere necessity of the case. 

In reasoning of this tenor and spirit, Mr. Burke seems 
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p^kdfy-f^ppqcted by ,1fe Iri&bof tbe expressions that 
ajJpear cm iie face. of these »proceerfiag«, sad tile facts that 
took piece. Reference may omt be bad to the som sod 
setbatmecc of the whole, and, it may be naked what were tjbe 
alterations which the patriot* in 168 $ really did make in the 
constitution ? 

These will be found very much to disappoint the expecta¬ 
tions of all such reasoners as suppose that constitutions of 
g o v ernmen t ere in the first place to be planned out, according 
to the suggestions of deliberative wisdom, and when reduced 
to. shape end order and perfection, then to he proposed and 
accepted by • people, and the people jthus made to grow up 
and fashion themselves to their prescribed model. 

There is certainly little in these transactions to countenance 
any experiments or reasonings of this nature. 

The same rights, and liberties which had been claimed, 
demanded, and insisted upon, when the crown was tendered, 
were afterwards converted into the materials of an act, which 
was presented to the king, and received the royal assent, and 
toe whole was then “ declared, enacted, and* established by 
authority of that present parliament, to stand, remain, and be 
the law of the realm for ever.” This was done, and no more; 
this was all that, apparently at least, was attempted; no 
pretences were made to any merit of salutary alteration or 
legislative reform; the original declaration, toe subsequent 
Bill of Rights, were each of them expressly stated to be only 
declarations of toe old constitution; they wer^each an exhi¬ 
bition of the rights and liberties of the people of England, 
already undoubted and their own; experiment, innovation, 
every thing of this kind, is virtually disclaimed, for nothing of 
the kind is visible in the style or language of these singular 
records. 

It must, however, on the other hand, be carefully noticed, 
that though the Bill of Rights might not propose itself as any 
alteration, it was certainly a complete renovation of the free 
constitution of England; ' the abject state to which toe laws, 
the constitution, and the people themselves, had fallen, must 
never he forgotten; and it then can surely not be denied that 
this public assertion on a sadden, this establishment and 
e nact men t of ail toe great leading principle* of a free ggvern- 
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Tnent/*ftnrty deserves tb& Uppefiafioa wfeiekit has always 
rocerr6d)>of the Revolution of 1688. 

It is very material to observe that the* declaration and 
enactment were totally on the popular side, were declaratory 
entirely and' exclusively of the rights and liberties of the 
people, in no respect of the prerogatives of the crown; the 
Bill of Rights was in fact a hew Magna Charta; a new 
Petition of Right; a new enrolment of the prerogatives, if I 
may so speak, of the democratic part of the constitution, 
which, though consented to by William, an elected prince> and 
perhaps even thought necessary to his own justification and 
security, could only have been extorted by force from any 
reigning hereditary monarch, and, in point of fact, was 
certainly not procured by the English nation on this occasion, 
till the regular possessor of the crown had ceased to wear it, 
and till the country had appeared in a state of positive and 
successful resistance to his authority. 

It must be always remembered that through the whole of 
these proceedings there was an acknowledgment, and a prac¬ 
tical exhibition, of the great popular doctrine that all govern¬ 
ment, and all the forms and provisions which are necessary to 
its administration, must ultimately be referred to the happiness 
of the people. This is supposed at every moment from the 
first resistance of the measures of James, to the last act of the 
ceremony of crowning the Prince of Orange; and it is this 
acknowledgment, and this practical exhibition of a great 
theoretical truth, which constitute the eternal value and im¬ 
portance of these most remarkable transactions. The caution, 
the moderation, the forbearance, the modest wisdom with 
which the leading actors in the scene conducted themselves, 
are the proper subjects of our panegyric, but must never be 
so dwelt upon, that we are to forget the real meaning of these 
proceedings, their positive example, their permanent instruc¬ 
tion, transmitted practically and visibly not only to the sove¬ 
reign, but to the people. 

Hitherto we have considered the Revolution chiefly with 
• reaped to the civil constitution of the kingdom ; but another 
subject, to which, before- I conclude this lecture, I must 
briefly advert, still remains. The student pust never forget 
that^e is at all times to keep his attention fixed, not only on 
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the Atteabd progress t>f thieTSriI, bat of the reKgtoui liberties 
ofmankm<t 

3U the connexion between them it so natural, it might 
fairly be supposed that the same advancenfent which the 
former seemed at this epoch to have received, would have been 
received in like manner by the latter; but the^e is more diffi¬ 
culty in thif latter case than there is even in the former, and 
the same fort of efforts for religions liberty that failed at the 
Restoration^ failed likewise at the Revolution. 

, 'But with respect to thesrf efforts, the merit seems to have 
belonged almost exclusively to William. The great defender 
of the religious as well as civil liberties of his own country 
and of Europe, the great assertor of the Protestant cause in 
England, and on the continent, was not inconsistent with 
himself; there were no exertions which he did not make to 
introduce into the houses of legislature, and among the people 
of this country, thote generous and reasonable notions which 
he did not find, and with which his own elevated nature, even 
ip a religious age, was so honourably animated and impressed. 

ilia first attempt appears to have been to emancipate the 
Dissenters from the Test Act; this was an act passed in the 
reign of Charles II.,and originally levelled against the Papists, 
or rather against the Duke of York, not against the Pres¬ 
byterians. They had indeed been persuaded to concur in 
it, lest at that very critical period the bill should by any 
hesitation of theirs, or even modification in their favour, 
be lost; and it was understood that they were subsequently 
to be released from its provisions. This, however, they 
never were, nor are they, even at this day; so- easy in politics 
is it to be wrong, so difficult afterwards to become right. King 
William, for instance, found all his efforts entirely fruitless; 
the business was indeed agitated in the lords, in the commons, 
in the nation—tie protests in the journals of the lords are re¬ 
markable, as are all the proceedings related by Burnet; but 
the bishop closes his account by saying, “ it was soon very 
visible that we were not in a temper cool or calm enough to 
encourage the. further prosecution of such designs." 

You will see in the note book op the table a few more 
observations eo»thu subject of the Teat Act to explain its 
history. 
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It has aiimjs been represented as the^palladiam of oar 
constitution i in church and state ; this I think, is the expres¬ 
sion made use of in sermons, and addresses, and episcopal 
charges. I must take the liberty of considering it, as a monu¬ 
ment of national impolicy, and even national want of good 
feith and honour. 

We now, ijSarefore, turn to consider what this intelligent 
statesman, really and in point of fact, was able at last to . 
accomplish for the cause of religious liberty in Engjand, at 
that time the most enlightened country in Euro{fe in all the 
principles of civil liberty. He obtained then the Toleration 
Act ^ 

“ Forasmuch,” gays the preamble to the act, ” as some ease 
to scrupulous consciences in the exercise of religion may be 
an effectual means to unite their Majesties' ProteBtant subjects 
in interest and affection,” fee, fee* On this account the 1 
existing penalties were taken off from tha body of Dissenters 
with respect to the exercise and profession of their faith, 
on condition of taking the oath of allegiance, an oath to 
which they had no objection. This act, therefore, with re¬ 
spect to the great body of the Dissenters, was really an Act 
of Toleration. 

But you will observe that besides the body of the Dissen¬ 
ters, there are the teachers of the Dissenters to be considered. 
With respect to the teachers of the Dissenters, the noncon¬ 
forming ministers, the existing penalties of Lord Clarendon’s 
act were strong, that they were not to come within five miles 
of corporate towns, &c. fee. These were by the Toleration 
Act taken off, bu^on a certain condition, that these teachers 
signed those articles of the Church of England which related 
to faith. 

The toleration, therefore, and indulgence granted tp the 
dissenting teachers, was this, that they were excused from 
signing those articles which related to discipline. 

This act, therefore, as far as mere reasoning was concerned 
(but this, in the affairs of mankind, is only one point among 
. many)—this act, I say, as far as mere Reasoning and logic 
were concerned, bore upon the face of it its own condemna¬ 
tion ; for if the dissenting ministers differed from the church 
in ^pticles of faith, they could not yet sign; and the act 
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^xtfhded 4* them Jiathbmtioo; «•£ M tl*»J differed firi*the 
cfeureh ostein point* of dikqdine,*^* tfaaso poinisnfdisci- 
pliae and jftoreh government sboaJd not have been insisted 
upon by the church, and they ahoadd have been brought 
within her pale. But allowance most be made for mankind 
oa subjects like these. 

On the whole, the Toleration Act was an of mJief &nd 
indulgence ; as such it has always been considered; it has 
been administered and interpreted very favourably to the non- 
oosfbrmistsfund very inconsistently with the mere letter of it; 
that m, very creditably to the government, from the increasing 
humanity and more consistent Christianity ¥ of the times. 

The Toleration Act was an act with which, defective as it 
might really bey. and must necessarily have appeared to Wil¬ 
liam, still it was perfectly incumbent on him to rest contented, 
as society was at the time not in a temper to grant more; 
probably the king thought so, for having made these wise 
and virtuous efforts soon after his accession, and established 
the kirk of Scotland, agreeably, as he conceived, to the wishes 
of the nation, he seems to have turned immediately, and with¬ 
out further expostulation, from this not altogether ineffectual 
campaign in the cause of religious liberty, to face his enemies 
in the field in defence of the more intelligible rights of civil 
liberty. 

These enemies he found in Ireland and in the continent of 
Europe, and he was happy enough to overpower the one, and 
at least to check and resist the other. 

Since I drew up these lectures, the Stuart Papers have been 
published, and the historical student wilk naturally refer to 
them—the Life of James II., edited by Mr. Clarke. 

I have not found it necessary to make any alterations either 
in my first or in this second course of lectures, in consequence 
of the perusal of them. All the regular conclusions of his¬ 
torians and intelligent writers seem to me only confirmed and 
rendered more than ever capable of illustration, by the new 
materials of observation that are now exhibited to our view. 

The same might be said, I have bo doubt, if the very 
journal of the king (James II.) had been placed before us; 
this has unfortunately perished. We have only in the Stuart 
Paper* the representation of it, given by some friend or 
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coaHestalagwt of the txatj ) IjUMmefrOa nyhant*- 
two and the real and origTwfamjpowtioo'of tbekring higaalf , 
the great difference would be, that the king's own journal 
fOttld hare shown, in* mjutoer more natural and striking, all 
the fault* of hi* mind and deposition; of these there can 
surely be no further evidence necessary; certainly not to 
those who unctprstand and lore liberty; but after all, these 
are not the majority: and the loss of the journal, independent 
of the curiosity belonging to the other characters of these 
time*, must be considered as & great lose, because* though no 
new light would have been throWn on these subjects, there 
would hare been pore; and there cannot be too much light 
thrown. They who run should read. 
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EAST AND WEST INDlee. 

W E must now consider' ourselves as having made a sort 
of progress through the more important parts of the 
history of modem Europe. We have alluded to the conquests 
and final settlements of the barbarous nations, the dart ages, 
the progress of society, the sqrefc of inventions and discoveries, 
the revival of learning, the reformation, the civil and religious 
wars, the fortunes of the French constitution and government; 
the fortunes, in like manner, p{ »ur own civil and religious 
liberties, till they were at length successfully asserted, con¬ 
firmed^ and established, at the Revolution of 1688. We have 
made our comments on that most fortunate event 
We might now, therefore, proceed to the character and 
reign of William, and to the history of more modern times; 
but 1 must first attend to a part of the modem history of 
Europe, of which I have hitherto taken no notice; and 1 
mult go back for nearly two centuries, while 1 advert to a 
series of events which distinguished the ages of inventions 
and discoveries, and which are on every account deserving of 
our curiosity. I allude to the discovery of the new world, 
and the conquests and settlements of the different European 
nations in the East and West Indies. * ' 

This omission of mine you have no doubt remarked; but to 
these topics I have as yet forborne to make any reference, 
because, among other reasons, I wished not to interrupt the 
train of your reflections and inquiries, while directed to the 
subject of the progress of Europe, more particularly in its 
gnat.intefeetu or civil and religious liberty; s subject which, 
if surveyed apart, has a eorttrf unity in It, which 1 have in 
this manner endeavoured to preserve. 

1 must not, however, be supposed in sensible to the curiosity 
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and interest which b«k»g^o«teh u dwtfaiguiA fab 

lives of the discoverers mftd conquerors of a new hemisphere, 
the great navigators and military captains of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. I have only wished to adjonm for a 
season, by no means to disregard, such memorable trans¬ 
actions. i> 

While we read the civil and religious history of Europe in 
the manner- I have supposed, the general facts respecting 
America and the Indies will present themselves, and may be 
received without any immediate examination; nor is this of 
any material consequence; we may still hasten on. We can 
easily conceive, what in fact took place, that these vast and 
unknown regions, when once discovered, would be converted 
into the great theatres, where enterprise and courage were to 
be exhibited. We can find fio difficulty in supposing, that 
the woods and morasses bf America, however gloomy and 
inhospitable, would still seem a retreat and a refuge to those, 
who were exasperated by persecution,’ or inflamed by religious 
enthusiasm. We may easily take into our account the effect 
which would be produced on the minds of men by the novelty 
of their prospects and situation, on the discovery of a new 
portion of the globe: all this we may conceive, and in a 
general manner take for granted, while we read the history of 
Europe; and we may afterwards turn back and examine the 
more particular history of these expeditions, and give them 
such attention, as on the whole, and in comparison with other 
objects of reflection, they may appear to deserve. 

Bat here again, as on all former occasions, we should trans¬ 
port ourselves in imagination back to this distant period 
and assume, for a time, the opinions and sympathies of those 
who went before us, the better to understand their merits and 
to be instructed by their faults; the better to be animated by 
their history, and improved in our own minds and dispo¬ 
sitions, by the spectacle before us; by the images of our 
common nature placed in scenes so fitted to display all the 
possible varieties of the human character. 

. Science has been now advanced, navigation'brought to com¬ 
parative perfection; the winds aAd currents of other 
and seas, the shores and rocks, Abe rivers and the harbdoss of 
an unknown hemisphere have bdfen now ascertained; and we 

9 G 
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travel ewer the ocean as we journey over the land, expecting 
a given time to reach a given place, and with little more 
fear of miscarriage and disappointment in the one case than 
in the other; but the situation of mankind at the close of the 
fifteenth century, in none of those respects resembled ours : 
the difference is one of the greatest testimonies that can be 
produced to the progressive nature of human improvement; 
and before we open the History of America, we must endea¬ 
vour to forget, for a Beason, our present situation and our 
comparative advantages. After all our efforts, it will scarcely 
be possible for us properly to comprehend and sympathize 
with the various strong and contradictory' emotions, to which 
these enterprises gave occasion in the course of their origin, 
progress, and success. 

The work of Dr. Robertson is well known : the whole sub¬ 
ject, as far as we need at present consider it, is there fully 
discussed. To his History of America I must refer you. 

In his work we are made acquainted, first, with the progress 
of navigation anterior to the time of the great Columbus, the 
discoverer of America; the nature and the fortunes of his 
enterprise; the fortunes of Columbus himself: the conquest 
of Mexico, by Cortez; of Peru, by Pizarro; and we have 
also a very full discussion of a subject so extraordinary, as 
the situation and nature of whole races of men, that before 
had never been supposed to exist. 

Themes so striking, and so interesting, have not in ram 
been presented to this accomplished "historian. He has 
formed a narrative and composed a work, of all others tbe 
most attractive, that tbe range of history affords; and along 
with the other merits which his writings so generally exhibit, 
this production has another, not so obvious, and surely of 
very difficult attainment; he is never betrayed into incon¬ 
siderate enthusiasm by the splendid nature of his subject; 
his imagination does not improperly take fire, amid events 
and characters of a cast so dazzling and so romantic; he is 
still an historian—he is still calm, deliberative, and precise. 
While delivering a story, which an epic poet might have been, 
proud to have invented, he never loses for a moment the con¬ 
fidence of bis readers by any appearance of exaggeration, or 
any passion for dramatic representation. Content with the 
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real intent of hit theme, he proceeds with hie usual dignified 
composure, and delivers to posterity those inestimable pages, 
which map^be at once an amusement for the most young and 
uninformed, and a study for the most grave and enlightened. 

Such, I confess, is the general impression which has been 
made on my own mind, by the perusal of the work of Dr. 
Robertson, and I think it quite sufficient to refer my readers, 
for an account of America, to his History of America. This 
history is, unfortunately for the adthor, like his other compo¬ 
sitions, put into our hands very early in the coarse of our 
education, and too soon, before its merits can be properly 
understood; and it is in general not read again, at a maturer 
period, because it is supposed, very unreasonably, that it has 
been already read. This mistake, I must entreat my hearers 
not to commit with any of his writings, or indeed any of the 
great classical works of our literature. The pages of Dr. 
Robertson have not the unwearied splendour of Gibbon, nor 
the sudden flashes of sagacity which so charm us in the 
historical writings of Hume; but Robertson is always an 
historian, with all the important merits which belong to the 
character. 

Mr. Southey, indeed, accuses him of leaning to a system, 
and of unwarrantably depreciating the character and civiliza¬ 
tion of the two great nations of America—the Mexicans and 
Peruvians. 

I see not what temptation he could have for doing so, and 
if the student shouhPtum to Clavigero, and Garcilaso de la 
Vega, to whose accounts Mr! Southey refers, to Clavigero’s 
strictures, and Dr. Robertson’s replies to him, I do not con¬ 
ceive that your confidence m our own historian will be at all 
disturbed. 

Once, more, therefore, referring to his history, as perfectly 
adequate to all the purposes of your entertainment and 
instruction, I am yet desirous that you should, at the same 
time, undertake the perusal of some of the original authorities. 
I will mention such as I think you may read. 

. The subject teems with striking events and characters, of 
which too much cannot well be known. Columbus, for 
instance, seems to have been a man whose merit was above 
all praise; whose character, if we consider the very extraor- 
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dinary energy which it both possessed and exhibited, was yet 
so tempered and chastised, as to be rendered faultless, to a 
degree of which there is in history no parallel m of such a 
man every original notice is invaluable. There is a life of 
him by his son; it is not long, is easily found, continually 
referred to by Robertson; and on these accounts I recom¬ 
mend it to your perusal. A translation of it is given in the 
second volume of Churchill’s Voyages. A son of Columbus 
might, perhaps, have been expected to have said more of 
suoh a father; but there is a simplicity in what is said, and 
an attention to the paramount importance of precision and 
truth, that render every word of consequence. When men 
who have communications of real interest to deliver to the 
world, are not regular writers, their narratives only gain a 
new interest from the very manner, imperfect and unadorned, 
in which they are conveyed. On these occasions we want 
only facts and observations: the facts that occurred, and the 
observations to which they gave rise at the moment. In 
original works, the finer the manufacture the more suspicious 
is the article. 

In the five chapters between the fourth and the tenth, of 
the Life of Columbus, may be traced the manner in which 
this extraordinary man at last persuaded himself, that the 
Bait Indies might be found by sailing westward. 

It is surely curious to observe, the wavering and unex¬ 
pected streams of light, that penetrated through the great 
mass of darknesB that lay before the Contemplation of Co¬ 
lumbus ; the strange mixture’ of ancient authority and of 
modern report, of table and fact, of truth and falsehood, out 
of which this enthusiastic, yet reasonable, projector was to 
create, as well as he could, conclusions convincing to himself, 
and, if possible, satisfactory to others. 

But it is not only curious, but useful; that we may learn 
to understand the workings of the human mind in extraordi¬ 
nary situations, surrounded by conjectures and possibilities, 
fair deductions, and mistaken inferences; and wandering, as 
it were, alone and unprotected over the doubtful confines of 
the reason and the imagination. 

In this manner we may be taught the respect that is always 
due to the suggestions and plans, however wild and imperfect 
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they may at firet appear, of achemen and projector* of every 
description—men often of original and powerful nanda, who 
must be listened to with patience, and soothed and assisted 
by our calmer reflections, not ridiculed or repelled by indiffer¬ 
ence and scorn. Every encouragement ought always to be 
afforded to creative genius; and amid a world where every 
thing may be obtained by enterprise, and nothing without it, 
no chance should be lost for the accommodation of our 
nature, and the progress of human prosperity. 

Reflections like these are but confirmed by the chapters 
which succeed in the work now alluded to. “ The king of 
Portugal gave ear,” sap the biographer, “ to the admiral’s 
proposals; but at last resolved to send a caravel privately to 
attempt what had been proposed to him; and the navigators 
employed,” says the recital, “ after many days wandering 
upon the sea, turned back to the islands of Cape Verd, 
laughing at the undertaking, and saying that it was impos¬ 
sible that there should be any land in those seas.” 

In this manner were to be treated the elevated views and 
generous nature of Columbus. When no further hope there¬ 
fore remained for him in Portugal, and when his plans were, 
in consequence, submitted to the Spanish court, the observa¬ 
tions of those judges who were appointed to decide upon a 
man like this—a man whom they were totally unworthy to 
estimate, appear to have been these; I will give them to you, 
because they are specimens of human reasoning on all such 
new occasions, and therefore instructive. 

“ That since, in so many thousand years that had passed 
since the creation, so many skilful sailors had got no know¬ 
ledge of such countries, it was not likely that*the admiral 
should know more than all that were then, or had been 
before.” Others said, “ That the world was so prodigious 
great, that it was incredible three years’ sail would bring him 
to the end of the east;” and Seneca, it seems, was quoted 
against him. Others argued, “ That if any man should sail 
straight away westward, as the admiral proposed, he would 
■not be able to return into Spain, because of the roundness of 
the globe.” 

The argument that follows, aqfl which I will mention, may 
appear at first ludicrous, bat it should rather serve to show. 
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yoa, u may the others, the manner in which a cause i» pre¬ 
judged by ignorance and indolence. “ They looked upon it,” 
they «id, *' as most certain, that whoever should go oat of 
the hemisphere known to Ptolemy, would go down, and then 
it would be impossible to return affirming, M that it would 
be like climbing a hill, which flhipe could not do with the 
stiffest gale." 

The admiral, as we are told by his biographer, sufficiently 
solved all these objections; but it was in vain that he solved 
them—it was in vain that this Hercules, in the infancy of his 
fame, strangled the serpentB that hissed around his cradle. 
He retired—he was obliged to retire. Five years were to be 
waste^ in these fruitless endeavours to satisfy and inform 
these arbiters of his fete; and he was then to be dismissed 
with a civil rejection of his proposals. 

Yet some there were, as it appears, who were not insensible 
to the merit of this great man; and he himself remained col¬ 
lected and unmoved, confident of success, and not to be beaten 
down by ignorance or insult. The assistance of Queen Isa¬ 
bella was procured for him, however, slowly, by his protectors; 
and he became, at length, the great Columbus of history, who 
unveiled to us the surface of our planet, and showed a new- 
world to the civilized portion of mankind. 

There is here surely much of encouragement to be found 
for the patrons of genius; much of animating instruction for 
genius itself; much of admonition to the presumptuous stu¬ 
pidity of inferior minds. 

The same interest, and the same moral belong to the 
succeeding chapters. These describe the voyage of this 
fearless navigator over an ocean, pathless and unknown; 
where every new occurrence was to his sailors an object of 
terror, and a reason for an instant abandonment of the enter¬ 
prise. If the weeds appeared, it was that rocks were con¬ 
cealed; if they thickened, that their progress must soon 
become impossible; if the winds were steady and favourable, 
it was to preclude them from all hopes of return; if the 
magnetic needle varied, it was that nature was no longer 
nature; and to please whom, his companions asked them¬ 
selves, and for what purpoafc were these intolerable terrors to 
t be endured 1 
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It k clear from the narrative, that nothing but the extraor¬ 
dinary merit of Colrftabus saved him from destruction ; ax& 
that no human powers of sagacity, fortitude, and skill, coukl 
have longer preserved him from the very natural despair of his 
sailors, when land at last appeared. 

Great military captains and conquerors have been often 
able to govern the minds of those around them, in situations 
of the most trying difficulty and danger. But they are 
themselves animated by fierce and impetuous passions, so are 
their followers. Both leaders and followers on these occa¬ 
sions, have at least land on which they can tread, and they 
have their swords in their hands. It may at least be known 
where, and how, they are to perish; and they are in perds and 
alarms which others have experienced before them. * 

But Columbus was a man of benevolent temper, and 
peaceful mind ; with no resentments to exasperate his feel¬ 
ings, no lust of empire to inflame his reason; animated only 
with the pure and innocent enthusiasm of a projector, with 
the commendable love of true glory, and with sentiments of 
piety to his Creator. Hisv associates were to be controlled 
in the midst of an ocean, which no beings but themselves 
have ever presumed to enter. There was nothing near them 
but the sea and the clouds; nothing above, below, or around 
them, but uncertainty, danger, or death. They were exiled 
from all existence: enterprise seemed no longer to have any 
meaning, courage any object There was nothing on which 
they could fix their eyes, and no enemy whom they could 
attempt to subdue, but standing before them, Columbus him¬ 
self, single and unprotected; a man of like nature with 
themselves, and the cause of all their sufferings.. 

The merit of Columbus does not yet cease. The land had 
been discovered, his projects successful; and he was then, on 
his return to be overtaken by a tempest, which threatened 
every moment to bury at once and for ever himself, his com¬ 
panions, and his fame. In this last and most overpowering 
calamity of all, he writes, and commits to the chance of the 
waves, the letter addressed to his sovereigns, the letter so 
justly celebrated, the monument of that presence of mind, 
that piety, and that fortitude, atfiich the visible approach of 
death, not only to himself, bat his fame, could not disturb, 
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wad no e&natkm of disappointment or affl iction could appa¬ 
rently destroy, ^ - 

Pursuing his history, it is evident that an ordinary man 
would , hare been soon overpowered by the rebellions and 
monies which he had to encounter; and even the mind of 
Columbus himself must be considered as fortunate in the use 
he made of the natural phenomenon of an eclipse to extricate 
himself from his dangers in the island of Jamaica. 

And as if nothing were to be wanting to recommend this 
extraordinary man to the regard of posterity, to the tender¬ 
ness as well as admiration of future ages, he was destined to 
lead a life continually chequered with difficulties and defeats, 
disappointments and injuries; marked with the most bril¬ 
liant success, but marked also by misfortunes of the most 
overpowering nature, and outrages not to be endured; to 
have inscribed, indeed, upon his tomb, by the command of 
his sovereign, that he had given Spain a new world; but to 
have buried with him in the same tomb, the fetters in which 
he had been sent home as a public offender and a convicted 
criminal. ♦ 

What I have now said will give you a glimpse (a most im¬ 
perfect one) of the first memorable enterprise, the subsequent 
fortunes, and the extraordinary merits of Columbus: it was 
written many years ago, and I have now, in 1828, had my 
attention called to the Life of Columbus, by Mr. Washington 
Irving. By the accession of his volumes, we have now the 
biography of Columbus; as by Robertson’s work we before 
had, and still have, the history. Mr. Irving’s has been to me 
a very interesting production, sometimes marked with pas¬ 
sages of great force and beauty; and it contains every thing 
respecting'Columbus that can be wanted. He has had valu¬ 
able sources of information, which he describes, and which 
were not within the reach of Robertson. Still, his volumes 
only show, as usual, the merits of Robertson, Upon looking 
over the historian’s account once more, I see no mistakes, and 
no material omissions; in a concise and calm manner every 
particular of importance is intimated to the reader; and Mr. 
Irving has only told in the detail (but in a very interesting 
and agreeable manner and I recommend his volumes to you) 
what our excellent historian had told before. 
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Having tins alluded to the first and great hero of the 
general subject, 1 most proceed to other parts of it 1 come 
oext to the conquest of Mexico. 

We have here, also, original authorities, which may be pro¬ 
cured and read. 

' In the first place it must be observed, that the great reposi¬ 
tory of all original documents respecting the new world is the 
Italian collection of Ramnsio, the work quoted by Robert¬ 
son. Here will be found translated the letters of Cortex to 
hiB sovereign; memorials that so particularly deserve our 
consideration. The first letter seems lost, but it is sufficiently 
clear that it was not of any great consequence. The second 
is of the greatest importance. There was a Latin translation 
made of two of these letters (the second and third ; there are 
m all four) so early as in 1524, in the time of Cortez, but the 
book is now very rare. It has lately been bought for our 
public library. 

Another original authority we have in the work of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, a faithful follower and fellow-soldier of 
Cortez; a translation of which has been made by Mr. Keat¬ 
ing, and 1 was published in London in 1800, 

And lastly, as a comment upon the whole, we have the 
work of Clavigero, which has been translated. 

The history of Herrera, to which Robertson so constantly 
refers, is to be found, in the original Spanish, in some of our 
libraries ; and some of the decades, particularly those which 
relate to Mexico, have been translated into French. There is 
an English translation of the work of Herrera by Stephens, in 
six volumes, octavo, published in 1725. 

I would recommend the second letter, at least, of Cortex 
to be perused. It is unfortunately too much after the manner 
of a state paper, and transactions are related in that general, 
official style, which precludes those details, that enuijaeration 
of minute circumstances, those passing discoveries of per¬ 
sonal feelings, which, when a distinguished man is giving his 
own history to his friend or even to the world, often raider 
his account a study for all subsequent ages. Still tbe letters 
of Cortez are an authentic, though summary, relation of his 
proceedings from tbe planting of the colony at Vera Crux 
to the conquest of the Mexican empire and the discovery of 
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the Sooth Sea. And when we know the facta from him end 
from other sources, it must always be a subject of some 
entertainment and curiosity to observe how such a man could 
ro^eseut such facts to his court. 

In reading the achievements of Cortei, as in reading the 
life of Columbus, it is to be wished that the mind should 
forget, if possible, its knowledge of the events; for by this 
temporary oblivion alone, can we feel all the interest of the 
story, and perceive tbe fall merit of these Spanish con¬ 
querors. 

This merit is not merely that of other conquerors, the cou¬ 
rage and skill which can attack and overpower the enemies 
that appear before them; in addition to this merit, they have 
one (unless perhaps the enterprise of Alexander against 
India be thought of the same nature), exclusively their 
own—that of marching forward into an immense country, 
totally ignorant of what they were to expect, by what ene¬ 
mies they were to be attacked, by what dangers assailed. 
They were landed on the edge of a continent, and then to 
proceed among nations of whom they knew nothing, over a 
tract of country which they had to discover, uncertain of 
their provisions, or of any proper sources of intelligence. It 
is quite an event, for instance, in this history, that by a 
fortunate accident they acquired the means of understanding 
the Mexican language. If they were worsted, how were they 
to retreat? But even if they conquered, what were they 
afterwards to do ? Were they to remain in the capital of an 
unknown empire, supposing they could get possession of It, 
five hundred men in that insulated situation to keep millions 
of men in subjection ! 

This appears to me the more appropriate merit of Cortex 
and his followers, and the extraordinary interest of this his¬ 
tory. ^ every moment the reader may stop and ask himself 
what must be the next result ? What measure is Cortex next 
to adopt ? What will the Indians now attempt ? This sort 
of sensation of uncertainty, of indistinct and strange expecta¬ 
tion, which so belongs to this history, is not conveyed to a 
reader by the formal narrative of Cortex himself, but it is to 
a certain degree by Bernal Dial; and it would be entirely 
bo, if be had not mixed and confused the parts of his story. 
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Hie con sequence of this vast of proper distinctness and 
arrangement », that the reader is not properly conducted 
from step to step gradually and slowly, seeing nothing before 
him, nothing but the ground on which he stands, and time- 
fore as uncertain as the Spaniards must themselves have been 
of what was next to follow. This want of arrangement in 
Bernal Diaz is unfortunate. The defect, however, is properly 
supplied by Robertson, whose relation, as it ought to do, 
gradually awakens, and then duly gratifies, expectation and 
anxiety. 

But td return to the letters of Cortez, and to give a speci¬ 
men or two of their contents. 

And, first, it may be curious to observe the sentiments by ' 
which these plunderers and destroyers of innocent nations 
conceived themselvvs to be actuated. After having made a 
certain progress in the country, the soldiers, when they saw 
the numbers and the courage of theirnew enemies, murmured 
aloud that it was folly to proceed, that retreat would soon be 
impossible, and that they would leave Cortez to go alone if 
he persisted in his impracticable enterprise. 

“ I told them to be of good courage,” says Cortex, in his 
second letter; “ to remember that they were the subjects of 
your majesty; that Spaniards had never been wanting in 
proper spirit; that we were so happily situated, that ours 
would be the fortune to acquire for your majesties greater 
kingdoms and empires than the whole world could elsewhere 
furnish; that we ought to behave ourselves like good men, 
and like Christians who were to be rewarded by supreme 
felicity in the life to come—by greater honour and renown in 
this, than any other nation had ever acquired; and that they 
were to consider the assistance which was afforded us by that 
Almighty with whom nothing was impossible, and who evi¬ 
denced his favour to our cause by the victories which he 
vouchsafed to us—so fatal to the enemy, so bloodless to our¬ 
selves.” 

Such were the motives which Cortex produced to his aove- 
•reigns. He omits another, which he certainly produced to 
his soldiers, the prospect of gold and plunder; no doubt the 
never-ceasing and strongly exciting cause of all that asto¬ 
nishing perseverance which the Spaniards, already Wave, 
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exhibited in the discovery and conquests of the new 

world. 

Again, Cortez, as he proceeded in his enterprise, dearly 
peroived that though he had a powerful monarch and an im¬ 
mense empire to oppose in Montezuma and Mexico, still that 
he should find allies as he went along, and that, therefore, 
success was at least not impossible. “ It was with the 
greatest pleasure,” says he, “ that I saw their dissensions and 
animosities, for a way was thus opened me for their subjection. 
From the mountain proceeds, according to the proverb, what 
burns the mountain; and the kingdom, says the gospel, that 
is divided against itself, cannot stand.” 

One of the most daring achievements of the military skill 
and policy of Cortez was the seizure of Montezuma in his 
palace at mid-day. He takes no pains to varnish over this 
transaction to his court; to such a court (that of the emperor 
Charles V.) it would have been unnecessary. “ I thought,” 
says Cortez, “ that it would be of material consequence, and 
conduce to the advancement of your majesty’s state, and very 
must to our protection and security, if the aforesaid Lord 
Montezuma was placed within my power.” 

He mentions the pretences he made use of; but he hurries 
over, with all possible brevity, the distress and expostulations 
of the unfortunate emperor. “ There was a long altercation 
between us,” says he, “ on these points ; and it would be 
tedious to enumerate what passed on each side.” 

From a word that escapes Cortez, and from a single word 
only, may be conjectured the effect that was produced on the 
nobles by this extraordinary outrage on the majesty of their 
sovereign. “ In the deepest silence and with tears tbeyjdaced 
him on his litter!”—“ flentes lectic® imposuerunt,” 

Cortez says nothing of the real intrepidity and hardiness of 
this transaction; and Caesar himself relates not his exploits 
with a more distant neutrality than through the whole of 
these letters does the conqueror of Mexico. But Bernal 
Dias del Castillo, who is more disposed to do himself justice, 
cannot help observing, “ Now let the curious consider upon 
our heroic actions; first, in destroying Our ships, and there¬ 
with all hope of retreat; secondly, in entering the city of 
Mexico after the alarming warnings that we had received; 
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thirdly, in daring to make prisoner the gnat Montezuma, 
king of all that country, in hU own capital, and in the centre 
of his own palace, and putting the king in irons daring the 
execution (the execution of Montezuma's officers). Now ft at 
I am old, I frequently revolve and reflect upon the events of 
that day, which appear to me as ‘fresh as if they had just 
passed, such is the impression they have made upon my 
mind. 1 say that it was not we who did these things, but 
that all was guided by the hand of God; for what men on 
earth would otherwise have ventured, their numbers not 
amounting to four hundred and fifty, to have seized and put 
in irons a mighty monarch, and publicly burned his officers 
for obeying his orders, in a city larger than Venice, and at a 
distance of a thousand and five hundred leagues from their 
native country! ! There is much matter for reflection in this, 
and it merits to be detailed otherwise than in the dry manner 
in which I relate it.”—Bernal Diaz, page 158. 

The horrible outrage to which Bernal Diaz here alludes 
certainly took place. Moutezuma was obliged to deliver up 
to Cortez the officers who by his own order had fallen upga a 
party of the Spaniards, and had put some of them to death. 
Cortez ordered these unfortunate subjects and defenders of 
an invaded monarch to be burnt alive, he saw the sen¬ 
tence executed, and he even threw Montezuma himself into 
chains. 

Even these transactions he relates in no apologetical 
manner; he seems to think it sufficient that Montezuma’s 
officers had killed the Spaniards; no further crime was neces¬ 
sary in them: and that Montezuma had ordered them to do 
so; this was an offence sufficient in him. “ Et hoc modo,” 
these &ere his words, “ fuerunt public^ in platea sine aliquo 
tumultu aut seditione combusti.” Again : “ Eodem die quo 
combusti fuert:, Montezuma in com pedes collocari jussi.” 

The last scene of degradation for Montezuma yet re¬ 
mained be was publicly to acknowledge himself the vassal 
of the king of Spain. Here Cortez does not disguise, for it 
.enhanced his own merit with the court, the mortification and 
pangs of an outraged monarch and his insulted people. He 
gives the speech of Montezuma; it was no doubt dictated to 
him by Cortez. Its purport was to show that the muter of 
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Cartel, w*s the true descendant of the original head of the 
M«ncan race to wham they owed allegiance. “ Such were 
the words,” says Cortex, “ which he delivered * with tear# and 
sighs .more and more deep than any tongue can adequately 
telL” '■The nobles participated in the anguish of their sore- 
reign, and even the Spaniards themselves, the unfeeling arbiters 
of his fatf, could not escape from the contagion of the general 
sympathy. Nothing, it is probable, but such passions as 
avarice and ambition could have kept them firm to their 
purpose. 

In this second letter of Cortex may Be also found a descrip¬ 
tion of the city of Mexico. The facts he states are many and 
curious. The single fact of his seeing more than sixty thou¬ 
sand people every day meeting in a place for the purposes of 
buying and selling, is quite sufficient to indicate the general 
civilization and importance of any community. “ Bst in 
e&dem civitate platea ubi quotidie ultra sexaginta millia ho- 
minum vendentium ementiumque cernuntur.” 

The third letter contains the account of the protracted siege 
and final contest of the city of Mexico. The bravery of 
Guatunozin, the virtuous Hector of his Troy, is noted by 
Cortez ; but there is no account of the subsequent transac¬ 
tions which relate to this unfortunate prince, and which have 
consigned the principal followers of Cortez, and even Cortez 
himself, to the eternal reprobation of mankind. 

The work of Bernal Diaz has been described by Robertson, 
and must, by the recommendation of such an author as 
Robertson, be sufficiently introduced to your curiosity. I 
know of no portion of this original work that can be well 
omitted, as the whole is not long, and as it is not an historian 
writing, bnt an old soldier talking to us, deeply imp-essed, 
and very naturally impressed, with his own merits and those 
of his companions, and with the extraordinary scenes in 
which he had been engaged. It is not easy to turn away 
from a recital which, however rambling and often confused, 
bears always its own internal evidence of fairness and truth. 
“ Let the wise and learned,” says this honest veteran, u read 
my history from beginning to end, and they will then confess 
that there newer existed in the world men, who by bold 
achievements have gained more for their lord and king than 
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we the brave conquerors, amongst the most valiant of whom 
I was considered as one, and am the most ancient of all. I 
say again, that I—I myself—I am a true conqueror, and the 
most aaSent of alL”—Bernal Diaz, page 601. 

The narrative of Bernal Diaz is always more minute and 
artless, and therefore very often of greater value, than even 
the letters of Cortez; and there is scarcely a point which can 
attract our curiosity that is not in some parlor othd 1 touched 
upon. 

In the two quartos of the work of Clavigero, the, three 
last chapters of the first volume, the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
are worth reading and may be compared with Robertson. 
His preface should be looked at, and the list of authors and 
original authorities. Most of the second volume is also worth 
reading; and it is very agreeable, and in some respects in¬ 
structive, to compare together Bernal Diaz, Clavigero, and 
Robertson. Clavigero is too minute, and Robertson perhaps 
not enough so. 

For the next division of the general subject, the conquest 
of Peru, I cannot but consider the account of Robertson as 
sufficient. Pizarro was, after all, a vulgar conqueror,_and is 
from the first detested, though he seizes upon our respect, 
and retains it in defiance of ourselves, from the powerful and 
decisive nature of his courage and ofbiB understanding. 

The Peruvians, too, excite in us no emotions but those of 
the most genuine compassion. They repel not our imagina¬ 
tion, as do the Mexicans, by the abominable rites of their 
superstition; but neither, on the other hand, do they occupy 
our respect by any proper defence of their country. 

When the facts of the discovery and conquest of the new 
world Save been thus inveetigated, the original subject of 
interest should then again present itself to your tonsideration. 
In this new world we have races of men who were never 
before suspected to have been in existence. Are they, then, 
like ourselves ? If different, in what respect different ? Are 
there any new principles in human nature to be here dis¬ 
covered, or is there only to be seen- a confirmation of the 
old ? What materials are here supplied -for the consideration 
of the statesman, the moralist, the.metaphysician? It is 
with this sort of speculating spirit that the history of the 
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new wor ' : '- aQ d of its inhabitants should be considered anew, 
after the curiosity which belongs to the mere narrative has 
been once satisfied. 

’ Robertaop, in his references and in his own very Aim and 
intelligent Observations, opens a Wide field for meditation to 
8 •contemplative mind, and has neither declined nor treated 
unworthily tlfis important part of his general subject. 

But r«6 observation upod it^can be expected from me when 
it has dot only^been disctsiaed by such a writer, but is in 
itoelfjoo -extensive for a lecture. 

- Oa tie whole, the distinction which Dr. Robertson has 
, nte^e between the inhabitants of Mexico and Pern and all the 
Jnore ifnde natimja-qf America, wifl.be found to contri¬ 
bute materially to a cfeat view of the whole subject. 

Wittr sespset to thlbe latter (the more savage nations), I 
Would feeouhneod, pi Addition to the pages of Robertson, the 
pots* fai Morpljy’s. translation of Tacitus, « De Moribus Ger- 
•ntonwam.”' ■ , 

These wiffal&ra.^oa * gertoml idea of the uniform effect 
df natural apd moral causes upon human beings, by the com- 
jpanson which k .there exhibit between the characters and 
ntemvrs 6f oar savage ancestors in the woods of Germany 
with the savages in tiwwqodfc of America. 

But wjth, respeet both to these more savage nations and 
also to ftm Msxwant ajjd *faa Peruvians, I may remark, on 
tia® whale, that-in this ndw world, as in our own, it is still 
the tetott human nature, which appears before us. The meta- 
phjWican Wflf flnd the hitman being still furnished with ideas 
ex§£#y is proportion fo his portfees of sensation and reflec¬ 
ts*, and dte-^h* pending influence of the principle of 
assocutiofl see, ip like manner, the same 

ongioto . fee%|ttff setfisjlnp^ ^idified more or less by the 
social %ltog; Jba same Hopes and fears/pleasures and pains, 
affections aid passion*, the naturalist will perceive the same 
influence of climate; 'and the statesman, .of political insti- 
utton. vbe#e arp, no. doujbtj, 4bme vary remarkable varieties 
itoth. Pemviapc^acterS'rioiQilyof a physicaf, but of an 
mkliecfUal na^ jswe;*^,^ Robertson can entirely 
eipnaia; totfc, b«*w^ of the political situation of the 
P#rtnjan», at,tl» tkoe of 4hfi' eoaomate. k >■**» _► 
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of- number* in bate of &e engagemehts, that Bernal Diaz 
declare* “ they might have buried the Spaniards under the 
dtnt they held %v their hands.” Bat it appears, from the 
account of the same eye-witness, that when the field was 
afterwards walked orer and examined, there were eight hun¬ 
dred Indian* lying dead or dying of their wounds, and Only 
two Europeajfs, one by a wound in the ear, sad another by 
dne in the throat. 

The wonder is rather that the Mexicans defended their 
empire so well, when we consider the nature df the Spanish 
soldiery; and the ufifortunate description of the character of 
Montezuma. 

Pizarro, in like manner, had every necessary advantage 
over the Peruvians; a disputed succession, a civil, war raging 
in the country, allies wherever he moved, and a'people so 
inferior in the military art, that these new invaders were here 
also considered, and very naturally considered, as more than 
Jpimen. * 

One topic, among many others, connected with the dis¬ 
covery and conquest of the new world, is that of the cruelties 
which were exercised by the Spaniards upon the defenceless 
Indians. These cruelties, while they have left an eternal 
stain on the Spanish name, have consigned to immortality 
the virtuous labours of Las Casas, the celebrated bishop of 
Chiapa. His efforts in the cause of suffering humanity make 
a short but interesting portioa of the history of Robertson. 
The bishop’s own book will, I think, disappoint expectation. * 
It is somewhat too declamatory and sweeping in its state¬ 
ments. * Ibis mode” of writing and of statement, however, 
rather presuppose^ than invalidates the general truth of the 
account. It is ■natural for a man to write thus, who is full of 
his subject, sard of the heiponanass and extent of the crimes 
he is reprobating. Such a man feels calmness and detail and 
minuteness impossible, and a sort of insult on his feelings. 

The empires of Mexico and Pent, their situation and con- 
pi«t, are the great, and indeed the only subject* in the bin¬ 
ary of the Spanish achievement* that deserve onr study. But 
bare are other subject* “cotmwted with the East and West 
ndieythat tenet he attended to, and on-which I most, before 
■conclude, refer you to so mu sferroe* ■afirifbrmatkm. 

While the Spaniards were stretching avffcy to the west, the 
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Portuguese, who had bsen for tend tine cree ping down the 
coast of Africa, at ieogthrioobfod the Capa, finding in Vmco 
de Gama and Alb*qne*g»e, the Cohufabes add the Gbrtex of 
the Eastern ladies. 

On this subject, information will be found in a few pages 
of the .fifty-seventh chapter of Russel; and a mote elaborate 
account (though not more than should be read), in the first 
three sections of the eighth volume of the Modern History. 
Dr. Robertson's last work on India should be read, as a very 
complete introduction to the whole. 

As the Spaniards went round the world in one direction, 
and the Portuguese in another they at length met; and their 
concerns and conquests became extremely entangled. On this 
subject there is a great deal more than can well be considered 
in the eighth volume of the Modern History. There is an 
account of the Brazils in Harris’s voyages. The Brazils had 
been seized upon by the Portuguese. When Portugal fall 
under the dotninipn of the Spanish crown, the Dutch made, 
their appearance every where as the invaders of the pos¬ 
sessions of their enemies. Of their conquests, settlements, 
and discoveries, a sufficient account is given in the thirty-third 
chapter of the Modern History. 

A very tedious detail is also given of the history of the 

g sh East India Company, and all these subjects are 
y dispatched in the eleventh letter of Russel. • 
these works refer to more elaborate accounts, which 
>e consulted, if necessary. 

But the more interesting part of the Englitk achievements 
in these new worlds was their attempt to establish settlements 
in North America. Of this very curious subject a very ade¬ 
quate idea may be formed from the beginning of a great work 
which Dr. Robertson did not live to finish, and dffiich has 
been a race very property published by his son. The refer¬ 
ences will conduct you to the original and more dream stands! 
histories of others. 

The first half of the first volume of the life of Washington, 
lately published by Mr. Mars kail, will be sufficient to supply 
what Dr. Robertson did aot attempt to give. 

The work of Raynal treats of every thing that on be 
sought for connected with these subjects. But as the ssthor 
comprehended in idfr plan such an extensive field of inquiry. 
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it oqt possible that he should not be often inaccurate; 
and «s^he dqua not cite bis authorities {an unpardonable 
omisaloti) beaoffegf the fate of Voftaiae, and is seldom quoted 
,buf t* be reprehended. 

,14 however, the student will pursue through, the work all 
the -great leading historical events, without troubling himself 
with the Abba’s exclamations and superfluous eloquence, and 
withoHt depending on the minuter parts of his relation, there 
can be no doubt that these celebrated volumes, thus perused, 
will be found not only agreeable, but highly uifeful. 

And now I must allude, in a few words, to a celebrated and 
somewhat singular work, of which the title is, “ The Account 
of the European Settlements in America.” I would recommend 
the perusal of this work before the details, I have proposed, 
have been begun; and again, after they have been gone 
through; i. e. 1 would recommend the perusal of it twice. It 
may be a map of the subject in the first instance, and a sum¬ 
mary in the second. 

This work has been always understood to be the work of 
Mr. Burke. Indeed, it could be attributed to no man of the 
period in which it was published, though a sort of Augustan 
age in England, but him. From the ease of the narrative, 
and the beauty of its observations, it might have belonged to 
Goldsmith. But there is a greater acquaintance with the 
commerc# and polities of the European nations, than could 
well be supposed, even in an author whose pen could touch 
upon every thing, and upon every thing with success. Add to 
this, that the rapid and fine philosophy, the careless spirit, 
and all that affluence of mind which so uniformly distinguished 
the works of Burke, are all as clearly discernible in many 
parts of this anonymous and unpolished production, as in any 
of the mtfet regular performances of that extraordinary man. 
As the work proceeds, the subjects diminish in real interest; 
and the delight, though not always the instruction, of the 
reader, diminishes also. It has been said, and with much 
appearance of probability, that tbeedfvohunes were written by 
Burke in conjunction with his brother, who had lived in- the 
West Indies, and who must hare had much local and valuable 
information to communicate; that the heavier parts were 
consigned by the orator to his' more humble associate, and 
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that after treating hiniself tfts mor- ;;tt?re*ti»g topic» in the 
earlier part of the work, he did no mqte than rcrise and 
retouch the remainder. • *.* 

The great misfortune of the work is, that subjects Vrhich 
deserved allthe powers of Burke are often dispatched in too 
summary a manner. The great defect, that the ^mthor 
announces not his own source* of information, and leaves his 
readers without a wish to inquire after .any other works but 
Harris’s Collection of Voyages, and Lasiteau; valuable works, 
no doubt; but Mr. Burke might have assisted an inquirer 
with his observations on all the writers and documents which 
he had consulted; and such observations would have been 
inferior in value only to the work itself^ 

During the period which, we are now considering, the com¬ 
merce of the world, and its knowledge, were rapidly progres¬ 
sive. There are those who have a pleasure in tracing out the 
steps which lead to permanent alterations and improvements 
in the concerns of mankind. To minds of this speculative and 
superior east, the early collections of voyages may be recom¬ 
mended—Hackluyt and Purchas. Works like these are very 
curious monuments of the nature of human enterprises; 
human testimony and credulity; of the nature of the human 
mind and of human affairs. Much more is, indeed, offered 
to a refined and philosophic observer, though buried amid this 
unwieldy and unsightly mass, than was ever supposed by its 
original readers, or even its first compilers. 

In addition to the sort of interest which belongs to these 
ancjeat accounts of the first efforts of discoverers and settlers, 
in the latter volumes of Purchas will be found very valuable 
abridgments of the original accounts relative to the achieve¬ 
ments of the Spaniards in South America, particularly a curious 
exhibition of the Mexican painting; and a very sufficient, 
though fbo favourable idea may be here formed of Las Casas' 
book, of which the greatest part is given. These collections 
of voyages were follow^ by the collections of Churchill and 
Harris. But you must mte, that when Harris’s work is quoted, 
ft is the last edition, not the first, that is referred to. 

Befpre I conclude, I must observe that this most extensive 
subject of the conquests and settlements of the European 
pBtinna in the East and West Indies divides itself into two 
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T H E great subject-of all history is tEe ciyiT'apd reUtfKms 

A liberties of mankind, foripo 'there depend fheir intelli¬ 
gence, their prosperity, their- bappineal, private and- public; 
aud hence arises the extraordinary interest which K*tnp g» tq 
the era of our Revolution. la consequence of that most 
fortunate event, these liberties were in England asserted with 
a success unexampled in the history of . the nations of the 
earth; and we must now therefore proceed to consider, as we 
have already in part done, how far they were at that period of 
1688 adjusted and established, and what was their subsequent 
progress. 

The first object of our attention il the reign of William III. 
Then follows that q£ Queen Anne, both very critical. 

This will appear very evident to those who examine them 
with any care, more particularly to those who have the faculty 
of placing themselves in the scenes that they see described by 
^the historian, a faculty of great consequence to those who are 
to read history. 

In the present lecture, I shall first mention the books that 
must be either consulted or read, I shall then make some 
observations on the parties by which these and subsequent 
periods have been distinguished. 

I shall then allude to some tjf the constitutional qiifeions 
which occurred in the rdgn of William, such as were tkta of 
importance, and such af 1 conceive will be ever of importance 
to the inhabitants of this aountry, while their free and tpjvH 
form of government remains. *, 

And now when we enter upon the reign of William, wa bjjte 
no longer the a s si s ta nc e of the philosophic Hume. Wehave 
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no Jqttgsr within our reach those pemrtlwiHig obsarvaiiaos; 
tbote *p|tAeps,*nd inimitable beeutiee, which Mere so justly 
■the delight of Gibbon? and which, with whatever prejudice# 
they day be accompanied, and however suspicious may 
be those representation^ which they sometimes enforce and 
axiom, «td) render the lobs of his pages a subject of the greatest 
regret, and leave a void which it is imjjpesible adequately to 
supply. 

In the abacus of Home, the histories of Dr. Somerville , 
will be found • ■very useful, nor are they as yet sufficiedMy 
known, nor duly estimated. 

. Belsham will, I think, in like manner be found, for a con* 
siderable part of his work, very Valuable: spirited, intelligent, 
an ardent friend to civil and religious liberty, and though 
apparently a dissenter, not a sectarian. In his latter volumes, 
indeed, from the breaking out of the late French war in 1793, 
he has departed from the equanimity of an historian, and has 
degenerated into the warmth, and almost the rage of a party 
writer. 

Of these authors (Somerville and Belsham) the use to 
the student will be the same. They will show him those 
more important subjects of reflection which the detail of the 
history contains; they will offer to him observations generally 
very judicious, and always the results o#much more labour 
and investigation than be will himself be disposed to un¬ 
dertake. These more important subjects may, whenever 
occasion requires, be followed up in their references; and 
some of them may be investigated in this more complete _ 
manner, on account of their own general importance, and 
as a portion of the proper labour of a philosophic reader of 
history. 

For the detail, Tindal will be found not unworthy to be the 
succeupr of Rapin; equally diligent and copious/with the 
same attachment to the best f interests of Englishmen, and, 
like bis predecessor, a sort of general substitute, in the absence 
of other writers. 

But the great historian for detail, even more than Tindal, 
is Ralph. Such subjects m may be thought, from the repre¬ 
sentations of Eekham and Somerville, to be important may 
be rand with mash advantage in tins author; ill-humoured, 
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do doubt, bat foboriett* iad imptitkL Indeed, the whole 
work should be looted over, though it cannot,and for general 
purposes,' it need hot' be regularly read. Burnet must, of 
course, be diligently perused, ss an eye-witneee and'actor in 
the scene; hie merits and defects seem to remain m this part 
of his history, what they were from the first .He,is often 
blamed, Ifet his reporgf and representations are seldom without 
their reasonableness or* their foundation, and must always be 
4 at least taken into account Of late the credit of Burnet, 
eveh for accuracy, has been rising; and since I drew np this 
lecture, a new edition of the work has been very properly 
published at Oxford, in which, for the first time, are green th« 
abusive notes of Swift, the unfriendly comments of Lord 
Dartmouth, and the very excellent and constitutional obser¬ 
vations of Speaker T)nslow. 

Cobbett will supply the debates. In the appendix to the 
fifth volume, there are several tracts published which will 
give an idea of the views of reasoners and statesmen at the • 
time; and there is not one of them which will not be found, 
in some way or other, valuable; more particularly Lord 
Shaftesbury’s tract. No. 1, containing his objections to the 
representation of the House of Commons, and a scheme for 
its reform. Lord Somers’ No. 4; his explanation and vindi¬ 
cation of the men* of the Revolution, and the subsequent 
system. Mr. Hampden’s No. 6; a general description of the 
state of public opinion at the time and of the constitution, 
and against an excise. Mr. Lawton’s No. 9 is a sort of 
specimen of the discontents of the Whigs. In No. 13 will be 
found all the arguments in favour of the liberty of the press. 
No. 15 is worth reading, and particularly Nos. 17 and 18, the 
Kentish petition, kc. 

The leading views, that I should propose to the student, of 
the reign of William, are these:—Supposing himself, as 
usual, to be unacquainted with all subsequent events, he is to 
consider as the great object before him: first, the liberties of 
England; secondly, the liberties of the Continent; that is, 
in other words, first, whether the Revolution, of 1688 was 
destined to succeed; whether the exiled fondly was to be 
restored: secondly, whether the ambition of Louis, whether 
the aggrandisement of France, was to be checked. These 
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thne/fci - Loots to tee a sufficient phanae of success, unless 
tome mswrection first enpburaged h» J interference. It was 
4ot easy for the parties' to combine their measures and views. 
T-fa^wr sonal character ^ James was ill fitted to recommend 
Irf* wise. The character of William, On the contrary, was 
marked -by great qualities which were worthy of the confi¬ 
dence of brave and intelligent men. The friends of James 
were even divided in their political sentiments: some who 
were friends tb him meant (so endless are the mistakes of 
men on political subjects) to be friends (can it be believed ?) 
to the constitution, and by no means to establish arbitrary 
power. William was often absent from England, and the 
regency of Qneen Mary was, on these occasions, conducted 
with a prddence and moderation that gained friends among 
every party in the nation, not to mention that she was the 
eldest daughter,of the exiled monarch; and her rule was, 
therefore, more agreeable to the ^prejudices of the Tories. 
Her death only united the interests of William and the Prin¬ 
cess Anne; and set the exiled family at a greater distance by 
intercepting their more immediate return, and giving an op¬ 
portunity of securing the descent of the crown in a line of 
Protestant successors. Lastly, as the constitution improved, 
all orders in the state became more and more alienated from 
the maxims of arbitrary prerogative, and were more and more 
disposed to a settlement, which gave them a greater share and 
interest in the constitution of their country. 

On the whole, the Revolution in 1688, while William lived, 
appeared to succeed ; and on his death-bed, he had the grati¬ 
fication of reflecting, not only that he had maintained this 
great cause during hia reign, but that he saw, through his 
exertions, the dbwn descend to Anne on the principles of the 
Revolution, and' provisions made for its subsequent trans¬ 
mission to the Protestant line, in exclusion of the exiled 
family. 

The next question therefore is, to wjwm are we indebted 
for the happy iasue of so doubtful an experiment during this 
most critical period of the reign of William 5^ 

On inquiry it will, I think, be foqpd that the greatest 
share nf the merit most be allotted to William himself; but 
much will still remain to the great Whig leaders, and to their 
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friends and adherents in the p arliamen t and the nation; very 
little to the Church «nd Tpry party, who acquiesced in the 
new order of things, and nothing more; and who negatively, 
rather than positively, contributed to its establishment. It 
was on the whole very fortimjde fo? these kingdoms that the 
growing prosperity of the community had multiplied a 
description of men in the great cities and commercial and 
manufacturing towns, who were active, independent, and 
intelligent; who were therefore favourable to the Whigs, and 
could be successfully opposed to the landed proprietors; 
persons of great natural consequence and power, who in 
general had inherited, with their estates, opinions and feelings 
unfavourable to the civil and religions ‘interests of mankind, 
derived from their too literal interpretation of particular texts 
in the Epistles. 

But these conclusions can only be drawn from a considera¬ 
tion of the conduct of all concerned; that is, from the history 
of the reign. To that history I therefore refer you. 

With this inquiry will be found connected another, by no 
means unworthy of consideration,—the conduct of William 
with respect to the two great parties then in the state, the 
Whigs and the Tories. 

Every thing which a speculator on human nature could 
have anticipated with regard to the situation of the Prince 
of Orange, when he became king, was abundantly realized. 
William endeavoured to balance between the two parties; to 
retain the affections of the Whigs, and yet acquire those of 
the Tories; to give his favour to the one, but not to exclude 
the other from his kindness. 

The propriety and wisdom of his conduct, under all the 
existing circumstances, can of course be estimated only by a 
consideration of the history of his reign in all its detail, §nd 
must, after all, be not a little decided by the general confi¬ 
dence ofche reader in his sagacity and good sense. 

But on the whole he failed, and the failure of such a man 
is an example to sB&w the difficulty of mediating between 
.two parties, and the impossibility of receiving the proper 
benefit of the "tklents and virtues of both. No monarch 
ever possessed more knowledge of human nature, more 
equanimity, more elevation of mipd, than 'William: yet he 
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faywi it iM p^ c ticKtje ta. hrnisg , to tit* purposes of hia 
mmx rnpsate d fay priAgipias and interests so 

aaowdant. 

T frfrg > thcwgk feiimg in tie nuutfer end to tire 

QogrsSjI hsre noticed, .was swocWtyl in tie main. He so 
triumphed over tire di gc n l ties of hissitnatiott, ^oient passions 
co its one side, and unfortunate opinions on tie other, that 
ie.at least supported the cause of the Resolution; and though 
hi» own personal comforts and composure of mind were con¬ 
tinually disturbed, and sortretimes destroyed, the civil and 
religious liberties of a great people and of the continent were, 
with whatever sacrifices, embarrassments, and dangers to him¬ 
self, asserted and mairitajned. 

Hu's is « merit which will always place him high in the 
scale of estimation, even when compared with the greatest of 
his fellow mortals. 

On the whole, the first parliament in King William’s reign 
was the conventional parliament, wfcieh legalized the Revolu¬ 
tion, and enacted the Bill of Rights. But this was the work of 
the Whigs; and if they had done nothing more, they might, by 
these merits, have compensated for any subsequent faults, any 
faults but that of undoing their great work, and bringing the 
Stuarts back to the throne. This last crime, however, to the 
liberties of their country they neither did commit, nor endeavour 
to commit It is painful, it is disgusting, it is astonishing, to 
find individuals among them corresponding with the exiled 
monarch, as if they were disposed to propitiate him, at least 
and be considered as his friends rather than as his enemies, if 
fortune, by any of her unworthy caprices, placed him once 
more upon the throne. Of this baseness there were too 
many of them guilty, guilty as individuals; but as a body 
as a party, they were never guilty. They woe faithful to 
England and the beat interests of mankind; and they never 
failed to show a lively sense of the great cause whi«h was at 
asu*, whenever th* personal safety of William was in danger 
or his throne was ieen, as it sometiwJS was sera, really to 
shake uadet him. This is their paramount merit to all suc- 
ceeding generations: they were tire author^the conductors, 
and the maintains** of the Revolution. 

The reign of Efinbeth^s recommended by Home to tire 
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particular study ofthoee who wauU ton& d sr st ahd the 
nature of toe Englisfr'ucirstitataoa? so may I think the period 
before a#. 

By the Refotetioo and thq Bill of Rights, no doubt, the 
liberties of the Otrantry reost vc d a most important advance¬ 
ment. But the constitution was settling, not settled; and 
questions of great consequence to its interests were agitated 
during the whole of this reign of William. We have'the' 
Civil List, the Place Bill, the Triennial Bill, the Treason 
Bill, the question of the liberty ofvthe press, the question of 
standing armies, of the responsibility of ministers, and finally, 
we have the veto of the king more than once exercised, and 
even a sort of debate in the commons upon this assertion of 
tbfe prerogative. We have all these questions making their 
appearance in the course of a single reign of thirteen years. 
They comprehend most of the points which belong to the 
formation of a good government: and it is to these questions, 
the debates upon them, thfe conduct of the two parties, and 
of the king, that I would more particularly wish to call your 
attention. 

But when I recommend it to you to pursue these subjects 
through the debates of the houses, and in some instances 
through the statute book, I am obliged to confess that the 
debates themselves will on these occasions much disappoint 
your expectations. They have been taken down so imper¬ 
fectly, that each of the speeches given seems to resemble the 
hints or heads of a speech put down by a speaker before its 
delivery, rather than the report of a speech airedHy delivered. 
Many of the parts are unconnected with each other; the 
sentences, as they stand, often unintelligible, and passages in 
the speech of one member replying to passages in the speech 
of another which do not appear. Ail this was a necessary 
consequence of whA was at that time considered as ft privilege 
of the house, one which the house ought always to 'insist 
upon—the privacy of their debates. Their privilege it is still, 
and ought always to be, but H is now $ery properly only 
insisted upon occasionally, under some ' particular circwm- 
stasess that seem*to the house to require it. Instances of-the 
assertion of this privilege occurred during this reign m 1694 1 
one Dyer, a news-letter writer, having presumed in-hit news- 
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j Owia ab appeslritbe foHcrwiagbrdhri^'-**^^ 
trriim do, m d»«r letter* or other papers they di p p y tV y^ 
Mbketo intermeddle vrith the dafaate* or a n o t h er ^ )i w M tw » g ig 
of the bonae,*' 

'■No stronger proof need be given of the advanced state not 
only of society, but of the political situation of the country, 
than the decided improvement that has gradually takej place 
in t^s important particul^p An estimate can now be formed, 
not only of the topics insisted upon by the speakers in 
either house, but generally of the relative beauty and elo¬ 
quence of the speeches themselves. The judgment that may 
now be made ; the criticism that may now be exercised, tot 
only on-the integrity but on the ability of the members of the 
two houses, cannot but be of the most salutary consequence 
to them asr weft as to the public. Posterity will be able 
to derive an entertainment and instruction from the par¬ 
liamentary debates, which is to us, during a long period of 
’ our annals, not at all, or but too imperfectly .supplied. It is 
in vain for us to inquire after the parliamentary eloquence 
of Hampden or Lord Bolingbroke, but after ages will not 
be entirely without the means of appreciating the powers 
of the two great orators of our own days—of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, the Demosthenes and the Cicero of modern his¬ 
tory. 

But to return. In examining such questions as I have 
stated to ocaur in the reign of William, recourse must be had, 
for want of better materials, to the debates, which may be 
found in Cobbett ; and if reference be had to his authorities, 
they ill be found, properly represented ; and concise, broken, 
and unsatisfactory as they may be, they may still convey 
much valuable instruction; and from tifferent paragraphs 
scattered Over the speeches of a Debate, a general notion 
may be always formed of the tone and temper of the period 
before us, and of the progress of the constitution of . the 
««tptry, Biaekstoue also, and the statute book, must occa¬ 
sionally bs referred to. The statute book, it must be always 
remembered, is itself a history $ to a philosophic eye none so 
-instructive. To convert it, however, into a history, requires 
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towe nd capacity* knowledge, and reef patient habit* 
ofteSeottoo cod rtody, . ^ , 

The tulgatt of the dvil list ia embarrassed by what was 
the» the mixed nature, pf the revenue of the crown: there 
® sotae «cooiOBt of this revenue in Black stone. But the best 
notice of it, as far as relates to William’s reign,is to be seen 
in Barnet; and as the passages in his history are character¬ 
istic of the times and of the opinions of forma’ statesmen, I 
recommend them to your perusal. 

It appears that the rerenue was4rst given for a year, thwi for 
five years, then for life. At last, in the April of 1689, the iW 
nue was properly distinguished into different parts, and it was 
resolved that six hundred thousand pounds should be allowed 
for the charge of the civil government* and seven hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds “ toward the occasions in charging the navy.” 

To us, no doubt, it must appear that the distinction between 
the personal expenses of the sovereign, and those that belong 
to the state, whWJh were formerly confounded, is not only 
perfectly just, but somewhat obvious; that it was not only 
desirable, but*necessary, that the crown should be famished 
with a regular revenue of its own, either by inheritance or the 
positive settlement of parliament, and not be left to come 
continually to the house for pecuniary support, like a depend¬ 
ant on a benefactor. 

But the sentiments which our ancestors had imbibed, not 
only from the analogies and general spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion, but from the dreadful lessons of former events, are 
sufficiently plain from their speeches and resolves on all 
these occasions, and as such, highly worthy of remark* A 
Place Bill was brought in; by this bill all membere of the 
House of Commons were incapacitated from holding place* 
of trust and profit; it was brought in by the Whigs, but at 
a time when they were in opposition. It was rejected by the 
lords, but only by a verj^nfling majority, and not till after a 
very celebrated, though not very valuable or comprehensive 
speech in favour of it by Lord Mulgrave, tvhich you will see 
ip Cobbett. When the Whigs were in power, it musC.be 
observed that the bill #as again brought forward, was carried 
through the houses, and only lost by the positive and very 
reasonable rejection of the king. 

it 
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53* «OBUQou were angry and addressed hie Majesty; 
they-- received a civil, though evasive reply, and they then 
i*fOceeded to comment very freely upon this reply, but the 
paw n of the veto was not denied, and when the motion for a 
hi ther and more explicit answer from the king was made, it 
was very properly overruled by a majority of two hundred 
and twenty-nine to eighty-eight,' The whole proceedings are 
very eorions. 

It must be remembered that tkit Place Bill went to in- 
capa^tate oU members of the house from holding posts and 
trust and profit The bill was modified in *hia 
respect afterwards, when it was brought forward in Queen 
Anne’s reign. It is a very different question whether all, or 
Whether tome are to be incapacitated. 

The third subject Which I mentioned was the Triennial Bill. 
This bill was in like manner brought forward by the Whigs 
in the House of Lords. It was passed by the commons 
two hundred and ten to one hundred an* thirty-two on the 
first reading, and only two hundred to one hundred and 
sixty-one on the second. The speakers in favdur of it seem 
to have been the Whigs, and the arguments in support of it 
were all drawn from their school of political reasoning. This 
bill was also rejected by the king. Two years afterwards,how¬ 
ever, the bill was once more carried through the two houses, 
and at last received the royal assent. This bill, in the ancient 
parliamentary manner of truck and barter* was coupled with 
a bill of supply, and the consideration of this supply, united 
to the expectation of the queen’s death, probably procured 
frdm,the' king that assent which he had before so positively 
denied. 

This statute is not, as has been represented, an infringement 
of any right or custom of annual parliaments. No such 
right or custom ever existed since the known appearance of 
the House of Commons; it was, odftha contrary, a limitation 
of the length of parliaments which had been accustomed to 
sit till the crown thought proper to dissolve them and call a 
new one; in Charles the Second’s time, one and the samp 
parliament sat, nearly eighteen years. The statute of William 
was to limit the continuance of any one parliament to three 
years; it was a most distinct infringenmet of the power of the 
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cnnt, which ia this point, u it then stood, wu mordmate; 
it m* felt u an iafringemeat, sad so resisted wen by 
William IH. 

We owe this bill, and this happy alteration of the conatito- 
fioa in tin* particular respect, to the Whigs, which should be 
remembered by those who undertake to censure them for their 
Septennial Bill ia the reign ofLJeorge L 
The Treason Bill was revivedand carried. By this bill it waa 
enacted, that the accused should hare a copy of his indictment, 
counsel to plead for him, not be indicted except on th« oaths 
of two witnesses, and within three years of the offence; that a 
list of the jury should be furnished, and a power to summon 
witnesses allowed. That provisions like these, so natural and 
so indispensable to the cause of justice, should be still wanting 
in the year 1695, and in a country Like^England, where ofWU 
other countries the principles of civil liberty had been most 
uniformly and successfully vindicated; that enactments like 
these should still'even in this kingdom be wanting, surely 
forms a very striking proof of the difficulty with which all 
efforts in the cause of political right can be successfully made. 

I need surely say nothing of the merit of those men who en¬ 
gage in such attempts, or of the good fortune of the country 
where such advantages are obtained. 

The reign of William is also remarkable for the sentiments 
and conduct of our ancestors on the subject of a standing army. 
Their jealousy was^teuch that the king was denied not only 
the continuance of his defence against Louis XIV., but even 
hjs Dutch guards, the companions of his victories and the 
followers of his doubtful fortunes; an intolerable ouftage^ he 
could not but think, on his feelings of natural and honourable 
attachment This subject is well treated by Somerville, and 
in pamphlets and speeches that may be found in Cobbett 
In our own times, with our large masses of manufacturing 
population, such jealousy Is in vain. 

Tbe liberty of the press is likewise oue of the subjects 
belonging to this remarkable period. I will dwell a little on 
tbe’ subject, on account of its Importance. 

Tbe first measure which a country naturally adopts is.-, 
to take tbe regulation of the press into its own hands, or 
rather to leave the executive magistrate to do so.' *!t sms 
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therefore, with us, «t first regulated fry the king’s prodam a- 
tfona, prohibitions, charters of. privilege and licence, and 
finally by the decrees of the star-chamber. A licenser is 
among the first expedients resorted to by a government, and 
beyond this stage ia France the Btate seems never to have 
advanced. 

So slow is the progress of ^paankind on such subjects, that 
£ven the long parliament, while it demolished the star- 
chamber, assumed the very powers which the star-chamber 
had exercised with respect to the licensing of books; and as 
if the constitution was in this point to be benefited by no 
variety of change, a licenser was still the expedient after the 
Restoration, This appears from the act made in the year 
1662, when the subject fell again under the consideration of 
ths legislature, or rather of Clarendon. The act itself should 
be perused. It is in the eighth volume of the statutes. A 
licenser, I must repeat, was still the expedient 

The language of the preamble is the natural language of 
mankind on these occasions; it is this, “ that by the general 
licentiousness of the late times many evil-disposed persons 
have been encouraged to print and sell heretical, schismatical, 
blasphemous, seditious, and treasonable books, iec. See., for 
preventing whereof no surer means can be advised than by re¬ 
ducing and limiting the number of printing presses,” See. 

And what then ia to follow ? Firet, that no person shall 
presume to print any heretical, seditioA, schismatical, or 
offensive books or pamphlets wherein any doctrine or opinion 
shall be assected or nmintkindfi, which is contrary to the 
Christian faith, or the doctrine (jr discipline of the Church of 
England, or which shall or may tend, or be, to the scandal of 
religion or the church, or the government or governors of the 
church, state, or commonwealth, or of any corporation or 
particular persons or person whatsoever, nor shall import 
such books, Sec. fee. These are very general and comprehen¬ 
sive terms. 

What then were the printers or authors to do? As the terms 
were so general and comprehensive, bow were they to he 
secure, from offending ? 

Why, by the next clause, all books concerning the common 
laws oftlus realm were to be printed by the special allowance 
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of the Lord Chancellor, the Lords Chief. Justices, fee. or one 
of their appointment, AU-J>ooks of history and affairs of 
state, "'fee. by the licence of the Secretaries of State, fee.; 
books of divinity, physic, philosophy, fee. by the licence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The penalties of the act were, that the printer for the first 
ofjence should be disenabled .from exercising bis respective 
trade for the space of three years, and for the second be 
disenabled for ever, with further punishment of fine and im¬ 
prisonment to any degree not extending to life and limb, at 
the pleasure of the judges. “ 

Now, here we have the first movement that is made try a 
state on this momentous subject. It wishes for knowledge, 
for inquiry, for literary exertion, for government, and for 
religion, but for no knowledge, and no inquiry inconsistent 
with the interests of either that government, or religion, 
which are actually established at the time. It therefore 
denounces every thing that is in its opinion heretical and 
seditious, and produces its licensers. And this I conceive to 
be the first stage of legislation on the subject. 

Tile next stage is to lay aside the ex^idient of a licenser, 
to have no previous restraint on publications, but to give a 
general description of such books or writings as are illegal, 
and then to punish the author or printers of any publications 
that come under such general description. 

This is the second stage, and one of great improvement; 
that which you will see Illackstone allude, and in which 
he se*ms to rest content Wit much remains**) be discussed 
and determined; for instance, what really are the general 
terms which the state makes use of? for if general terms are 
to be used, there is no work where the slightest freedom of 
thought is exercised, that may not be brought within their 
meaning. Here there is a great difficulty; and yet how is 
this difficulty to be avoided ? What terms but general terms 
can be adopted ? No other certainly; it is therefore of very 
great importance what the general terms are; and this reflec¬ 
tion will immediately lead to another inquiry ,—Who are to 
decide whether the publication in question fairly comes within 
the general description of the law or not? Hie judges of the 
land, it will be answered, on the first view of the subject; For 
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neb inn cut alone know what is the Out ntug of the 
gnmlt^aBi made me of from their king familiarity with the 
pbrianHogy of the law*; and they trait, from their ertwatwn, 
necessarily poaeess minds ipoce enlightened, and understand¬ 
ings more powerful, than can be expected to fall to the lot of 
ordinary jurymen. 

And thus we arrive at the completion of the second stage^f 
legislation on the subject; no longer a licenser as in the first, 
but a law made in general terms, and the judge* of the land 
left to decide whether an author has offended against the law 
or not. This is a situation of things much more favourable 
to tbe interests of mankind. 

But at length men will reason thus —What is it that the 
laws mean ? Only to prevent and punish such writings as 
are injurious to morals and religion or dangerous to the state? 
They mean nothing more; they ought to mean nothing more. 
If therefore the writings are such that twelve ordinary men 
can see neither injury to morals and religion, nor danger to 
the Btate, in any reasonings or expressions which they con¬ 
tain, what can in fact be the injury or the danger? 

The province, the^fore, of deciding upon Buch cases, it will 
be argued, ought to be withdrawn from the judges, who are 
not, on the whole, sufficiently unprejudiced and disinterested, 
and should be transferred to twelve ordinary men, to whom 
no such objection, and certainly no very reasonable objection, 
can be made. 

Here we seem to have the tMrd and last stage to^rhich 
this most important subject can De brought; a law in general 
terms, and a jury to decide whether the law has been broken. 

One point still remains—the penalty. When the natttkk 
of the penalty has been previously described by the law in ge¬ 
neral terms—imprisonment and fine for instance—the dkoreb 
of it must b« left to the discretion either of the jury or of the 
jadges; to which, then, of the two ? 

With whatever hesitation, we must intrust it to the latter— 
to the judges; that is, to those who are accustomed to the toe 
of power, to the exercise of their judgment* on different cases', 
and who decide, happily for their country, in the face of the 
bar and of that country. To men like these rather than to 
aucceas i t e bodies of men like jurymen, who would each act 
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upon views of their own; whose punishments T^wikl therefore 
be capricious, and not to be calculated upon beforehand, and 
who, being liable to be afieoted, qtili mote than judge^by the 
passions of the hour, would malm their decisions sometimes 
improperly lenient, and at other timet preposterously severe. 

Here I must leave the subject, but I must leave it with 
addressing three observations to those who wish to make it, 
what it highly deserves to be, a subject of their meditation. 

The first is this, that the law must unavoidably make use of 
some general terms to describe what it prohibits. The diffi¬ 
culty then is to determine what those general termB shall be; 
what words apd phrases will best allow to society all the 
means of information, and yet secure to it the peaceable 
enjoyment of some of its most (important interests. 

The difficulty is very great; and it will be found more and 
more great, the more it is considered; at the same time, that 
it is ahe very .point which must be laboured, whenever any 
improvement in any existing system is thought of. 

My next observation is, that as the jury is to decide whether 
the law has been violated, it is of great consequence how that 
jury is composed; who is the officer that selects them; in 
what manner, &c. Discretion must be lodged somewhere, no 
doubt; but here is another point in itself difficult, and that 
should be well considered. 

My last observation is, that we have been obliged to leave 
the degree of penalty to depend on the good pleasure of the 
judgfs, and that therefore the subject of the liberty of the 
press cannot be considered as one that can ever be dismissed 
from public anxiety; because, though judges are men who 
go through the duties of their situation with more uniform 
accuracy, integrity, and intelligence than perhaps any other 
description of public functionaries that can be mentioned, 
still it must be observed that they are not likely to be of them¬ 
selves very favourable to the liberty of the press. They are 
men accustomed to observe the benefits, not of Criticising the 
lawB and government of a country, but of administering tljem; 
•—peace, order, precedent, usage,, these are the objects that 
naturally excite their respect; the necessity of control, of 
punishment, of reverence for established laws and institutions, 
these are the considerations that are alone familiar to their 
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■mind*.,, ISjefew* of tb^ in^'.tfae^ieutdi^ they possess, 
Uhd to Dp otlttr traJnrf<tf tfa'mkrt^ y> >yg>r*^hyf andtbeyos* 
not ^fijly to be very iadu^ni cxitij* of papsdar .feeiinga -or 
erea popular rights, Whansner he tW*r-pftrto»ai integrity or 
professional ability, they, aft 'dearly distinguishable ffoea the 
philosopher or patriot, who may l>e speculating both on them 
and tbe laws they administer and tfip goyernsafeattbey server 
and the extent and ultimate wisdom of whose opinions they 
are never very willing to examine and understand. 

They are not therefore very eligible dispensers of tbe 
penalties of the law, if any less objectionable coaid be found ; 
but none can, and here therefore is a difficulty^iot entirely to 
be overcome—the unfavourable temperament of the judges. 
But the temperament of the jsdges will sympathize with the 
temperament of the surrounding society, the bar in whose 
presence they act, the houses Of legislature, and every intelli¬ 
gent man in the kingdom. 

Discretion must always be lodged somewhere, but the 
manner in which it is exercised will always depend on the 
habits of thought and feeling known at the time to exist in 
the community; so little can a constitution provide for its own 
administration and security. 

The liberty of the press is therefore a very faithful indaa of 
the state of the public mind and of the public happiness; for 
the press is more or less restrained (it can never be left with¬ 
out some restraint, from the very nature of some particular- 
subjects), hut it is more or less restrained, as a country enjoys 
more or less a pure religion, and a reasonable government, a 
wide circulation of knowledge, and a general diffusion of com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing prosperity. 

To conclude my enumeration of important subjects, the 
student must not omit to consider the proceedings in the case 
of the impeachment-of Lord Somers. I mention them for the 
sake of one conclusion, that may at least be drawn from them, 
tbe responsiwlity ofministers for every thing they do; that they 
are not do ahelter themselves under any plea of deference to 
the opinion of their sovereign; that they are not to .advise or 
to act in any manner inconsistent with their own views of pro¬ 
priety and policy, when the case before them is of safficieat 
importance. 
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period^ thncdlwtlte t i t m up4^«(p'to WW the act of camming 
it* fr*t arid, sabre regi?bi| ftria. "; fts Jiffereat parts Sm*t be 
looked upon«,-ai that-tinm frljihg, rather than as having 
already Allan int<k their hppdjnAd flaw*. Thus vre have in the 
cabinet, administration! made np of men differing from each 
other ra their principles, In the housed the members of a 
party often opposing the measures of their friends in office; 
the king giving hjs veto to bills that had passed the houses, 
from his inability to resist them in any other manner; the 
decisions of the commons, and even of the lords, very uncer¬ 
tain; their debates stormy. Occurrences Hke these indicate a 
constitution settling rather than settled. But the whole is, on 
this account, only the more interesting and instructive. 

The civil liberties of the country must, upon a review of 
the questions and the proceedi %s to which I have now briefly 
alluded, be considered as in a rapid state of progress; and this 
it was natural to expect would be the case, when the king was 
seated on the throne on the popular principles of resistance to 
illegal rule; when the patrons of arbitrary power were thrown 
into opposition,and therefore often'compelled to adopt language 
and measures favourable to civil freedom ; when the Whigs, 
who were now become the courtiers of the realm, could not 
but be influenced by their old habits of thinking and feeling 
on constitutional questions; and when the nation itself couljf 
adopt no sentiments favourable to arbitrary power without 
being immediately-reminded of James II.; his judges and his 
priests; of popery, and all the evils they had so narrowly 
escaped. 

With regard to the religious liberties of the country, pro¬ 
gress had likewise been made by the passing of the Act of 
Toleratiom 

The king’s efforts in this great cause I have already no¬ 
ticed—his sdtaewhat unsuccessful efforts. No brighter part 
of his character can be found. Of the Whigs, the best pane¬ 
gyric, as far as relates to this subject, may be seen^n the 
accusations of their political opponents, the Tories; who 
always called them Dissenters, and represented them as 
indifferent to the real interests of religion. This, however, 
was not their fruit. They were guilty of no indifference to 
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of « hasefsar of ^tch accusations, and of a dis- 
gwtcefal ooaapl ranee with the mtoleiant rtea*ajes proposed to 
than; proposed to them by those who were not unfrequently, 
oB these occasions, their rivals for popularity; that doubtful 
criterion of public merit on taCny subjects, ^>ut above all on 
religious subjects; for on religious subjects popularity can 
always be acquired by stigmatizing with terms of reproach, or 
pursuing with penalties or restrictions, any opposers to the 
established system. 

When, therefore, we mention the Toleration Act which 
William procured, we must not forget the penal acts that 
were also passed. The Papists, the Arians, the Socinians, 
fell more particularly under the persecutions of the legis¬ 
lature. 

These descriptions of men saw themselves proclaimed in 
different penal statutes, the ole (the Papist) enemies of the 
state, who were not to exercise the offices of their religion, 
nor educate their children (as they thought beat) n iior receive 
the inheritances of their fathers ; and the other, the Arians 
and Socinians, publishers of blasphemous and infamous opi¬ 
nions <1 use the words of the act) contrary to the doctrines 
and principles of the Christian religion, greatly tending to the 
dishonour of Almighty God, and that may prove destructive 
to the peace and welfare of mankind. 

“ If any popish priest,” says th§ third clause of the 11th 
and 12th of William, chapter 4th, “ Bhall say mass or exer¬ 
cise any port of the office or function of a priest, or if any 
Papist shall take upon himself the education of youth, every 
such person shall, on conviction, be adjudged to pefpetual 
imprisonment.” 

If, on the contrary, any person shall be convicted of send¬ 
ing his child abroad to be educated in the Romish religion, he 
was to forfeit one hundred pounds, by the sixth clause of the 
same act. 

By the fourth clause, if a Papist took not the oath of 
supreqgfscy (which a Papist could not take—Sir T. More could 
not, not Bishop Fisher, and were therefore pat to death), 
h* was doubled and made incapable to inherit or take by 
defrast, kc. fcc. And if, again, he was possessed of any 
capital in money, he was equally doubled from purchasing 
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in land* In die former cue, the land beq ueat hed vu even 
to go to the next of fen'who was a Protestant. Such ni the 
stale of the public toleration with respect to the Papists. 

With respect to the Arlans and Socinians, the act of the 
9th and 10th of Wflliain (c. 32, p. 277) declares, that if any 
person (haring been educated in the Christian religion) shall 
deny any one of the persons in the Holy Trinity to be God, 
or shall assort or maintain there are more Gods than one, or 
shall deny the Christian religion to be-true, or the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of dirine 
authority, such person shall, for the first offence, be disabled 
from enjoying sany office or offices, ecclesiastical, ciril, or 
military; and, if a second time convicted of the said crimes, 
be disabled to sue o r prosecute in any court of law or equity, 
or be guardian or executor, or capable of any legacy or deed 
of gift, or bear any office or benefice, and suffer imprisonment 
for three years. 

Acts of parliament like these make a considerable approach 
to the excommunication of the Romish see in the dark ages. 

The truth o^the doctrines, and of the principles which tl^ese 
acts were meant to propagate and secure, is no part of the 
question now before us. Truth cannot be bo propagated, and 
must not, efen if it were possible, be to secure*!. The intel¬ 
ligence and humanity of the present age wowld revolt from 
acts of parliament like these. Such is the happy influence 
of general prosperity and of a free government, not only on 
the community, but on the mistaken men, who forget, in the 
ardour of their seal, and the supposed duties of their situation, 
all the rights of the human mind, and all the precepts of their 
divine Master. But these acts must ever remain portions of 
historical reeding, as indicative of the nature of the hufnan 
mind on these important subjects. 

Before I conclude my lecture, I must allude, however 
shortly, to the second object of inquiry, which I originally 
proposed; the foreign politics of William, or the history of the 
civil and religious liberties of Europe. , 4 

The general description oft4» part of our labours may be 
shcAt. Louis was every where the enemy of mankind; Wil¬ 
liam their defender. His campaigns against the celebrated 
Luxembourg, the peace of Ryswick, the two partition treaties, 
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of the gmrefXl confederacy against France, 
jiart befbic tie dealt of William, fon? the chief topics of 
examination and reflection. 

Particulars,, respecting these subjects may be found m the 
Memoirs of St. Simon ; in Burnet’s History of his own 
Times; in the Hardwieke Papers; and finally there is an 
estimate of the whole subject in Bolingbroke’s Letters on 
History, in the seventh and eighth. An estimate so full, so 
reasonable, and in every respect so masterly, that it is useless 
for me to do more th^p refer to it. 

Macpherson has written a history of Great Britain from the 
Restoration to the accession of the House of Hanover. This 
history may always be resorted to whenever an unfavourable 
representation is wanted of the conduct or character of Wil¬ 
liam. Yet, even with respect to that part of our subject which 
is at present before us, the foreign politics of William, Mac¬ 
pherson is obliged to allow that William was placed at the 
head of his native counfry as the last hope of her#afety from 
conquest and a foreign yoke; that he was raised to the 
throne of Great Britain under the name of hej deliverer from 
civil tyranny and religious persecution; that he was con¬ 
sidered in the same important light by the rest of Europe; 
that the Empjre, Spain, and Italy looked up to hi| counsels as 
their only resource against the exorbitant ambition and power 
of Louis XIV.; and that France herself, when she affected to 
despise his power the most, owned his importance by an illibe¬ 
ral joy upon a false report of his death. 

Higher praise than this cannot possibly be received. Men- 
'who engage in the affairs of the world, and have %!ents 
sufficient to influence and control them as William did, can 
neither appear to be nor can really be without decided faults. 
But if such be the bright side of any human character, tfe 
may turn away from its obscurities. 

William was a patriot and a hero, but not a successful 
warrior. It was said that he bad raised more sieges and lost 
more-battles than any general of his age. But he was opposed 
to the most consummate conJtaanders that even France has 
produced; and hie own armies were composed of the officers 
and soldiers of different nations. “ His defeats,” says Bohng- 
broke, 41 were manifestly due, m % a great measure, to circum- 
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stages independent, on him; And that spirit which even these 
defeats could not depress, was all his own. He haft difficul¬ 
ties in his own commonwealth; the governors of the Spanish' 
Low Countries crossed his measures sometimes; the German 
allies disappointed and broke them often; and it is not impro¬ 
bable that he was frequently betrayed." 

The peace of Ryswick was loudly censured by the French 
politicians. It may be considered, on the whole, as a monu¬ 
ment to the glory o£ William. 

With respect to the partition treaties, the letters in the 
Hardwicke Papers sufficiently exculpate William from the 
censures and accusations of his detractors. They have been 
defended by Bolingbroke as the only measure which the king 
had it in his power to take. 

The wars of William on the continent may be read in the 
accounts of the reign. They are portions t>f history, and must 
be considered. I cannot enter into any detail or even descrip¬ 
tion of such transactions. 

But I may stop perhaps to mention, that they are now 
connected with the literature of our o&n country ; that they 
give life and bfeauty to some of the pages of Sterne. StCen- 
kirk, and Landen, and Comte Solms, and the Siege of Namur 
are names well known to those who are conversant with the 
writings of" that enchanting .but sometimes objectionable 
author; and the student, while he is travelling through the 
records of real calamity, and contei^platiQg in history the 
picture of the dreadful warfare of mankind, may be often 
^reminded 6f those more pleasing moments, when he surren¬ 
dered* his fancy to the harmless campaigns of my Uncle Toby 
and Trim, and his heart to the story of Lefeyre. 

* I conclude this reign of William with observing, Lhat 
Almost all the important subjects conn acted not only with our 
constitution, such as I have mentioned, but connected also 
with our systems of internal and external policy, appear before 
us during this particular period* An union with Scotland 
was recommended by William; the case of Ireland occurred; 
its dependence on the legislature of England ; the affairs of 
the East India Company were considered ; the Bank of Eng¬ 
land was erected; societies for the suppression of rice were 
formed; the employment of the poor was made a topic in the 
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■Jftdw{he<wio»ge.w»**foiteif eipomasits 
miitetnep and paper, aecunties attempted; and, abort til, t 
httded debt was created. 

’ Tbeee are subjects and concerns tbit hare subsated to the 
present times; and it is now the business of a render of his¬ 
tory to observe them on their first appearance, with the rea¬ 
sonings of our ancestors upon them in the speeches and 
pamphlets of the day. They must be borne in mind, and 
traced, if poAible, through their effects, as we continue Jo 
read the history of the last century down to the present hour. 
To them must be added/ and to be treated in the same 
manner, and for the same reason, the great question of the 
interference of England in the affisirs of the continent; an 
interference which ^ow began more particularly to be a fea¬ 
ture of our general policy, and therefore from this time began 
to be, ss it has never ceased to be, a subject of controversy 
and discussion among our philosophers and statesmen. 
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Exporting if Deirta. 

In 1694, om Dyer, t news-letter writer, htving presumed in bi* newt 
letter to take notice of the proceeding* of the house, he was summoned to tin 
house, reprimanded, Icc. and on the journals appears the following order 
“ That ho news-letter writers do in th«ir letters, or other pipers they diaperse 
presume to intermeddle with the debases, or any dther prooeedingt of the 
house.” 

This most important subjtct sometimes occurs in the proceeding* of the 
house, and should be always well observed. To this moment it haj never 
been regularly adjwted; but on one of the greatest occasions of the late 
Mr. Pitt’s eloquence the reporters were fortunately excluded; they scry 
properly attempted not to give any idea of his speech. Mr. Sheridan, with 
his usaal patriotic alertness on such occasions, was ready to take advantage 
of the public disappointment, and make some motion on the subject. But 
having been giyen to understand, *>d it appearing to be the general Sense of 
the house, and of the ministers themselves, that no disturbance should be in 
future oflired to the reporters, the motion was dropped. Not only had society 
improved, but the distresses and dangers of the country had shown the mini** 
ters of later times the necessity of keeping the public properly informed even 
on their own measures, and^therefore of reporting the debates. 

II. 

The proper adjustment of this delicate point—of the revenue of the crown 
—is ooe of the great features of what may be called the second part of our 
hiitory. .During the first part, prior to the Evolution, when the king, as 
the great executive magistrate of the realm, had to bear the expgyes of the 
state by means of his own funds and the supplies he could extract from hit 
parliament*, the welfare of the realm was not only loo immediately affected 
by the nature of bis personal qualities but it was impossible that the question 
should not give oocawon to constant bickerings and jealousy bttwasa tha 
king and bis fariiameots. In ruder ages, the king, without much fcncoo- 
veoieace or hgury, might be considered as taking upon himnelf tha charge 
Stnd BMpBglPtt of the .great eooorra of the state, tod as wiaiding til tha 
pM^jrnagtfa of the community for the defoooe, and even beoefo of tha 
HahmJ k* thal such a dwpomtiou of things should surara tb# csums which 4 
p n k birth, and'should daseaod to so late a jgnod, is ouly ooe proof 
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yf imii|A < stwi ^pw govevwmeart, after tbair'Siat rede farmatxm, 
aqp'at -ptaticalar epochs, .and in a-asdbt dangentoa manner, tarabUA and 
tggaed uuo ttape^Pfgreater convenience by the Unexpected, and often violent 
hpariftan of mere obanc* and dttoc| n^h«t a»» moulded into form* of 
symmetry and ossfnlwe*, by iMscmaS»*heretion tad ttorfy improvement. 

Thesubjaet of the revenue gftbe orown was finally fettled early in the reign 
of George IIL, u may be Men ih'Bfoekstooe. 

There are, -however, lotne * 00 ( 0*1 of reverse, that *tiil very properly exer¬ 
cise the vigilance of patriotic members in the House of Commons during the 
tptw of war. 

in. 


Tb* proceedings io Sir Jolm,,Fehwick’t 0aae took place la the reign of 
Willjam III.* and are highly 'dis^faceful to the Whig*. It 1a scarcely 
po«aibie that bills of attainder abould otherwise than perfectly disgraceful 
to those who have recourse to them. They are the convenient, but coarse 
and mrage expedient* otoower; fo?%®* df’attainder take away the life of 
an offender by peseta ffltctmenv&nd that, becausd according to the existing 
taws’be cep not be pronounoed .guiky. The bow-string of a sultan, or the 
execution of a ijyaot, can So do more, In etfeh ease there i» a departure 
from tho*e known formi~and'antocedent provisions oflaw which are the only 
real protection of innocence^ SirJobn Fenwick was, there can be no doobt, 
guilty of ttiaren; buf’it is to ,hp feared that many who voted away bis life, 
when life towrconld not take it, vptod from the basest motives, to remove out 
upbearing a mad who knew,' and could baas proclaimed too much. 

On thi*bdca*ion, it ia the.arjpupeots of art Tories only white we can read 
With pleasure, Thege jnwf might have been taught, while they mere using 
the generous maxyns pf government, introduced to their understandings on 
4 bis particular occasion, their cogency and their justice on every other occa¬ 
sion. “ This biy,” said the ^great Tory leader, Sir Edward Seymour, “ is 
against the law of God, agjunit the law of-the laid : it does contribute to the 
subversion of the constitifiiotl, and to the subversion of all govemmeut; for if 
tffere be rules to be observed in ail governments and no government can be 
without them, if ydfcis subvert those -rules, you destroy the government. The 
enjoins forms strictly, even to the lost circumstance!’ mej> are not left to a 
discretionary potter to act Asordihg lo their conscience*.” 

“ gir" J^^.Fravflck^’ sgid Howe, anpdtor Tory leader, ■“ though he should 
ntft fee V good febgjiiihsoati, y*t- hiW ertae may ba the cause of all got 
Englislyae>v Out eoepue*,’f^ spy,* may ba*i an advantage, and 01 
govayUmeat is aaatfke r sresitnot here^JBteb €he-&ifinga .df the ooe by an 
unwaii wa t fcW^rodecutkFn ggfrfkgft tbe other." 



LoanQjarendeti**naf of 16M,-fac’ the lioeoshfg of tbe press, fee. fee. w* 
to ba-in feme for. Mo yearp; it tetnitlwod * 0 ; it «u then eontinued. It 
# *rts again toattoowfly Jai*to^Uu l&SJ.and enactod for seven years. It 
therefore yfeatad at &n£a}u8an; and ml left to tontiuoe until 1602, four 
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^appear*, fetbeyocntalsaflbe afasogns, fl» HB« « H »Mret»^eaB by 
^^••■•‘totwti.tf its stwil un, «t kMt different mat* free the years 1694 
fc i®*9, to prepare a fell for the bom ai n g prinfaeg preaer, %*, lac. Ob cue 
oooaieo the Whip teemed almost ready, frohrfee irmgtkm of the recreant, 
I 1 *" dupeced themselves k^-sowreAill of the kt«L Thsyr bowwasr, did 
«< disgrace themselves. Ow* another occetkm a bill of thi* tort 1 ’ pealed the 
lorda, and was even ooce read in the ooeunoua. It ru, however, loat oo the 
•econd readJ^f ; and the act of, ghsjfes II. haring expired w 1994 , and 
hiving existed till the mflueaoe of the wjroktioc and the general progress of 
sodehf bad eaihled men to discorer Weer^bhjectioMMe nature, do efbrta 
seem afterwards to have hen shit to mire i^mnd it now r/naius on oar 
statute book only as a raomtm&it 'of tjjat' weU-intantiooed but unealigbteoed 1 
legislation, which constitutes so inumlant a part of the instruction to be 
derived from the perusal of bistotj. , » , 

I rauit observe, that I cannot find any detail of any cOonectodjirith 
these proceedings. The jourpalj^of the .t&UA give, nothing but the mere 
facts and results; and such debates U h** i*£p pushed entirely M ns on 
this very intoestisg occasion. 


V. 

The Act of settlement was the last WxwrhfhiW’^fikj^ ifcl. Q&lfttTbntel 
to the great cause of the Revolotin.- Tji* hedd^# act Ire^prepared4 
a committee, and we cannot now discover fa dtffijWvwvfs bfthe aabjaet 
that were taken by the statesman of the.tkBe..,^hi| ist to be lamented, The 
act teems to have gireD occasion to no debate fei&e blasts, On'the whole 
it does honour to the Tone* who were tftsn it povfarl 'P]j/tri»ionj were made 
against the consequences of * foreigner eomjo| to’thl 13)&nt, though they 
were not afterwards found to be cbmplete. Tfenjays qf England are pro¬ 
nounced to be the birthright of the pw^the^Beh > A Ae king* and queens, it 
is declared, ought'to administer the-|oferii«»etoa^iftjbig to there law*. 
But in a manner somwwbtt strengt and vat Wry suteihaiic, there are three 
constitutional pofWs provided W,smcIiogtBfcrei $stt^ jifoo have afea e»* 
and DensknaabnoU Ttflf Via mMikare n/ ill* intnAiiU* < t <t>a -'- 1 _ 
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ANNE. 


r T 1 'H£ reign of William if interesting on many accounts: 
-A- from its immediate connection with the Revolution oi 
1688; from 1 the suspense in whieh the cause of that Revolution 
still hung, cm account of the parties that then existed; from 
the conduct of William to those parties ; from their conduct 
to him and tojeuoh other; from their relative merits; from the 
relation which questions connected with the monarch and 
such parties must abxayt bear to our mixed and free consti¬ 
tution; from the great subjects that occurred in,the course 
of the administration of William—the Civil List, the Place 
Bill, the Triennial Bill, the liberty of the press, a standing 
army, the responsibility of ministers, the veto of the crown ; 
from marly othpr subjects connected with our internal and 
external policy—the situation of Ireland, the East India 
Company, the bank of England, questions of finance, of the 
coinage, the funded debt, and others, such as I could only 
mention. These axe topics that most always deserve the 
attention of the inhabitants of these kingdoms. The very 
narrative of tbp reign is also interesting, and full of events 
and business, foreign' and military, as well as civil and 
domestic;, add {o. this, that this era of our annals has been 
thrayS highly ‘attractive to the readers of history, William 
is not ^nly thl deliverer, of 'England, but the great hero of 
the agew' srhich hp.lij^i; ’flfcd they who luyre accustomed 
them*!** to mediate ■oh 'the characters of men and the 
fortunes th e human' race, have always lamented that the 
atoryof WdfrsSn has aevpt been Undertaken by any writer so 
ditt&gpiahed for the superiority of his talents as to be worthy 
of a thpftte so Sfri »nd idjipd »o important 

Rtis feature was writtep many years ago, hut at this mo- 
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whfrTagttgw mifeg tbs gfc* *dgeat of 

te lftovy ,1^ M 4nter«ted is 

the history of their cooutry, the loss of Sir /erne* Mackintosh. 
This great thinker adt accomplished write? Vaa worthy of 
such a theme, and had undertaken it; what he has left us is 
the best account we hare of the otnjneas proceedings of the 
reiga of James II. 

its reign of Anne may be considered as a continuation of 
the reign of William. The great features are the same: 
national animosity against France; resistance to the aggran¬ 
dizement and the ambition of Louis; - contending parties, the 
Whigs and Tories; the constitution settling'; and the great 
question of the return of the exiled family, i. e, the success 
of the Revolution, i. e. the cause of the iirfl and religious 
liberties of England still suspended on a shifting, doubtful 
balance. 

Our best means of information are likewise the same. St. 
Simon and the French writers, Burnet, Macpherson’s Ori¬ 
ginal Papers, the Debates in Parliament, the Statute Book 
and Journals, Tindal, Belaham, and Somerville are to be read 
or referred to in the same manner as before. 

To these sources of information, on which I originally 
depended, I can now add the life of Marlborough, by Mr. 
Coxe, which has been lately completed from the Blenheim 
papers. To write the life of Marlborough is to write tbH 
history of the reign of Queen Anne; and it is impossible for 
any one to judge properly of this part of our annals without a 
diligent perusal of this very entertaining and valuable work. 

I must also observe, that a very good idea may be formed 
of the general subjects connected with jthis period, and of 
the original memoirs and documents which should be referred 
to, by reading the appendix to Belsham’s History: ft is verv 
well drathi up. * J . 

My hearer, therefore, will bJL intnind, that the great sub¬ 
jects before him are, the resistance made to* Louis XIV. and 
the power of France, abroad; and at home, the dRfcrent 
parties of the Whigs and Tories, the various question* that 
arose connected with our civil and religious liberties, the 
union with Scotland, and above all, the great question of the 
•access of the Revolution, the security of the. PaotAstant 
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•> W^wd* lyatadrert to the foreign concern* j afterwards to 
QWttjtic. 

subjects must be necessarily, omitted, and cannot 
et«a be mentioned, bat they will occur to you in the reading 
of the history; some can be but adverted to; a few, and 
bat » few, an account of their superior importance, may be a 
httle dwelt ipon; but on this occasion and on every other 
through the whole of these lectures, I am oppressed with the 
consciousness that I can attempt little more than barely lead 
up my hearer to the consideration of different subjects, and, 
having stated their - claim upon his attention, leave him to 
examind' them for "himself. 

The reign opens with the great War of the Succession. 

I have already observed, that questions of peace and war 
are peculiarly deserving of attention. They cannot be made 
too often or too much the subjects of your examination. No 
more valuable result can be derived from the meditation of 
history than habits of dispassionate reflection, of caution, 
foresight, a strong sense of the rights of independent nations, 
of justice and of humanity on such momentous topics. It 
is on these occasions more particularly that the philosophic 
statesman is distinguished from the ordinary politician; and 
♦hen we suppose a minister in a cabinet, a member of either 
of the houses in his place, an individual at a public meeting, 
or an intelligent man in the private circles of social life, con¬ 
tributing to mate his countrymen more upright, reasonable, 
conciliatory, patient, while the tremendous issues of war 
are dependent, are hanging on the balance of words and ex¬ 
pressions, are dependent, not merely on the wisdom or" the 
folly, blj^ the good and ill humour of the parties; we, in fact, 
suppose a man elevated to something above his nature, and 
for & season assuming the character and office of a superior 
being, one whose voice breathes the heavenly accents of peace 
on earth, and good will towards men. 

In a government that is free, whoa every individual is 
educated upon a system, not of servility and baaeaeafy ^>ut of 
personal dignity and independence, of submission to no power 
,bot the law*; in such a government* oaehke our own* there 
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is no fear on the*Tb&i&W of o<s**Ib!fify to 

national honoor, or of ally dooteJ^M® sacrifloe to ptoaent 
ease and aKort-sfghtad.pofey. 1 The danger is'eta the other 
side, and the habits of thoaght to be cherished id free and 
powerful countries are entirely those ofa deliberative, cautions, 
and pacific nature. ~ ' 

The opening of this reign of AnnA affords an opportunity 
to the student, such as I have described. One of thes® great 
questions is before him, that of the War of the Succession, a 
long and dreadful contest. Let him try to examine and 
consider it in all its bearings and aspects; and in this manner 
he may school his mind, and prepare it for important occa¬ 
sions, when he is hereafter to interfere, as every man of 
education ought actively to do, in the concerns of the Com¬ 
munity. 

I will now make an effort to give him some slight idea of 
what I mean, some idea of the subject now presented to him; 
and I must begin, in j*>int of time, at some distance from the 
period more immediately before us. 

At the peace of the Pyrenees, Mazarin united the royal 
family of France with that of Spain. As this union might 
eventually make the princes of the House of Bourbon heirs to 
the crown of Spain, this was always looked upon as a master¬ 
piece of policy. 

. The first question which I would propose to the student if, 
whether, it was so ? The King of Spain was at the time 
sufficiently aware of the possible consequences, and he there- 
ford took due care that all title to the future succession to 
the crown of Spain, of whatever kind, should be publicly and 
for ever renounced. 

This is a part of the case, and being so, the policy of the 
whole transaction, as far as Mazarin is concerned, may, I 
think, be proposed as a question. 

Among other considerations that will occur to the student 
when he looks at the history, 1 would wish to leave the fol¬ 
lowing more particularly to his examination. 

* First, wither the avoidance of all causes of war, and all 
temptatfona to war, is not the first point of policy to be 
seemed ? ' 1 ' ■ 

Secondly, whether the onion of the fomilies was likely to 
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'iltftftrj 1 ' ’Wlirj'TtT T~‘-- --7-'— oftbb'two aatiun*, 
re fiartrftyftto hitherto it hadlMenT U so, 
this was a moat weighty consideratiani* favour of the Mea¬ 
sures But oa tiie other side, and 

^Thirdly, whether the union of the fiua dies did toot rather 
hold up to the ambition of ail succeeding princes of France 
the tempting object, the succession to the crown of 
Spain * and yet the renunciation render that ambition totally 
unlawful; and whether the result was aot therefore sure to 
be, that France would he engaged in a series of dishonest 
intrigues for the accomplishment of this object; and after¬ 
wards in a war with the powers of Europe for the maintenance 
of this nniawfa] «bject, if those intrigues were successful; for 
the acquiescence of the powers of Europe, without a struggle, 
could not possibly be expected. 

Now, if this last question be answered in the affirmative, as 
well as the first, where was the policy of Mazarin ? 

The event turned out to be, that th# prospect of the suc¬ 
cession kept continually opening to Louis, and that his 
family at last became the regular heirs to the Spanish 
monarchy. 

But it must not be forgotten that they were incapacitated 
by their ^enunciation. This renunciation was the very con¬ 
dition of their birth, for it was the condition on which Louis 
was married to the Infanta of Spain, in right of whom they 
claimed. 

I Must now recommend the sixty-Beventh chapter in Coxe’s 
Austria, where the subject of the Spanish succession is con¬ 
cisely and dearly stated, and on the proper authorities. The 
claimants were the Dauphin of France, the Emperor Leopold, 
who had married the next sister of the infanta, and the 
Elector of Bavaria, who had espoused the issue .of this last 
marriage, and was the son in law of Leopold. 

Hie father; Leopold, it must be observed, had induced his 
daughter, on her marriage with the elector, to renounce her 
claims to the Spanish succession; but this renunciation was 
considered invalid, as not having bate approved by the King' 
of Spain, nor ratified by the Cortes. In this state of things, 
the second question that I should wish to propose to the 
Itudsat, is this: What was our own King WflliaM to attempt 



'“iff* ; -*** ******- to *dhare to hi. 

Am I hare, before hecomuateded Coxej I matt now tvoom- 
aend the eighth letter of Bolingbroke-oa the study of history 
** “® - mo9t rt *dy *od oaatpLetB means of putting you into 
poMeaeton of ail the reasoning* that .belong to the subject 
1 aost auppoee these parts, both ofCoxe and Bolinsforoke, 
read, partreolarly the latter. I cannot give any abridgment 
or representation of it, because I think the meditation of the 
whole of it the very beet practice, to use a common term, for 

a stateeman, that perhaps the compass of our literature 
anordfi. 

William made & partition treaty with Louis; i. e. he com- 
pounded with him. He consented that part of the Spanish 
possessions should be transferred to France, the better to 
secure the remainder from the ambition of Louis; and to this 
end, that the electo#night receive, undisturbed, the main 
part of what, by inheritance, devolved upon him; that in tins 
manner the balance of Europe might be tolefably well pre- 

served and yet A^ar avoiAd. These were his objects. 

whi.lTw n IiDSbr0k ^ COatend8 ' ***** there wa8no other measure 
which William could possibly take. He is great authority 

and cannot be supposed too partial to the monarch* 
Unfortunately the elector died, and a second partition 
treaty was therefore to be made: the archduke was substituted 
or the elector, and the terms made more advantageous to 
France. Now the point I would submit to your consideration 
« this: whether, besides the alternatives which Lord Bolimr- 
broke enumerates as all that the case admitted of, whether 
another did not remain, that ordoing nothing at all; not 
abandoning all care of the succession, but taking no 
measure; certainly none but with the privity, and in contone* 
tion, with the court of Spain ? 

To parcel oat the dominions of,an independent kinudom. 
bowevw agreeably to the general interests of Europe, and 
without the interference otm 
of that kingdom, was in itself xuymt, and therefore not to be 
thought of; and wa* at tbs same time so offensive to Aj*fau 
It coaM not pomftdy hare my other e&ot but Sjof 
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thlMWir nf fri’rrit4" of pre- 

.ferqpgJfca integrity </ ter empire «p A die dignity *f her 

... ^ ., •• 

j -S^liitsJkie of.pofeey in the mean time, was the emperor to 
pgnmt Of this there-can be fettle questk-n ; he ms to rend 
to the aoort of Spain-s minister of attractive manner*, and by 
coooiiiating at the seme time bis own Hungarian .subjects, to 
leave JKmself in possession of the fall force of hi* empire, in 
case he had to contend with Freulcp. 

The emperor did neither: he .neither sent a minister of an 
agreeable accommodating temper, nor did he relax his harsh, 
severe system of.policy to his Hungarian subjects, 

it seems impossible for the haughty and ceremonious ever 
to thick there is any thing of value in the world, but dignity 
and form; and the policy of mild government is a secret 
which, on some account or other, can never be discovered by 
those who have an opportunity of exercising it. 

But to return to the succession: tl^King of Spain died, 
and, most unfortunately, at last made a will in favour of the 
French line,. 

Here comes the next question^ was Ldftis to accept the 
testament? On this point must be read, no5t only Lord 
Bolinghmke, but that part of the works of St. Simon which 
t relates to die succession. It is not long. 

In De Torcy’s Memoirs will be found the defence of Louis, 
who did accept the testament; and in Mably’s Droit de 
l’Europe (not his history), ap argument in opposition to 
the reasoning of De Torcy; and in favour of adhering to the 
treaty of partition. 

Many other books might be referred to: but these will be 
found vety ample to suppl^tha*reader with materials for his 
He is to suppose himself placed in the cabinet 
of Louis, and then to consider what advice be would have 
given- . 

In the third volume of St Simon’s Memom, and in De 
Tarjsy, *pU be found account* of the debate that actually did 
take plea* in the presence of Louis. - Tbeae it tome little 
di|Gtnpfi#-ia. the representation of these two .ap rthor r with 
reppset to- the pact which the speakers took; and Madame 
4* Maiqtano* am* coomUad, according to St Senoa, which 
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ii po-tovely denied (tfeowgh It» scwwhai impossible to w>- 
psee thaiobe was not) by De Torey. 

The-question debated was, whether the king lboald accept 
the testament, or adhere to/the second partition treaty; end 
the eaaa supposed was (which was indeed the fact), that the 
succession was to be offered instantly to the Houae of Austria, 
if declined by the French monarch. On the one side it was 
observed (even in the cabinet of Louis), “ the national faith is 
pledged (I .translate from t8e French writers); and even in 
point of mere advantage, more will in feet be gained by the 
partition treaty than by placing the French line on the throne 
of Spain; the princes of which will soon lose their partiality 
to France, and become as jealous of her power, as have 
hitherto been the princes of the House of Austria. If we 
accept the testament, a war must follow; -Europe will neces¬ 
sarily oppose itself to what will then be thought the colossal 
power of France. We have already had one war; we are 
only now taking breach; we are ourselves exhausted, so is 
Spain; of a new war it will be for ns to support ail the 
charge. We have here, therefore, before us, a train of conse¬ 
quences, of which the final issue no one can presume to tell; 
but in the gross, and at once, it is easy to pronounce, thht it 
is but common prudence to avoid them, by adhering to the 
partition treaty. France, by this proof of her good feithyjvill 
conciliate all Europe—Europe, which she has seen leagued 
against her because she has been considered as aspiring, like 
the House of Austria, to universal monarchy; and if she now 
accept this testament, will the truth of these accusations 
admit longer of a doubt ?” 

Such was, according to the more probable account of St. 
Simon, the statement of De Torcy himself; offered by him as 
the statement of one side of the question. But. such were 
entirely, and stated as a proper estimate of the whole of the 
case, the sentiments of the Ihic de Beauvilliere, the tutor of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the discerning and good man who had 
selected Fen41on to assist him in his momentous office; and 
similar to these are always the sentiments of discerning and 
good n>en a»*H such occasions. These arc the natural »6d 
weighty-top** that are insisted Upon by all such ~ Tn rn 
when peace and was can be made a question: national Mth 
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wm»u»diB* mtx**S* a^md^t ; what 
there*, ot ^.te ^ of*j«<fe» « ijs«r acqpuarioM ; 
the^dvaiilages Uy>tj^y . a « ik y %ly dera^frwpe»ag>fhe 
<*T*Jsthat inevitably .result fratu mij, tie ca lamit ie s that 
certainly, th« very serious ro» that (It ip possible at k«t) 
may result from dangerous experiments. 

La the instance before us, the successes of Maribprougb, 
the appearance of such a commander among the enemies of 
France^ould not indeed have b&n expected by Louis or big 
counsellors. But even according to the ordinary nature of 
events, there were not only possibilities, but there were pro¬ 
babilities, and there were certainties sufficient to induce the 
Due de Beauvilliers to insist, as he did insist, on the solid 
wisdom of the counsels which he recommended. 

The chancellor, on the contrary, too much disposed, as it is 
thought by St 'Simon, to sacrifice to the wishes of his master 
(such men will always be found among the counsellors of 
princes), presented to Louis views more splendid, and reason¬ 
ings more attractive. He found it easy to show, bow fitted 
were the kingdoms of France and Spain to constitute a great 
empire under the dominion of-the House of Bourbon. 

There was no difficulty in depreciating the advantages 
presented by the treaty of partition, or in rendering suspected 
tha # policy of any system to which William, the great enemy 
of France, had become a party. It was not difficult to show, 
that it must always make a very material difference to France, 
whether there were seated on the throne of Spain princes of 
the House of Bourbon, or princes of the House of Austria, 
however interested the former might at length become, in the 
prosperity of the particular kingdom which they governed. 

These were topics of fair debate, provided the question 
could ever have been brought to a point where it was proper 
to discuss them. The chancellor also insisted, that since the 
treaties, of partition were made, new circumstances had oc¬ 
curred which rendered them no longer binding: the testament, 
for instance, had been made in Louis’s favour. ,. 

This is the sort of dishonest reasoning that pa all such 
occasions is produced, and it is therefore mriveqpljy instruc¬ 
tive. r> £^>r the chancellor omitted to state, that the testament 
had beeas procured by. the intrigues of France, and that Louis 
mi ffcpno profit by his own wrong. 
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Again : w FV*nc£, H m*t the sabusMr; "by refiaanH the 
testament, -will gam, Wrfibe character of ra udwrti —, bat, 
that of pamtairimity; trill become an ' object of ridibote, not 
of reaped, to sarroondftig mciiixa, as wtt oar good Louis XII. 
and Franck X, to Ferdinand, Charles V., tbs pope, and the 
Venetians: not indeed that the point of honour » against 
us,” the chancellor. “ dan it be supposed that such a 
succession as that of Spain is ever to fhll into our hands 
without a war ? Even to the treaty of partition the Emperor 
will not assent: and then if we are, on every supposition, to 
nave a war, is it not better to fight for the proper benefits of 
success, after first possessing ourselves of what is already 
within our grasp 1 Let us at least contrive not to show our¬ 
selves to the world unworthy of the high fortune to which we 
are so unexpectedly called.'’ 

These also are, I think, arguments universally instructive; 
for it is by considerations of this kind that nations are alvfays 
inflamed, their passions excited, and their judgments betrayed 
by their orators, statesmen, and princes. It is even by con¬ 
siderations of this kind, that they who should counsel others 
are themselves led astray; and these therefore, as they con¬ 
tinually occur in history, become the genuine instruction of 
history. 

On the whole of the case, Louis might accept the testa¬ 
ment ; he did so. The defence of this measure will be found 
in De Torcy; and in the reasons given by the chancellor in 
St Simon. 

Secondly, he might have rejected the testament, and 
adhered to the remaining partition treaty. This measure is 
proposed and supported by the Abbd de Mably. 

Lastly, he might have done neither. The whole question 
is argued by Lord Bo ling broke. But when he considers-it 
under three different views—the view of right* of policy, and 
of power, the first, that of right, is surely too loosely deter¬ 
mined, and too hastily dismissed. 

The fact was, that when the Spanish line was originally 
don nested with the French, every precaution was takes by- 
toe Spanish "monarch to prevent a crisis of the nature rhfl t 
afterward* -took place, and all fitfore title to the crown* of 
%*in, whether by treity, will, testament, or rf her wise, was 
renounced. Louis XIV. therefore should not lure left 
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& n$QKMe* AM ihe fteet&a 'vWSe tsi ail 

«* tbcwdd not have t^dg|* it' honot&i&lte fo 
weerje^iSjjr advantages vvbich could only be offered him on 
tbe supposition that he >aa not likdy'to fulfil Ms original 
«tigagenent*. *On the same account Ire sbotfld not hive 


aco^ted the testament, for to accept it was contrary to the 
sjnnt and meaning »f the most positive and solemn Engage¬ 
ments. The testament itself would never have been made in 
his fewdtar, if he from the first had openly and sincerely 
disclaimed the succession; and had spoken from the first 
steadily and pearly the language of uprightness and honour. 
Whatever right the monarch of Spain might have to offer 
Louis the succession by his testament, Louis had no right to 
receive it. The offer had been made in consequence of a 
long series of intrigues, all of them in every respect, and 
froin thfe firpt, dishonourable to him and base. Their success 
could give Louis no right which belonged not to him before. 
He was not to profit, as I have before observed, by hia own 
wrong. 

The question of ambition and aggrandizement; the con¬ 
siderations that alone weighed with him and some of his coun¬ 
sellors, may be disposed of with a rapidity that would have 
been inconceivable to Louis and his cabinet. 

To France, above all kingdoms, the most effective means 
of aggrandizement ware peace, and justice, and honour. Her 
people full of genius and activity, her territories pregnant with 
the moet varied and inestimable advantages, she had only to 
defend herself, and, if possible, keep Europe at peace, and she 
could not fail of being prosperous and happy. 

The politicians of the world have never ceased on these 
subjects to commit, as did first Mazarin, and afterwards 
Louis, the most cruel mistakes. The gain of one country has 
always been supposed the loss of every other: colonies are 
to be fought for, and *■ commerce is to be fought for, and 
kingdoms are to be fought for, and all for the sake of pros- 
^ty and power. Hum* life is to he wasted, all the 
proper materials of strength and accumulation to be^dissi- 
p atod, and annihilated, to be" directed to the purposes of 
«w*y agerimaot is to he attempted but 
; oaft > ®b«By proper and rational eaqperinfent, that of making 
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Turning now from the continebt, the next question before 
us is the conduct of oar own country, end the point to be 
determined is, whether we had no honourable or safe alter¬ 
native, bat war. ' ' ■ 

William III, had just time before hie death to decide, that 
we had no other. He thought the ambrSon of Louie left rft 
other. ’ . 

The reign of Anne opens with the speeches of the queen 
ft the priry council and the two honaes, with their answers. 
Mention is here made of measures entered into to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France, to obtain such a balance of power 
and interests, as may effectually secure the liberties of Europe. 
This is the language of reason and sound policy; but the 
causes of the war are more distinctly shown in the declara¬ 
tion of war itself,-and the question then is, whether,the 
acknowledgment of the pretended Prince of Wales by Louis, 
under all the circumstances of the case, was such an affront 
to the English crown, as could only be vindicated by a war, 
and whether representations had been made to Louis on the 
subject of his aggressions and offences, sufficiently patient 
and conciliatory to render the war on our part a war for the 
defence of the balance of power in Europe, and therefore'for 
our own dignity and safety; whether no reparation could be 
procured to our honour, but by arms; whether the offence 
was sufficient to justify such an extremity; whether it was 
reasonable to expect that the affair of the succession could 
now be materially altered for the better by an appeal to force, 
and the renewal of the calamities of Europe. 

These are questions that may fairly be supposed open to 
discussion, for the national animosity to France, was, on all 
occasions, very strong, and even Tories and Whigs united, 
when a sentiment was to be expressed of hostility to that 
kingdom. 

But whatever may be the decision of the student on the 
general question (and it may tdm out to be very different 
from what he might at first Igure expected), let him carefelly 
romemher, that H was to reduce the exorbitant power it 
France, and to vindicate the honour of the Engfiah; aotfiv 
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t4fa,ttiknmrieigmKtt of At pretended Prince of 
tt-OsJewer*£be oh*** (rf the war, aad that War 
y wippb a ii i on aditiyif to be mambame d, wbai 
l ime no i an idjilniu Hi 
y this io, ■f'.akfr-to. be wet iwnenbeired, far we may 
'ftoets^er it’ perhaps with some advantage hereafter, when 
iWiixmw to the remaining transactioni of*the reign—those 
Awe particularly OTtnected with our foreign polities. This 
war' with France ia the'great centre on which they all tarn, 
and therefore, with respect to our foreign politics, the two 
grept points of attention which I shall propose to you are, * 

: First, the character and victories of Marlborough. 

’ Secondly^he use that was made of them. 

On these subjects the historical works of Mr. Coxe must 
be studied; first, his House of Austria; secondly, his Me¬ 
moirs of the King of Spain; and lastly, and more particularly, 
his Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 

This last work I have had to consider, since i drew up my 
present lecture. I have had to modify a little my opinion of 
tha Duke of Marlborough. I^cantio longer consider him as 
so betrayed by. a spirit of personal ambition, as I had once 
suspected, for be seems not to have been more ready to per¬ 
severe in the war against France, than Godolphin and others, 
and sometimes to have been more reasonable; and I have a 
•till stronger impression of his amiable nature in domestic 
life. 


Of h» talents for public life, I could not have entertained 
a higher opinion than I had already formed; the same must 
have been always the opinion of every reader of history. The 
great Duke of Marlborough has been always his proper 
appellation, and he is only made greater by being made more 
known from the publication of Mr. Coxe, nor can it be doubted 
that he woo Id appear greater still, the more the difficulties 
with which he w^s Surrounded on all occasions could be 
appreciated. Those difficulties, however, may ncrw, from the 
work just mentioned, be partly' estimated; the impetuous 
temper and consequent imprudence of a wife, wbUm for her 
Ifcfrafy, hew talents, and hear aRation he naturally idolised ; 
Ahe icrm, narrow mind and mulish nature of the queen be 
s a r sa d ^Aewpwammabla wishes' had strange pcejudsoea of foe 
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men t»f inflame* in hasawn conairy; 

and pttuma of diftnoU state* ar4pnmnat*Urt^ 

dfae pertinacity of the ioM dapotiw ofEaHmd, wb^Lhs 
could not send aver into the atop of tip enemy, their wore 
proper station, and to whose absurdities it gar* him the 
headache to littteu. Aa we continue our progress tWwgti 
*h* J^agca "of -Mr. Coie, the queen, the court, the houses of 
legislator3; the nation fall deeply into ths*shade; the duke & 
dismissed. ' 

+ 

“ Dirsrm q^eotttdk hjJrto, 

Coen perk bind ism tuprenw fiwrootaari.” 

He is actually sued foe the expenses of the workman at 
Blenheim; is obliged to retire to the continent, and it is there, 
not in his own oonntry, that he is to see his victorias remem¬ 
bered, and his merit acknowledged. 

In TindaJ s Continuation of Rapin, and now more com¬ 
pletely in Coxe, may be read the history of his military 
exploits; and it is here that Marlborough seems to tower 
above all praise. It woul*be difficult to find any commander 
in any age or country to whom*e can be thought inferior; he 
might rather seem to have united the merits of them all. He 
had the praise of Hannibal, for he had to oppose the armies 
bf one great military nation by armies competed of many f 
different nations. He had the praise of Caaar, fcrthough an 
enterprising, he was a safe commander; he lost no battle; he 
fiuled in no si^ej-he was no desperate knight-errant like 
Alexander in ancient story, or Charles XII, m modern. He 
lived not like Attila, or Tamerlane, among barbarous natiooi, 
when the event of a single battle,decided the fate of an 
empire, and whan, if fortune once smiled, her smiles wqre 
afterwards superfluous; aor did he live like the great con¬ 
queror in our own times—the Emperor of France, in a revo¬ 
lutionary age, when the new and dreadful energies ofy* 
particular nation oould be seised -upon and directed 
surroundtog asthma; against sjrmiea formed cm a diffi*eot 
“odd, statesmen obliged' to deliberate under a 
*S**v*jtH ^orenansent* sdyantted to different habits ant 

prnw^Iepflfaphcp. 

3Vt of JItefewonga *$* -#*Q c -* 
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g « ponmtMVE mariner; he had To<fp wif&it^ar 
W !U1 ^* e ?** , i^^ fi y statesmen, sokfere animated by »i fury 
Sf Baftwiui, political or refigicmf; prince*, 
fhftfipitn, officers civil and military, t .( li viduals- in all .their 
^ T ^ n * departments, moving, each offlren$ after the 
jhu&ibefl rate and fashtm of society in its most ervilixad and 
a p po in ted^ state; nay more, be qml to rfway the factions of 
En g lan d, to animate ure legislafive bodies of Holland, to 
jkartnonize the membere of the Germanic body; and all to the 
roe single purpose of overpowering on the continent the vast, 
concentrated, prompt, and tnatured strength of France (an 
object this which no human art or genius could ever, before or 
since, be properly said to have, by regular military warfare, 
accomplished). Eveh the great William, framed up amid 
a life of difficulties and of war, with an intrepid heart and a 
sound understanding, was only able to stay the enterprises of 
Louis; successfully to resist, Lit At to humble him. It was 
for Marlborough to teach that unprincipled monarch the 
danger of ambition and the insthbility of human" grandeur; it 
wai for Marlborough to disturb his dreams of pleasure and 
Ijof pride, bj^fiUing them with spectres of terror and images 
of desolation. Of Marlborough might be said, in a far more 
extensive sense of the words, what was afterwards said of 
Lord Chatham, that with one hand he wielded the aristocracy 
of England, a*d with the other he smote the House of 
Bourbon. 

The great praise of Marlborough is, that his glory was 
reached step by step, by no sudden indulgence of fortune, 
by no single effort of military skill and valour. Enterprise 
succeeded to enterprise, campaign to campaign, and the result 
was always the same; progressive fame, and victories and 
.triumphs either accomplished or prepared. If commanders 
w«*e sent against him who made the ahghteet ’ fnistake 
•■‘’ctoria* Eke Blenheim and RamiDies were fire.' consequence, 
ftf consummate skiaSteViimifoeth was opposed to 

could he 
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be irk* equally gifb4 with tt£e pcrWertl of —* 
and thasjnrrt'of inEtary enterprise. 

Thee&ihkr of other great geoeWs has beefi abvays marked 
by varietil* of chance aod change of light aad^ahade, jf 
success and defeat. Bat the panegyric of MaHbgrough is 
contained in a single word*—he was always right ;^th^t is, he 
proportioned well his means to his ends, and did mti f ; 
other Statesmen and generals, mistake passion for wist 
wishes for possibilities, an<1'words for things. On the wjl 
though, in his character os a man, some failings must be 
allowed, parsimony for instance (the result so often of the 
necessity of economy in early life), ar\d the fault, the crime, 
of corresponding with the exiled family; oa the whole, a de¬ 
grading and a moat unworthy attention to his own interest, 
such was his good sense^ his military genius, the charms of 
his address and appearance, and his high and commanding 
qualities of every description, that he must even now be con¬ 
sidered, what Lord Bolingbroke was compelled to call him in 
his day, the greatest of generals and of ministers. 

Turning now from the character of the DAe of Mari-* 
borough, who won the victories that distinguished this reign, 
to the use that was made of them, though no difference of 
opinion can exist with regard to the first, much may with 
regard to the second question:— 

How far the allies were or were not unreasonable in their 
demands ; which of the parties was 1 most in faulf during the 
negotiations for peace, particularly during the first, that at 
the Hague 1 

I cannot repeat too often that questions of this port, are 
among the cgoet profitable portions of study which can be¬ 
long t%ff>e readers of history. We may not be able always 
to ahderst&rid by what varieties of chmcter or of p era datf 
interest, ifr the,agent#.br ifa the pradpals, osg< 
break djf hr tAWsate with s&hcesej bat by bssir i 
to a dtedfcm; snj opn take view J 

the res? of tib* pkrtlee at tte time.' 
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„ , sfe~fe a ri« l^ 'Woftni^/fo 

•tofeto oni fcle teaoitwwr t Wa ia gabt hbpes, and 
1 t« pri nto ut ’as'foom magrrifytog points, 'for whieh we 
to'coiiianding, into on importance wSich does not 
Wd*£ ti> theca, and wMeh temporary fmportancebecomeb tb 
tpo&d&ng politicians not nnfrequently a subject of surprise, 
dbnpetoon, or even contempt 
^Phe Sathbrs ycra most consult are Dr. Somerville, Coxe, 
Tindal^ De *tbfic y, and lastly, Swjft’a pamphlet on the 

e : - 5 ®ct of the Allies—a'pamphlet most effective at the 
C, btrt disgraced by the most vulgar matter and exag¬ 
gerated statements, and therefore now very edifying as a 
specimen of what a party pamphlet may be, and not unfre- 
quently is. 

I cannot attempt, for want of time, any discussion of this 
great quqption. You will see what is said very fully and 
distinctly by Coxe. I cannot, think, for my own part, that 
proper use, that the right use, was made, by Marlborough 
ind Godolphin, of the victories of Blenheim and Ramillies; 
and I cannot think po, even after the perusal of every thing 
that this Valuable historian has delivered to the contrary, in 
^his Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 

I muSt now remind you, as I apprized you I should, of the 
reason! for the war, which were given when it first broke out. 
It is curious, to remark the manner in wjiich the tone of the 
allies altered, and their viejvs enlarged, with- their victories. 
This may be very natural, but it is not entirely and ultimately 
Wise. A war is not to be entered upon without a grave and 
Specific object; but when "success has Gambled a nation to 
obtain that object, and this had surely "been effected djy the 
great beetles just alluded to, upon every principle of Wisdom 
as .of ^pmanity, the war mj»t elosa 4 If new object* aid to 
aHaet tod to be considered, -as jndisptosaMe to.fceato; the 
System of warfare is then converted itfto a syi^etogfo j 
the most protracted possible, tod 
ririnotirf possible; a ffitem now p totr a c jed 
bf vret auftare, vioieai as they toe, tPtoee a 

of Napto 4*nrei' «rf 
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therefore, the optotoph. aBp pot to say, that even 

aocordmg totfre. notion^ of rivalry and selfish- 

ness^ja sncoeeafod ont^pi j pfte n eaitiw on & war top- long; 
prove it loftt by. tie ajcpesSe of an additional campaign, than 
the advantagesof a campaign do or out repay; and what at 
of still more consequence, the fortune of the contest may 
alter. . * 

Again, it should hare been considered that those who pro¬ 
pose fair terms ef peace, as Louis did, never fail of, securing 
a roost advantageous alternative. They obtaki^ither a peace 
or a just cause. Louis, for instance, could not btirijg the 
allies to grant him honourable conditions (hard terms arp 
never the true policy); he therefore published those which 
they had insisted upon, and he had it then in his power to 
say, as he did say, to lyp subjects, in a public address, “ If 
it had depended on me, you should have enjoyed this bless¬ 
ing which you so earnestly desire, the blessing of peace; but 
it must be procured by new efforts; the immense sacrifices I 
have offered are of no avail; I can perfectly sympathise 
with all that my faithful subjects must endure, but I am per¬ 
suaded they would themselves recoil foam conditions of peace 
as repugnant to justice as to the honour of the French 
name.” 

These considerations were not addressed to the French 
people in vain, and they never will or can be addressed in 
vain to any people by their rulera. It is true that when the. 
successes of the allies were so great, it then, as the Whigs 
thought, became to them a question whether the opportunity 
was not to be taken of attempting to deprive France of all 
the additions which she h%d made to her power since the 
peace of Westphalia ; bht surely it should rather have been 
thought .(and long, before this extreme point of depression in 
the afohin of France had occurred) that the failure of the 
sucoeeno* Jft the fiunilj of Spam, and the provisons of the 
will oj^^iarfoa, created a conjuncture the most unfortunate 
that aatdd poesttrty have happened, one from which it was 
'.uot in thj^nakon -of^ things that Europe should be able en¬ 
tirely ttPwttiiaeto ttsttf; A*t the people and grandees' of 
J^k dwsdai an uniat the pretensfoaa of the 

Jttowe «®d/fb* prsjeeta of ( the affinef **t U 




e\ r , 

protec te d -from the ambition Of Lduis, 
jf ‘i^flerent 'nature most bemadejthat 


t^Withrfer of S^ain a&i the Ind^s to the House of Austria 
Vka Impossible j.'wa* at all events the least feasible project 
ifctf codd be ’ attempted; and that, on the whole, taking 
vot*j account the natural and honourable feelings of a distin¬ 
guished, indnarch like Louis and a great nation like France, 
ttod again the batne natural and honourable feelings of the 
gTandeea and people of Sprain—raking into account these 
important ppnte,’surely it should have been’thought that 
all that was reasonable, and at all events all that Was 
practicable, might have been proceed by the allies at an 
early period, immediately after the battle of Ramillies, or 
eveft before, and certainly during the negotiation at the 
Hague. ^ 

The Whigs ought surely to have been eager to have made 
the best bargain for Europe which they could, from the 
obvious probability that the queen, who always hated and 
feared them, as they well knew, would contrive to get other 
ministers, and the consequence be, a peace on terms much 
less advantageous to England and the continent than they 
could themselves obtain. They might easily see how diffi¬ 
cult it was to keep up a combination of powers against 
France, and how many chances and how many reasons might 
make a warsinpopular. 

. These I conceive to be some of the points for you to con¬ 
sider, and you should fix your attention on early periods in 
the war, immediately after the battle of Ramillies, and rather 
on the‘negotiations that precede than those that took place 
at Gertruydfenbnrg ; the peace should have been made long 
before, the conferences at Gertruydenburg. They who would 
decide this question in the shortest time possible, pay take 
into their consideration a few pages in the different chap¬ 
ter* of Coxa’s Austria, and Somerville’s Histofy of Queen 
Anne. „ t 


* I cannot but observe, as I .am finally quitting ibis subject, 
*t£rf the usd which the allies made of tfieir. vieforim that in 
evwy.fr** government it is the interest of the ttolberg of a 
CabmeL «v*n with a view to their own. personal aggrandite- 
meoti ttr proceed as much as possible o* a ajvtem of peace. 
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for the uneasiness which, ia og e sy otied try the pressure g[ yy 
is veryma&f converted, by the*. pohtiwT opponents, into the 
mean* of dislodging thejn from their power. Ia free 
governments, those who make % war, a* was the case in the 
preseat instance, seldom make a peace; war comes at last, 
with or without due reason, to be unpopular ; apt! the war 
and its advisers are discarded together. . * • 

Again, from the whole of the War of the Succession, it is 
evident how great must always be the difficulty of supporting 
a combination of many states against one.* , 

Their interests, or at least their own views oT their interests, 
are seldom the same while the war is carried on, still Jea*, when 
peace begins to be thought of. It is very difficult to combine 
them so as to render them successful for any long t period. 
Prosperity disunites them^ from jealousy; adversity still more, 
from views of self-preservation. 

In combinations of different powers, the great duty of all 
is disinterestedness. In this respect the Whig ministry of 
England set an example highly creditable to their characters 
as wise and honourable statesmen. They might mistake (it 
is a great question) the wisdom of the case at the proper 
season; but their language and their views were, resistance 
to the ambition of France—the establishment of the general 
interests of Europe. 

But the question is, whether they suffered u^t the justice 
of the cause at last to be transferred to the French monarch. 
He had recourse to negotiation, was unsuccessful, and then 
appealed to his people and to the world.—I must ask again— 
Were the allies and their ministers sufficiently attentive to 
the claims of humanity and to all the suggestions of sober 
policy at home and abroad on this occasion and in the course 
of these succesdle ? To me it appears not 

If the rnlors of mankind would not mix their own passions 
in the contests of nations, it is impossible that these appeal# 
to negotiation should not be more frequent; it is impossible 
that war* should be drawn out to the protracted period we so 
often witness. All parties would be thrown more and moM| i 
into a stAe of deliberation; woqld be repiinded of the de¬ 
sirableness of psape i that it was the proper andsoaly end of 
all war: that the r e sdsM uaw s of bcitQity were always axagge- 
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uscm»#%xiu. 


rf§|St fa^ia ibeii oudt%^K> wu faeWfing to be met with 
fraf,ind abeuMfty; " 

^'S^'tS^.w&fe'’ijSte*fr dfhstiobal policy fe mistaken, and 
dttittets,lnstwid of considering hoi* their awn nafcfrn may b$ 
feflpfcrttod from ’a contort with safety aid hdnbur, think ofilf 
Kdwtfte eifemy may he reduced to the lowest poasfble state of 
depfe8#ion*-h(5w treir own riews of political aggrandisement 
may be realized, how their own particular nation may be left 
hereafter without mi equal, and yie test of mankind be taught 
to fell down and worship themselves and their countrymen. 
1 cannot furthef allude to this question, and it most be now 
left to yo\jr own diligence and curiosity. 

A a you proceed in the general history, you will find the 
influence of Marlborough and the Whig ministry gradually 
decline, and at last a ne# Tory ministry formed, and a peace 
concluded. 


These events, will be found sufficiently explained in the 
authors I have already referred to; and after their details 
have been perused, the account which the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough herself gives of her conduct from her first comiDg 
to epurt till the year 1710, should by all means be read. 
It is not long, sometimes important, and always enter¬ 


taining. 

But peace Was at last made, and made by the Tories. 
Some opinion should be formed of the merits of it, and of the 
negotiations that led to it. 

To the account that is given by the regular historians, 
should be added the third volume of the Memoirs of De Torcy. 
It is still the French statepent and view of the case, but even 
as such should T>e read. The work, however, is not only 
in many places characteristic of the nation to which the 
i author belongs, but the notices that are to fee found of the 
English people, and of the views and characters of the parties 
of our island, are often amusing and instructing, ti may serve 
to display the nature of negotiations, the difficulties that con¬ 
tinually arise, and the patience and dexterity that are always 
Jfodessary to compose the ^ differences of belligerent powers, 
even when the negotiators themselves feel and know that it is 
their tntoaert to dome to aq adjustment. 

When the detail of tiffed transactions atts been read in 
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of these^injpjart^ nqgpti*£»op^T]fnt *ft« the detail is known, 
tie i^jpid nOqpions o^d brief notice* that are taken by the 
Secretary Bo)£ngbrok<? from tune to time, of these afiafrs, 
are not without their interest.. Those of Prior’* letters wfcjch 
appear here **e lively and entertaining, so are indeed those 
of Bolingbroke; but from a correspondence of tins spit we 
expect to acquire a greater insight into the transactions to 


which they refer than it must be confessed we can here 
obtain. * f 


The merits of the peace of Utrecht was a question which 
you Will perceive, from the occurrences that took place in and 
out of parliament during the close of this and the opening of 
the succeeding reign, extremely agitated the public mind. 
There is a short disquisition on the subject in the twentieth 
chapter of Somerville, to which I must refer. The historian 
there arrives at a conclusion which appears to me reasonable, 
that the peace was censurable rather as being disproportioned 
to the success of the war than as having fallen short of the 
ends of the grand alliance. 

The question of the peace as between the Whigs and Tories 
may be seen argued in the eighth letter of Bolingbroke, on 
the Study and Use of History, and in the reply of the first 
Horace Walpole. It cannot be denied that tbe*French court 
saw that it would be the personal interest of the English 
ministers to make a peace; that of this advantage prance 
was ready, most ungenerously to those ministers, to avail her¬ 
self; and that the English ministers exerted themselves in 
no proper manner to preclude France from any such advan¬ 
tage. They in no respect showed, as .they ought to have 
done, that though desirous of peace, as good and wise 
should always be, that though cooler and more equitable in 
this important respect than the Whigs, still they "were np 
determined, a* fbe Whigs, to make a common cause *ilh 
Europe against the ppwer of France; and that whatarar 
riance cqjghl conceive with respeej^to their personal mttyu b 
as leaders of a patty in England, that they wmAi stiJl do 
noting fi& t|w*| 
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tfapy^of tfewgreat mterest* of th* *toet 

-tiucd volarne of his 
■ Me mo ir s, eaaflcrt. help repeatedly contrasting, with pleasure, 
the eabatihg hnd former situation of France: and these ex- 
^f^eaSMtea, connected With Jhe attendant circumstances of the 
c*t£? amount to something like a reproach to the Tory mifiie- 
tpm* with whom France had now to deal, instead of .Marl¬ 


borough And the Whiga. * 

Again) it cannot be denied that Harley, the first minister 
in the Tory administration, by the shuffling, temporising, and 
narrow nature of his mind, was totally unfit to compose the 
difference* and adjust the interests of Europe at that remark¬ 
able crisis. Bolingbroke should have been the Tory miftister, 
not Harley, if any great "and decisive alteration was to be 
.made in the policy and measures of the country, and if a 
peace was to be attempted. England WOttld not then have 
been disgraced by some of the wretched and even dishonour¬ 


able measures that .were resorted to. Bolingbroke, in his very 
curious dose of his eighth letter seems often to defend more 
than be can approve, to defend measures of which certainly 
he would not Have been the author, and to some of which, it 


is to be hoped, if prime minister, he would not have sub¬ 
mitted. * 


To the general train and object of Bolingbroke’s very able 
and spirited reasonings, the Memoirs of De Torcy seem to me, 
though little intended for any such purpose, to be a very ade¬ 
quate reply. The question us not whether the Whigs made a 


proper use of their success in war, when they came to nego¬ 
tiations,for a peace, but, when that question has been de¬ 
cided, as I think it mqst be, against the Whigs, the question 
is, whether next the Tory ministers made fair use of that 
success, and whether they conducted themselves in a spirit of 
good faith with their allies, or proper sympathy with the great 
interests of their country. 

This seeopd question must, I think, be determined against 
theca—^decidedly, and even with indignation. 

■* Since I wrote the lecture which I have now delivered, the 
work, of Mr, Core-has appeared, hit History of the Princes of 
the House of Boarboo in &pain. Every subject that I. have 



dow alluded M k heettreetfdvery ftSbe, fad 1 most refer 
to it I have got found toy oooatno to titer whft { had 
written, I do not admire th? Tory ministry any more than 
Mr. Cow; but whether the Whigs, from the first, were 
sufficiently moderate sad disposed to peace, is Siother ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Core's work is in many places.entertaining, and is fo 
the wbfrle a valuable accession to our historical information; 
but, in the present elite of the world,and of literature, 1 sus¬ 
pect that much of the work will be passed over with'a slight 
perusal by the general reader. 
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ANNE. 


T HE reign of Anne is distinguished, eveh in the annals of 
England, for the violence of its politics. Party violence 
has been not uncommonly a topic of censure and lamentation 
*" with good men, and their accusations and reproaches have 
been urged often with sincerity, and sometimes with reason ; 
but care must Be' taken on these occasions both by those who 
are disposed to make these indiscriminate indictments, and 
those who are disposed to listen to them. It is in itself rather 
a suspicious circumstance, when men who are at all-con¬ 
versant with the business of the world are found expressing 


themselves very strongly or very often against the violence of 
parties or the fury of factions. In a mixed and free govern¬ 
ment, there will naturally arise, as I must for ever repeat, two 
great and leading divisions, those who ledb to the side of 
authority, and those who lean to the side of privilege. Ques¬ 
tions, unlike in najne and form, will often involve the same 
general principles, and men are not, therefore, always ^as 
inconsistent as they serast Train* of measures will often 
emanate from one point, and proceed in the moBt strictly 
logical succession, and “must be therefore supported and 
rousted always by the same men. It is, therefore, not possible 
that those who are really independent and sincere should not 
often in free legislative assemblies, vote in sets and parties, and 
it is equally impossible that they should not become inflamed 
by sympathy andcollision. Head the works of Soeme Jenyns, 
ami of ,Locke. Would not each of, these sien, for instance, 
while they retained their, in^grity, have^ been seen always 
cm tlup opposite side* -*of spy gi«stW |tha^ ( OOi^d affect the 
conatitatimi sod government of a fipe ooentry T . 

m i i , i i. I T * ''i * 
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no^exastffrl^ ■watocu<>«>>«eT»l ijrtimrtaln ftrtr 

opp6mtio6 ^ **& -o*M»V bsfttibs* &*f 4o3fo* adoptthair 
principle* with sufficient came, and then follow them tip with 
sincerity and honour. i Moderate men, as they call them¬ 
selves, and men of so party, a* they profess themselves to be, 
will generally be found to be men who take little concern, or 
are bat ill informed, on political subjects; and if they are 
members of the legislature, they are pretty uniformly observed, 
as they are of no party, forsooth, to take care to *be of that 
party which is the strongest—to be of the minister’s party 
(be he who he may), and to benefit by their neutrality. It is 
possible, indeed, for men to be of no party, and to assume the 
high station of real patriots; and even when they are of a 
party, to remain patriots, by refusing to sanction those mea¬ 
sures of the party which they disapprove. ..This is, perhaps, 
the highest possible ambition of an intelligent and virtuous 
man, but such an eminence can only be attained on one bard 
condition, that of never receiving a favour from those in 
power. 

I may recur to this subject on some occasion hereafter; 
for the present, however, I conclude by observing, that the 
causes of political animosity were, in these times, very peculiarly 
weighty and animating. The questions that lay often between 
the parties were, in reality, what family was to possess the 
throne; whether the title of the crown was to be founded on 
divine and hereditary right, or on the principles of aboriginal 
contract, that is, whether on arbitrary or free principles^ whe¬ 
ther the religion established in the country was to be certainly 
Protestant, or probably Roman Cajjiolic; in a word, whether 
principles decidedly favourable, or principles clejfly hostile, to 
the civil and religious liberties of the country, were to be 
maintained and established. 

Bat in a sort of connexion with this subject, I may 
mention, that in a mixed government like this, the attention 
of those who wish well to the popular part of it* bus been 
always very naturally directed to the influence which tJ m 
• executive power can directly exercise on the legislative 
bodies, by means of ports, places, and pensions,' given 
their members. J 

Place bill* have therefore at (Afferent rimes been attempted. 
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ulA j&tfopt this kind s^tte aiaejHftda in'the reign which wo 

a^eoyMmnsidermg, and with acmse snocees. 

-^t-^iscto/i^ obaervod, however, that it seems not now to 
hgf e beta any longer proposed, thA faery man should nece*- 
seeily.,be that oei of parliament by holding mi official 
lunation The bill* were for limiting the number of each 
inembers, not excluding them altogether. The number, for 
instance, was to have been fifty; and to limit the number is 
a measure of.a.very different complexion from a general bill of 
qxcktsion. You will see speeches ifi favour of and against the 
measure in the debates. 

Bills igere brought into the commons, and rejected by the 
lords, one in 1712, only by a majority of five; but instead of 
following the fortunes of these bills through the houses, I 
ehgll prefer eallipg your attention to some observations on 
tha general subject, which may be found drawn up by Paley 
in his chapter on the British Constitution. 

Nothing can drop from the pen of such a writer, so remark¬ 
able for his clearness and excellent sense, that can be without 
its importance', particularly where the subject has any imme¬ 
diate connexion with the business of human life. This 
eminent reasoner, however, feels it necessary to protest 
against any influence, but that which results from the 
acceptance or expectation of public preferments; nay more, 
against any influence which requires any sacrifice of personal 
probity* 

This last seeing a large concession—a concession which 
might at first sight, be thought to leave no further difference 
of opinion possible. could the most ardent patriot wish 

for, but tha|^ the house should be so constituted, that no 
sacrifice of personal .probity should be required ? 

' Dr. Paley must, however, he again heard. 

He contends, that in political, above all other subjects, the 
arguments, <or rather the conjectures, on each side of a 
question, are often so equally poised, that the wisest judg- 
. meats may be held in suspense. ■ These ha calls subjects of 
indifference. And again, whoa the wibjec* is hot indifferent^ 
uciitMlf, it will Appear such to a greaPparfc of those to whom 
it is propeeed, from want of information,'cw reflection, or eipe- 
rignce, or capacity to weigh She m as o sw otl each aide. “These 
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eases,* nmtad not unreabtaoahty,**eompoae tbs prevkroU 
of influence.” Bat theta he adds, H that whoever reviswt the 
operations- of. gorernmen t in tint country since, the Revolu¬ 
tion, will find few, even oftbe moot questionable measures of 
administration, about which the best instructed judgment 
might not hate doubted at the time, but of which Jhe may 
affirm, with certainty, that they were indifferent to the 
greatest part of those who concurred in them,” 

This whole doctrine of indifference -is evidently very sus¬ 
picious, and if carried into practice would, I fear, be found 
but too soothing and convenient to that numerous description 
of men, who are neither very vigpous, nor the contrary; and 
who, though they may be induced to act ill,, must first 
practise upon themselves some arts of apology and selfrdelu- 
sion. Such doctrine of indifference would surely be destrac¬ 
tive of all that plain, straight-forward, simple, and intelligible 
integrity, which should never be parted with; which is the 
best ornament of the character of every man, in public a&in 
private ljfe; the best security for his virtue, and even for his 
wisdom. 

But further: were in reality the political questions, since 
the Revolution, in general sufch as Dr. Paley supposes; such, 
that influence might fairly decide them ? and may, therefore, 
the same be concluded of almost all political questions; for 
that is the inference intended: or is at least the practical 
inference? What are the facts? What says the history? 
I would recommend this subject to your attention, as I would 
recommend it, when you arrive at similar reasonings urged by 
Dr. Somerville. Bear it in mind, 1 wfcjle you read the annals of 
this country, from the Revolution to the present moment. 

Not to decide at present on reigns which we have not yet 
considered, can it be true of the reigns before us—the reigtos 
of William and of Anne; take for instance, the latter; could 
not men form an opinion, and were they not bound to vote 
according to that opinion, on the Occasional ConfowoRy Bin, 
and on the Sphism Bill; that is, on all questions where t pit 
toleration of religion vu concerned ? Again > could they tsert 
fori a an opinion oa question .of peace ftnd war Ct'thb 

opening of the reign ? Again: whether the-eads of the. war 
bad not been soffiqjerrtly attainttii about tbs msddZr of the 
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*** i bastes* « W «*g% whether** *go- 
tipfcria..dfekfe-M to thn peateoCPtjree^ bed been pro- 
g^-'rifwiteTtert {mbdim the ftAtt'vmyretl mode! Wlfi- 
fjber.it bfcorild the*fepro.beea ri£e «t (JIT Whether the 
Harwur Cuafty should hare been called to the throne? 
Whotha^the Protestsnt succession was in danger ?, Whether 
this nin with Scotland should hare been attempted? 
Whether, when once effected, it should afterwards be broken ? 
Are then, mad could they ever hare been, questions of 
^difference'? What are the questions, agitated in the parlia¬ 
ments of Anne, , which were not connected with the great 
leading questions of the bnhapce of power in Europe, and the 
success of the principles of the Revolution ? How were men 
of independence and redaction to avoid forming some opinion, 
to avoid'feeling some strong sentiment, on the one side or the 
Other? . 

The truth is, that questions where suspense of judgment is 
allowable, questions of indifference, such as Dr. Paley inac¬ 
curately, as I suspect, dangerously, as I am sure, ^presents 
the greatest part of political questions to be, excite, when 
they occur, no seosadon; ■ none in the public—none in the 
house; are the mere ordinary'and common-place business 
of the kingdom; what any minister may, and what every 
minister does, carry on, and what no minister finds it neces¬ 
sary to carry on by the- exertion of influence. It is not by 
rotes on cases like these, that a minister is obliged by any 
member, and is expected, consequently, to oblige that mem¬ 
ber in his turn. 

It is on questions where the great system of his admimi- 
te%tion at, home or abroad is concerned, where the conduct 
of those he has intrusted, his officers, civil or military, is to 
be censured or approved; where public offenders are to be 
Screened, or where even his own wisdom or integrity is to be 
questioned.' It is on occasion* like these that influence is 
wanted, and is exerted : these are the cases that, fer more 
Dms the esses of indifference, compose the njd province of 
ia toeooe. It is impossible to say, that man shall either 
Ssaidgy CK s aw deriding, on otesms tike thorn, withOwt 
iritpbmchrig BV thstr vote, otic their sbsanoe from the house, 
jfe iih a jiaw a f oftedr priaosml probity.. 
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a mixed <ad ftsfo-gpvar afn a irt ' l l # owrows .uB < ftw# » oa a lira* 
either occupy, tit deserve «r>ohotpy itteagioa, hare arefer- 
en«5 either tb thi prtrogtfcwof thetrown, or privileges of 
the people, to religious toleration, to mild or hasah gorera- 
ment, to peaflo and war, or-finally, to some of tpa more 
important subjects of political economy; thst,suspcnae is 
all these cases is imposnble, that honest men- therefore vote 
with those who beet promote such systems and principle* as 
they approve; that in this manner are disposed of, ami 
ranged on different sides, the men of political integrity ; ana 
that the remainder are those who are in the habit of t hink i ng 
all questions matters of indifference, agd of joining the men 
or the ministers, who are most likely to furnish their relatkibs. 
or themselves with emolumapta and offices; but that such 
men are, and always ha^s been, the proper objects of the 
suspicion and contempt, not o^Jy of the public, but of the 
very house itself; and it is impossible to suppose that they 
can be necessary to the stability of any good government; 
certainly not in any greater number than-the infirmity df 
human nature will always produce th#n, after every possible 
political expedient and contrivance has been resorted to, for 
the purpose of diminishing their number, and wea k eni n g their 
efficiency. 

i have now another topic to propose in like manner to jrour 
reflections. 

The reign of Anne is remarkable as exhibiting in a very 
strong point of view one of those peculiarities in the consti- 
Aioa of a government which can only occur in a free and 
mixed form, like our own. I allude to the manner in which 
the executive power can be restrained, and even controlled by 
machinery not moetedly provided by the constitution for the 
purpose, and yet acting with for more certainty and majem 
than any that could he devised by the most skilful contriver 
of political systems. 

For instance. Queen Anne curried Cm the war against 
•France when neither her wishes nor her opinions were &n#r- 
afrteto its odntintaaraw; The ^hig adusniatfutjon rem*fe*d 
ia pcsrer kragaAra tb*y had become diaameabfefo h«v**4 
^•riborongh was her general, andavsc. *ha arbsK/ef fcpr 
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rote' tipae, hrf always understood that 

.iZ-L/* 6 ac ^ w M^'P rt ^^e‘6f *e crown in ibis 
‘autUUy to-deteriuine the questions of peace on^ war ; that it 
*** tt ^ lD y *° to choose Its own ministers ; and though he 
teasf, save known that ttjpse prerogatives, however acknow- 
•fedgeid by th«,tJonstitu^on,*were, after aD, not exercised in 
the manner they were done by,himself, still he had learnt 
^hat the Dhchess of Marlborough was supplanted, that Harley 
Ad Mrs. Mas ham were the real favourites; that the Whigs 
were on- ihe decline, and the Tories preparing for their poli¬ 
tic 11 trikna^h;, and yhat difficulties, he mult have thought, 
Were left, ind what was he now to fear ? 

All this is made very apparent by a few pages in the 
Duchess of Marlborough's Apolog^, describing the situation 
of things so early as in the winter of 1706 and spring of 1707, 
about a year after the batt'^of Ramillies, the great*battle 
whi<ffi seemed to decide the fortunes of the war. Yet all 
trough the war of 1708, the war, and the great supporters 
'of it, the Whigs, werf still highly popular. At the end of 
this year, 1708, November 25, a new parliament met, in which 
the Whigs had, as before, a decided ascendancy, and they 
were possessed of a power that was still firm, and as yet not 
^ ateD ‘ nation and the houses of parliament were 

* * ^ e * r favour, and though the queen longed for their 
dismissal almost as impatiently as did her secret counsellors 
and the rival party of the Tories, it required a certain lapse 
of time, and a" continuance of mistake and infetuafion ah 
the part of the Whigs, to produce the great political events, 
which Louis perhaps expected to have taken place long before 

• 'Without difficulty 6r delay. ' 

. When the Whig administration was af last fairly swept 
away, t he qu een was felicitated on 'Heir success, and even in 
exprflsa words, congratulated as bemg-’Ojjjain a qaaen. 

Insta nces of this sort of control over lhe washes of the 
f^retelga sometimes occur in oar histofy ifij&ce the 'restoration 
efCbartts If., and they deserve attention. Whi&the govern- 

■ 'S££t£3fci. *"• *r* *• «** 
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fte mo«t cntJod portion* of oar apnajs, tad certainly 
bj fiw the most important peculiarities of our constitution. 

To consider them a little. The great problem of eorero- 
ment u to make the executive* .j&wer sufficiently strong to 
pr^are tbejpeace tad order of society, and J^t not Jeave it' 
sufficiently strong to ijjsrcglrd the wishes and happiness of 
the communfty. When this $oint is attained, every thing tt* 
attained that the nature of humafc society admits of, 

But referring Ip our own history, we may say tfut fhi« 
not done in our own country before of during *3 reign t>f„ 
Elizabeth, nor yet during the reign of Charles I.; a crisis of 
the most melancholy nature ensued. From this time, how-- 
ever, what had always been more or less the doctrine became 
at last the practice of the English, constitution, and while the 
executive power was, in the person of theming, considered as 
incapable of doing any wrong, the ministers of that executive 
power were considered as its advisers, and therefore very • 
capable of doing wrong, and as the proper and only subjects 
of national censure or punishment 

It is not easy to discover a more happy expedient than this 
for. solving the great political problem which I hare just 
mentioned; certainly no better has ever appearedjft Uy 
government that has hitherto existed among mankind. * The 
regular growth and final maturity of this expedient, if I may 
80 8pea ^' ^ the cima ge 8 “d chances of the events of 

our history, may assuredly .be esteemed one of the greatest 
blesefcgs by which this country ig distinguished; but the 
original difficulty is so very great, that it is scarcely possible. 
for human being* epthely to escape^; and it is n<rt escaped, 
out much the ootd^y k hii| be cmce considered as a polity 
“““h tb® *byenajp can appoint his bwn ministerafttad 
“*t 00 mrth£ debate oi necessaiy. . 

i ▼ul^powp^ two raises one to show, in the first aJ««L 
if lannooriste W th* maxim, that the Jung. 

f** toJ*said; and a 
r the impropriety 
9 if ■ 
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to jhp* tibfc jtc prop t ^ity aflijc pipayw, that the 
i <ao qfcocoe hi* own nrimstet*, and that no farther 
(Wbftfa is possible. 

&pppoee,for Instance^ that Queen Anne, during the admi- 
, n»trat*o*'. of dm Whigs, had satisfied her^lf that the war 
Wgnt to be reminated, and yet found her ministers of a 
different opinion; suppose in 4df Q^sa she hfd dismissed 
^bem, and appointed otheri; *suppose that the houses of 
p&rli&mmji were unfavourablt, agreeing with her own ministers, 
and return? her new ministers their support, that she therefore 
diaaolvMTBe parliapent, and appealed to the people. Now, 
if on this occasion her -people had returned her such repre¬ 
sentatives as were favourable to the new ministers, merely 
because the queen was vested by, the constitution with the 
prerogative of making peace, and 6f choosing her own minis¬ 
ter*, what difference would there in feet have been between 
her and Louis XIV.? None but this, that thf sovereign 
in this country had to go through the ceremony of dissolv¬ 
ing an existing parliament and calling a new one, and 
that Lotus could follow his'own opinion without*any such 
delay. 

* Orto put a still stronger case to thesame purpose: suppose 
Queen Anne had reached if possible to restore her brother 
and her family to the throne, she had found, we, will imagine, 
W Whig ministers impractioubfe'on this occasion;. she had 
perceived that Bolingbroke and,others on the contrary would 
try the experiment, if, sure pff her support Bolingbroke, 
therefore, is made minister; her intentions,and those of her 
new adviser, become manifeft • the home* oLparliament, as 
before, thwart her measures, Utd the Mjt necessary for 
her purpose cannot be carried; jhe,€fe«fcep dissolves the 
pqrfcjjaept, and appeal* to the if in this case 

alw the electors return a .House V /.fiaq^oo* ftpeisdly to the 
Bji0rtprB, J&erefy because they -monsters are the 
objects -of the- qteeo's choice, qpd becanspihe ooostitution 
‘JSjHSWf £been the 
■mvmfa vvt&ml would 




tom5 beto tlfo rtek fTMoirafriin SHmld 
not have token pfcrtef ' 0/L Btijitols^ Woftfef tovetott 

recalled ; the Revolution toiled j and itocw'than tbft, (ill Ae#e 
events wovldiisfce happened contrary fb the real opfanon and 
wishes of the community. , • ■' V _ 

That is, in other words, this single maxim, if it dxmld really 
obtain and be acted upqj, wcmld at once stake ike sovereign 
arbitrary, whenever any personal" pique wi^^hia'*niniifter§, 
any particular*views of his ^>wh in politics, or any greit 
projects wifto respect tp the dpapent of his crown, or to tb# 
constitution of the'country, injured him with a wish to 
become arbitrary; that is, to do what he thought bej^ 

- We win now 1 change entirely fbe aspect of tl^pbkhoniDg; 
to show, in the second jftace, the impropriety of any maxim, 
exactly the contrary to that we have noticed. We will 
suppose that an appeal on some account or other had, ad 
before, been made by the sovereign from the parliament to the 
people, and that the maxim in the mind of the electors had no 
longer been such as we hare hitherto Supposed, but that the 
reasoning had been of a nature totally different; for instance, 
that the legislative bodies, more particularly the House of 
CommonSjJrere the natural protectors of the community; that 
the sove^gn in a free government was not to do whatever he 
thought good; that the liberties of the country had always 
owed their existence to the control which the house# had 
exercised upon the executive potoer; that a free constitution 
in reality meant this, and meant little else, and that there¬ 
fore the people should Acwx'rt support their parliament*, 
who could not be expected to bear up against the executive 
power without ttye Ynost relHy sympathy and protection; 
Without the molj igapheit cpi^idence Ob the part of their 
constituents, , ’’ v 

* Now, h is eifdi&it .that 9 reasoning# tyke these were nop* 
posed to be atowyifd^jfeif, luid to preclude,' as in the fiiwt 
case*, all further'dUmnri'oi^ ftat then the executive potter 
would *be a toere'd^er, would be always at the mercy af 
those, who by,<A'kWSr#toean» hitd possessed thenwetre* trf 
the confidence of <he'houa^s> > - 

1 do imt say that eri* thi? wooM he a bod ip a cit# of 
^tratoibt, «*>*f toast &t>*toafch»Qt be the best totaMMfve 
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question intti awougt, I now proce^, « the third, place, to 
gropq^e ft eoit^ttsion drawn from the whole, and it is this, that 
♦’heoerer an appeal is made by*ihe executive power from the 
J3 odh of Commons to the nation by a dissolution, the veil 
of the constitution is for a time drawn aside; the personal 
conduct*the political wisdom not only of eaoh representative 
of the paiiiq, but even of the high and supreme md^istrate of 
the realm himself, « for one short interval brought before the 
consideration of the public, and is even subjected to their 
decision. The most important question that can possibly be 
proposed is then, in fact, proposed to every individual of 
intelligence or influence; for it is this—to which of the two 
parties (however elevated in the view of reason and the con¬ 
stitution one of these high parties may be)—to which of the 
two parties h^ is to give his support ? And the result of the 
whole is this, that this support is to be given not in compliance 
with any pro established maxims either of a monarchical or 
democratical nature, but after the most careful deliberation 
tin the merits of the precise case before him; for it is by these 
merits he is to be decided, and not by any sweeping general 
preconceptions on the one side or the other, such as preclude 
at onoe all further discussion; he is to be determined, on the 
contrary, by a deliberation careful, honest, and independent; 
a deliberation which is the v*y virtue and the very office 
that on this occasion is required .from him;,he is to deliberate 
as having now become for a season the guardian and the 
arbiter of the British c*mstitat 0 n, of th^happiares of bis 
, 0 O*mtry, of the rights and welftre df tTir, miffing, 
aai posterity. According to ity* imaa of hm jra|ajriee s*d 
meditations, be is, botind to return p-ff-rlff* t L ~ who 
woulddxjjaost likely to favour those wiew«*(*Jfc* ease which 
ho himself entertain*; and a gPeaterfojsl^lW almost said 
aggoatar Jitfoao-esa amnafy bccrvrmi***,** m&cmnv mam 
,4* mrffer Jtfeacdf ftp W ttwoMfforeti&a there by 




mm? t* 

any mhthrai of. base r ^hhy t*^** 

of prefemrent-fothiiosttfy T*«>^ by rtgnrf to 

bis family cownentrma, liii^ptaM$axihl^&4eb(libip«vluA*bb)^adt$^BB 
of kindneaa;or,itt short, by any’iAotfrtt.e««B gCO er caw and 
virtuous, but the sole and proper motive which duff done in 
this particular instance be generous and virtuous, his teal view 
of tire ones, the cairn, gjain, honest, unaophiftk&tCd decision 
of hie judgment. j> 

If ever the constitution of England is to be admired, it is on 
occasions like these; in every crisis of this nature, when the 
supredte executive power was in fact to be critkased Ibid 
publicly controlled, at Rome a tribune was to appear on the 
part of the people with his veto; in Arragon a juffrm was to 
be a tort of representative and guardian of the ootmmAity. 
These are but very indifferent expedients; such as have 
appeared in Grecian or other republican forms of government 
are little better; in arbitrary governments there are none; 
but in our own happy country civil wars, violence, and blood¬ 
shed, those contests so disgraceful to frumanity^o fatal but 
too often to the interests of the people, are avoided; they 
have now been so for a century and a half, and all this by 
the regular and orderly exercise of the different functions 
that belong to the sovereign, the houses of legislature, and 
the people. In England, if the great magistrate of the realm 
is at issue with other powers in the state, the question is for 
some tilling jit iu suspense; the public attention is .excited, 
and then, before either of the parties is irrecoverably com¬ 
mitted or irreconcilably inflamed, the parliament is dissolved, 
a third party is called in, and that third party is the nation 
itself; not acting in any tumultuous or extraordinary feanner; 
not exerting any physical ferce; not called upon to show 
any giddy rudeness, any vulgar insolence, any apstart aha of 
authority over their sovereign, to whom they owe a general 
obligation of duty and obedience; and on the contrary, not 
ckBed upon to show the slightest disrespect or indttfcrenoe'to 
the office of tfia&psrt of -the legislature, them 1 house of parlia¬ 
ment, to wtriefa^trey ewe a general sentiment of coofldedfta aml 
affection, but called upon‘gravely and peaceably to farefefca 
•ear wfKfe^otaiiveg a new apodal repqjrter'bf their ophtttetb 
tfctoir s o T en alg ia ; c a ww at h wham ha may again acuta#*, wtfd 
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Ip .-t H 1 — f jj pfruli si /view* of the nature at bis 
<rvT# d m ,as j i rt M rt «f Wmt U the sovereign abrnrid 
sottHhag ah Mr to ocumeelemafwrourebla to the 
weJfcre of his people, he may be tha* 

■ ftoitoad.'^#*lus -Mistake in time, by the opinions of the repre- 
MBtaihrte which the people have returned to him, and be 
warned in m manner the most respectful, the most gentle, the 
Most; consistent with the high reverence that is due to his 
waited station; and if, on the contrary, the people themselves 
mistake or betmy their own interests, and send an improper 
repAsentathns, they most suffer, and they deserve td', suffer 
(as men must always do in every concern and situation of 
human life), the natural consequences of their own servility, 
inatlfention, or ignorance. 

Whan the sovereigns df this country have neglected the 
known sentiments of the' people, or^have disregarded the 
answers that have been made by the nation, through the 
medium of their newrepresentatives, in consequence of appeals 
^of this kinch in each case, deplorable have been to them the 
events that followed. Of the Stuarts, one lost his life, and 
one his crown, and even Charles II. precipitated himself and 
the nation to the very brink of confusion; yet the people 
of England appear to have been always, notwithstanding 
their natural attachment to the House of Commons and their 
ooobem for their own liberties, very indulgent critics to their 
sovereigns. Even Charles II., the most worthless of men, 
obtained an answer from them on an appeal of this kind, at 
last, quite favourable to his wishes. 

' There is considerable difficulty, no doubt, on these occasions, 
and as Ahe physical strength is with the nation, Ad only 
opinion and the reverence of authority with the sovereign, the 
balance of the scale is not on light grounds to.be made to 
tarn against him. 

I wiE now propose a case to you for your own implication 
of time general reasoning*. 1 will ticks a per^goW point of 
titoe in the reign before us. 

Of lbe ■‘various periods i» oUr history, wb«B*a sdfft of crisis 
of tide 4elM> to a greateror less degree; was auAeretpod to 
ato sfj 1 faaow of tioan^in which a tkKssMOf.wnald have bten 
d yVA tk h sm. di&wAy wgy which 

■ wVrwm ito# nwnMirisg. 




I prdp o efe the re fo re t# ff* <t*&0lkm—dk «poah rf 
1710; yterkHU**** tho cteteto W~ A n te* ? t kfe :~r3V<pteea 
Ad kmg ditfiked tfcft^higs tm4 their adniunEtrKtkm, but 
they were tritflfiphant inthe house* M parliam»ot**ad carried 
An the business bf the nation with great ability and- success; 
% the first time in the annals of the world, England had 
rendered’'herself, by her continental interference, the leading 
power in Europe; the queen was therefore obliged to submit; 
|be could neither pons tilt the wishes of her secret advisers 
Harley and! Mrs. Mas ham, and get clear of bp ministers, nor 
her own stews and opinions, and get rid of the tear. 1 

The Whigs had, however, while they were vindicating the 
great cause of the nation tt the trial of Dr. Sacherereli, 
unfortunately for themselves, excited in that nation so violent 

• a ferment, and discovered to the qifeen so plainly the secret of 
her own strength, tlmt she no longer thought it necessary 
to keep any terms with them; she dismissed them from their 
offices; ordered a proclamation to be issued for dissolving the 
parliament; and when the Chancellor Cowper on this occasion 
rose to speak, declared that she would admit of no debate; 
41 that such was her pleasure.” Here, then, was an appeal to 

•the public. 

Now, the question is, what ought to have-been the answer 
returned by the nation. If a Tory House of Commons was 
returned, a peace would probably be the result, and one of the 
greatest' calamities that can afflict mankind at th end. If, on 
the contrary, a majority of the Whigs was to be returned, the 
war would be continued, under the auspices of the greatest of 
commanders, and France, probably reduced-so low as never, 
again to be in a condition to disturb the tranquillity of 
Europe. In the one case, a sanction would be gipn to the 
arbitrary principles that had been avowed by Dr. SaaherOrell 
and his adherents, and even the queen herself would be 
eernuzaged and assisted to patronise and establish themher 
srftMiSBaNt to her brother, and to her own house of Staart, 
wwt wefl known. What might not he the conaeqweace ? *»,' 

* But if, on the contrary, the, Whigs were protected, the 
prinaptermf the Eevolntiatt were protected; the^Protoatant 
■aeewsfeta' mr protected, and Ore gjaat.'caase of-csnl apd 
rahgmas'SberiyjJhht had’keen., ds«rt«d» witha..g* o#ite<ty n 
•o signal and un ex pected, a few years before,* feron^erfahe 
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/*■ *** f****** #•» ***- tobe gratitied; a queen 

Aliikal'itijhrianieal yuor austere in ter mime; esEemp Iary ia 
ktitiomdast; and though not of an understanding the mojj 
ft^ysaiMflrfing, «o that account the more to he treated with 
Ap eqjoymeat of a political triumph. In the other case the 
*W*ig. would be told, and all public men hereafter, that tbejj 
might aafely endeavour to promote the glory and interest* of 
the nstku)| eda at.the risk of thwarting the wishes of their 
sovereign; that the public might be depended upon: that their 
favour, if men ted, would be a rapport as effectual as that of 
the crown; that a minister’s selfinterest and political virtue 
ware not necessarily at TaAnce with each other. 

Such are some of the coosideratton^on which any lover of 
his country' would have had to decide at the time, and on 
winch me may also endeavour to decide, now that all the 

C as of forming a judgment are in our possession; consider- 
the uncertainty of events’ the aspect of things at that 
particular juncture, and the great stake at issue (the success 
of the Hevolution), I think the question extremely difficult* 
Bat the nature cf thenqueen’s -character, her want of political 
scassje, her evident inaptitude to bold and hazardous counsels, 
might, perhaps, with those who also duly considered the 
< * M * r »We»oss tof a peace* have turned the decision in her 
fiwour. The decision was so turned, but it is extremely 
Jloabtful^if the queen had lived (as Bolingbroke would have 
m$en her minister), what might have been at length the con- 
ae^aencea. - v 

These illusions wiH give yon some general notion of the 
political questions that occurred during this period of oar 

aantis. fv 

Ih*t srwsag the different transactions nf p tlrsia«r nation 
t hat. too k, phwa in the reign of Anne, 1 mold partieakriy 
rWstiTimnd te yoar stady, the pmoeedimis^da the caaa of Br. 
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rf 1688 vu exposed aod defended by tbe first statesmen of 
the ewuntryabout twantyyear* after the event. 

^And & is in this spirit, tad far this purpose, that I would 
thg student to mad thorn, -not a* t juw who was to 
decide whether the doctor was orwas not guilty of the charge 
prefaced againft him, bat u an inquirer into the hiftory of 
oar constitution, as one who is to observe the political princi¬ 
ples exhibited *n this occasion by the managers of the House 
of Commons, by SacherereU’s defenders, by thedords, and by 
the nation. ^ 

The trial is ever memorable,* because at this trial the Revo- 


lution was avowed to be a case of resistance—resistance 
.justified, indeed, by the necessity df the case, but still resist¬ 
ance. 

At the time of the ftevolntion it may be remembered that 
the houses of parliament, or rather the House of Commons, 
in their celebrated vote, had rested tj^ir justification on some¬ 
what various, and indeed on very inconsistent grounds , 11 that * 
King James having endeavoured to subvert the constitution, 
by breaking tbe original contract, having violated the funda¬ 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of the king- 
dom, had abdicated the government, and that the throne was 
thereby become vacant.” * 


That is, in other words, *the ^higs, for the (die of the 
Tories, stated the Revolution to be a case of abdication, 
for the sake of themselves, a breach of the original am tract/ 
»■ e. a case <rf resistance. W ^ 

But on the present occasion the preamble to tbe articles 
®*bibited -against Dr. Sscheverell begins in this remarkable 
manner:— 

“ Whereas, his late majesty, King William III., than 
Psiooe of Orange, did, with an armed force, undertake a 
gte«us>mdieryriso- for delivering this kingdom from popSry* 
wad'ar.rimy power, and divers scbjests of this realm, well 
'kfrected to their country, joined wiffo and assisted hisinte 
^adyktbi'ideadnp^mdiit imvinfpleaseiAsMgh^r 
G»d toterowin frtwas ndtfc su o c ca s, the late happy Hsaijf 

tbs dU a.—» J '- — l - l <£■ • a. 
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'Mc hSvtoel l had matritsabei, that to impale reekttance to the 
4M 4 B*wrftttiCp6,'W»B to Vast bhtek and odious colon™ upon 
Vi kte majesty Mid the said Revolution. * 

"How the difference in the tone and Umgn&ge of the Whigs 
forms tiie remarkable part of these proceedings, and nothing 
ean be more curious than to observe, how tire different parties 
comported themselves,—the Whigs, the Tories, the church, 
and the queen,—on tins great occasion, in the presence of the 
natjpn, and, in reality, of subsequent ages. 

The doctrines of resistance are not doctrines which can find 
their way into^the courts of law of any country, or be the 
language of the public ordinances of any regular government. 
These doctrines, therefore, could not be stated by the Whig 
managers of the impeachment, in the presence of all the con¬ 
stituted dignity and authority of the realm, without the 
strongest qualifications, without distinguishing the case of the 
Revolution from every other ordinary case, without considering 
it as a case of the most overpowering necessity—by necessity, 
and by that alone, to be either explained or justified. 

In our own times, therefore, on the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, when Mr. Burke had to vindicate his 
own account of this Revolution of 1688, his own representa¬ 
tion “ ofUhe spirit by whjph it Was conducted, -and the true 
nature a* tenure of the government formed in consequence 
' of it,” he immediately appealed to the speeches of the Whig 
* managers on this very occasion; and it was easy for him to 
•how, that the Revolution was then justified, only on the 
necessity of the case, as the only means left “ for the recovery 
of that ancient constitution formed by the original contract of 
the British state, as well as for the future preservation of the 
’ asms government." 

Now, though I think allowance muat be made-forthepecaliar 
situation ifiwidch the managers in Dr. SadMMs^’l^rid stood, 
Sad lhe i»OBSs rty they swre sndtf to qnjtitiy to tbe atmott 
Uww Ha w.. of resktanee, ttiU ktosoOdtott-for Mir.-Bwhe, 
tktt tite^ddoMinto.wafewsogaaiftadf.-t^ aortft.itan&i 
tad duftoUtdbtforethekwyam«*rf tim ieVfototpf AvMaMto. 


fix* krticto' of tire ihnbeaefcmttit was, that Dr. 
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by, mad to be * put of tbe ooiwtitutfon of England. 

The.toxt q8astfouthat«to»ireis,Wte^ 

W% managers by the defenders of S*hewr«U? How 
were the -doctrines of resistance, thus stated and limited, 
received ? were they controverted ? Far from it; when thu 
modified, they were at once admitted. And therefore, when 
thus modified, they may be considered aa the constitutional 
doctrines of the leidm. 

But the interest of the trial does not cease here, for Dr. 
Sacheverell, having fortified his own doctrines of passive obe¬ 
dience by the authority of the Church of England am} the 
most able divines and prelates from the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion, a very large field of disquisition was opened, and the 
question was very solemnly considered, whether passive obe¬ 
dience had, or had not, been the doctrine of the Church of 


England and of its most able and learned divines. 

The grounds to be taken by the reasoners on the Torj^ side 
were obvious: quotations were to be^produced from the proper 
authorities, to show that the doctrines of passive obedience 
had been laid down, and without any exception; that such 
had been the ordinary practice of our divines, and that the 
doctor only followed their example. This was done. 

But the Whig prelates and lawyers contended, that rules of 
duty, like those of civil obedience, could only be taught by 
the Scriptures (and therefore by the church and its divines) 
in general term, and that exceptions in Extreme bases, like 


those of the Revolution, were necessarily implied from the 
very nature and common reasot of the case. * ,■ 

And what was now the ground taken by the doctor’s 
counsel I The propriety of this reasoning, and of this view 
of the case was admitted by the doctor’s counsel. 

Now as this solution of the difficulty, however reasonable, 
and however anted upon by the divines of the Church of * 
England. themselves, had never before been publicly stated 
a*i admitted, as the •pfoper theory on the subject,' sooje 
• ndmeuKt must be considered as baring been made on tins 
towwsa^and aneiavourable to the general principles ofettil 
JVire^feh tod m a qnartar, ifhere, of all other*, it is a 
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another very important tope started on this 
Wdfcsrebto^eocaiiso. The doctorwas aobosed of muintain- 
’ttutt die toleration granted by law was uoBeasonable, and 
dtb hfi o wto ca a nwanau table. ■ 

This ledto an assertion of the doctrine of toleration by the 
Y'hig manager*, 

The defence of the doctor’s counsel, the very able Sir S. 
Hareourt and others, was such an admission of the principle 
in theory, and such a mere quibbling and wpecial pleading 
with respect to the point of fact, that the general doctrine of 
toleration most be considered as having become, on this occa¬ 
sion, like the qualified doctrine of resistance, the regular and 
constitutional doctrine of the land. 

I have mentioned these particulars from a hope of in¬ 
ducing my hearers to believe, that thi# trial will afford them 
abundant matter for amusement and instruction, even though 
the jjprticular question of the doctor’s criminality be, or be 
not, considered. 

The circumstance, also, which I have just adverted to of 
the reference made by the great political moralist of our own 
times, Mr. Burke, to this very trial, in one of his celebrated 
productions, and that at the distance of a century, may serve, 

I think, to remind you of the importance of history and of 
historical documents, and the necessity there is, that those 
who would wish to be statesmen, should in the first place be 
conversant with the occurrences that have taken place in our 
own country, the Reasoning* to which they have given rise, 
the principles which they seem to have established. 

The speeches, as they are*reported in the trial, appear 
probably in a much more concise and condensed form than 
that in which they were delivered; and though they have 
thus gained something in manliness and strength, they have, 
no doubt, lost much in eloquence and grace’; yet they are, on 
the whole, very creditable to the talents of the speakers, par¬ 
ticularly the reply of Sir Joseph Jehyi. 

I must make one observation more to recommend these 
resMokable proce edings to your 
’The great characteristic distinction of this period of our 
history li the Rorafetioa, is the totemst ahk waoaSan took 
r*it,ths OMMUterm whiebft wf* imdnts&sd, ikmehtmrm+iff 
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rta sueceas or fc^stre. And-the Vavofetmois still the gloat 
characteristic feature of car eorjstitntkm -and government—it 
must ever remain so. 

And when the inhabitants of this coolb try are indifferent to 
the subject, they will probably soon arrive at « state of per¬ 
manent political degradation; sooner or later at a total loss of 
those honourable English feelings, that love of freedom, and 
that jealousy of power, by which they were before so happily 
distinguished. 

But to conclude the subject. From this celebrated impeach¬ 
ment of Sacheverell, two good effects followed; first, that there 
now exists upon record a full assertion of the great principles 
of civil and religious liberty, made in the presence of all the 
authority, dignity, and wisdom of the realm, and to every 
practical purpose, an admission and acknowledgment 

Secondly, that though the impeachment in this important 
respect answered the purposes of the Whigs, as patriots and 
lovers of the constitution of their country, and as far as pos¬ 
terity was concerned, it by no means answered their purposes 
as leaders of a party. 

The doctor became the object of the most ridiculous idola¬ 
try, and they themselves and their politics were precipitated 
to their decline and fall. 

This impeachment, therefore, became in this manner an 
example, which never has nor cau.be forgotten, to show the 
risk that is always run, of exalting into importance an author 
and his writings by public prosecutions; of giving fame and 
popularity to the one, and circulation and influence to the 
other. 

Now this effect thus produced is a good effect, for the 
restraint, that ministers and attorney-generals are thus laid 
under, on the mere point of prudence and policy, operates 
finest fevourably for the liberty of the pres*. That liberty 
'vouid be soon destroyed, and entirely at an esd^if every 
writing or pamphlet that must necessarily appear a libel in a 
e * Q rt o t horn, was to be instantly wised upon, and dragged to 
•judgment, by those who are bound from their office to defend, 
'tha eahffihshed , ardor of the community. Such men • jfre 
♦hwppi tXapfbod, llbcim their situation, however amiablethey 
•ayxndrtjdoally be, t© urge the rights and extend the limits 
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oTjAfiiurfyy toe 'fkr.' ft id/vwy’lrtppy, that from the expe- 
**&*> •• jffidae’aitfl other dauhtr psoseeations, the wisdom of 
pftMkiation*, if possible, unnoticed, has become a sort 
df^mwaatA winch is seldom departed from, bat by petulant, 
flterow-minded men —men who are mere lawyers, and who, 
it is to be hoped, on such Occasions, mean well, for this is the 
only merfP they can plead." 

Bat in the next place, the scenes that ensued during and 
after the impeachment are mhrtifying, but instructive lessons, 
to show the nature of- what is called a popular cry: more 
especially when the interests of religion can be made to form 
a part of it. The great mass of the nation, always right in 
their sentiments, but not so in their opinions —never, when 
the slightest patience or precision is necessary, meant, no 
doubt, when they were patronising Dr. Sacheverell, to support 
the chareh and the monarchy, and so mdeeji they every where 
declared, with the most persevering vociferations; and for 
this purpose, they made bonfires, and addresses, plundered 
the residences and pulled down the*meeting-houses of the 
Dissenters: but instead of supporting all this time the church 
and the monarchy, it is but too plain that they were only 
•endeavouring, however unintentionally, to vilify and destroy 
those sacred principles of civil and religious liberty, without 
which the church would scarcely deserve the attribute of 
Christianity, or the monarchy, of government. 

A few. years afterwards, Dr. Fleetwood, the more enlight¬ 
ened and civilized Sacheverell of the Whigs, published four 
sermons, and prefixed a sort of political dissertation. 

“ I have never failed,” said this divi*, “on proper occa¬ 
sions, to recomirfend, urge, and imsist upon the loving, 
honouring, and the reverencing the prince’s person, and 
holding it, aceferding to the laws, inviolable and sacred; and 
paying aH obedience and submission to the laws, though 
never and inconvenient to private people; yet did 

never think myself at liberty, or authorized to tell the people, 
that orthoT Christ, Bt. Peter, or .fit. Paul, or any other holy 
WT * ter > hadj'by any doctrimvdehvered by them, subverted the. 
laws *sd eawtitttions of the country in which thaw lived, cor’ 
put them in a worse Condition with radf&ei toT&efr civil 
liberty*, tfttt" they would have been had they not been 
C9lristiu^^# , 
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Of the q»«tiq« that a*o*e u> thta 

reign, the a* fitr^ow jm^cahtriy to 

aigage yarn age*tloo, **4l** of the Pr^eetMot Succeuim. 

On this subj^ti of t^s pratrejant sncoeeaion, there i* a tbit 
curious essay inhume, , Yon will see a reference and some 
account of 4 is *he note book on tie tebfe 

Somerville has given a dissertation upo* it at the apd of his 
history, which *eem# reasonable'and satisfactory. 

His canclusjea is this » **■ that there was no plan to defeat 
the succession, either concerted or agreed" to by the Tory 
ministers collectively.” 

It was, however, most happy for the civil and religious 
liberties of England, that the opinions of the majority of the 
nation were, on the whole, at t£e tune sound, and partiouiarly 
on the question of Protestantism. No Tory minister could 
therefore depend upfan the popularity of any measure in favour 
of the btuarts; sw could still less depend upon the ferour 
and assistance of the queen, who very fortunately (though 
she loved her brother, and wished the restoration of her house) 
had no taste for political enterprise, and was sincerely 
attached to the Protestant faith. 


After all, the queen died most opportunely. The cause of 
the Revolution was of such importance to England, I had 
almost said to human nature, that it is not possible to survey 
these very critical times without something of anxiety, ap¬ 
proaching to a gort of terror; certainly not without being 
struck with tha* remarkable good fortune which has lo often 
distinguished thjs country with qpepect to its civil and reli¬ 
gious liberties. % 

In appreciating the dapger to which the Revolution and the 
Protestant succession were exposed, we naturally think of the 
iatrigue* of the exiled family, and of the court ofjjjt. Germains, 
We,,turn therefore to the second vplume of Macpherson’s 
original ,p*perj $ but though they must be lodkod at, and 
though th*y occasionally present matter of importance, on the 
ihqj disappoint expectation. There is so much Atf . 
•ppears difficult to understand, ajgl so much that appear* not 
tj^vrjteadipg, that a reader labour* on with renewed 
dka*mn^tAv»+ —^ coatjobod wtfuiaemA.* 


?.**M*mf «•* Us* « *• L** Jmmm JL, hrty p*fah«i )•.«*« 
s te*«< wapwm, now at Carttoo Howe, do doubt, would nMA pfci.. , 
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principle# and feelings can still be comprehended by our¬ 
selves and are, in many respects, not at all different from our 
own. It is important, because the prevalency of France in 
the politics of Europe was the question at issue abroad, and 
the success of the Revolution, the question in suspense at 
home; no greater could well occur. We see, unhappily, in 
our own times, what has been the result of the ascendancy of 
that military nation; and if the queen had found means to 
restore her family to the throne, and if the Revolution had 
failed, the world had been deprived of one salutary example, 
almost the only one, the example of a great national effort 
—the Revolution o£ 1688, made, and successfully made, in 
resistance to arbitrary power, in. defence of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty; and been deprived, too, of the no less salutary 
example of a nation, happy and prosperous for a whole 
century, to a degree, beyond all precedent in the history of 
mankind; and this, not on account of any particular indul¬ 
gence of nature to its Boil or climate, but chiefly on account of 
the constitution of its government; chiefly, because while the 
executive power was sufficiently strong, the people were, not 
without their due share in the legislature; and neither the 
monarch nor the aristocracy armed with any powers incon¬ 
sistent with the honest industry and virtuous independence of 
the lower orders. 

I must observe while I am concluding, that it will require 
more than ordinary attention to understand the interior poli¬ 
tics of this reign. 

The Whig and Tory parties, though at a great distance 
from each other at their extreme points, were almost con¬ 
nected with each other by intermediate trimmers and shufflers 
of every description. Men of very discordant principles were 
often mixed up in the., same cabinet. The queen was a 
decided Tory, qpd was always anxious to collect, or retain, 
as many Tories around her as possible. Marlborough and 
Godolphin were originally Tones, but were obliged gradually 
to depentfmore and more on the Whigs, from the nature of 
the contest in which they were engaged. Harley and Bolmg- 
broke were at first the friends of Marlborough, and employed 
by him. On one account or another, it is impossible for you 
to understand the reign, unless you, in the first place, note 
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down the different Tory and Whig parliaments, the different 
struggles between the queen and hef ministers, and oompare 
them with the measures of government at home, and the 
negotiations for peace and the military movements abroad. 
You will not do this so readily as you may suppose, and till 
it is done, a great air of confusion will hang over the whole 
scene. 

Since I wrote this lecture, the Life of the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough has ken published by Mr. Coxe, and what I have 
just recommended as a necessary labour of some toil and 
difficulty, is become comparatively easy and agreeable. The 
movements of the Whig leaders are not yet, as I conceive, 
properly explained; they will probably be made more intelli¬ 
gible by the expected history of Sir James Mackintosh, but in 
the mean time, and indeed at all times, it will k impossible 
to appreciate the politics of the reign of Anne, without the 
study of this very welcome, entertaining, and valuible work 
of Mr. Coxe. 
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i. 

Duke of Marlborough. 

I CiSUOT avoid remarking that tins illustrious man never had the advantage 
of a liberal education; his son, indeed, the hope of his house, was admitted 
at this university; was cut off in early life, and is buried in King’s Chapel; 
but he was himself removed at the age of twelve from the care of a clergy¬ 
man, introduced to the patronage of the Duke of York, and from the first 
initiated in all the pleasures and political intrigues of what was then a very 
unsettled yd licentious court; and though this education might certainly 
furnish the fine understanding of Marlborough with that quick insight into 
human character, and that thorough knowledge of the world, as it is called, 
for which he was so distinguished, it may surely b$ affirmed that the school 
in which he was thus bred up, even from his boyish days, was not likely to 
elevate his mind to a comprehensive view of the real interests of mankind, or 
to eialt^UB feelings above thht love of personal consequence, which is so 
strong a principle of acUon in men of rank and fortune, and which it is only 
for letters and philosophy properly to soften and subdue. 

It may be natural for those who, like ourselves, are participating in the 
advantages of a regular education, somewhat to overstate its influence in 
fitting men to be statesmen and the benefactors of their species. Such happy 
effects are not always visible in our young men of rank and consequence; 
but many seeds must be sown to raise one flower so precious, and it may at 
least be said that men who have not liberalized their senUments, and enriched 
their minds at the proper season of advancing manhood by meditation and 
intellectual pursuits, and who, on the contrary, have put on early the harness 
of the world or of official situation: such men, it may sorely be said, are 
found invariably to fail on all great occasions—on all occasions where objects 
of hational policy are intermixed with the great interests of human nature , 
where wisdom is required, and not cunning; and where the most generous 
magnanimity is, asxn such occasions it always is, the soundest prudence. 

II. 

Commercial Treaty with France. 

Axothe* subject that ^excited a considerable ferment in the nation was 
the commercial treaty that had been attempted with France at the conclusion 
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of the treaty of Utrecht. The principle of the treaty wm to open the trade 
between the two countries, by removing ai much Q possible the reciprocal 
duties. But the merchants and trading companies took the alarm. The 
public opinion, by the assistance of the Whigs, overpowered the influence of 
the ministers, and the bill by which the eighth and ninth articles of the com¬ 
mercial treaties were to be sanctioned, was lost. 

The arguments which prevailed on this occasion were, that in 1674 a com¬ 
mittee of the most able merchants had considered the nature of our trade 
with France; and that it appeared, we lost every year a million of money 
by it. » 

Again : that we should lose our trade with Portugal by the preference given 
to the French wines; and that the trade to Portugrd was invaluable. 

These reasonings proceeded upon the supposition that no trade with any 
country was beneficial, unless we exported to that country more value m goods 
than we imported, and consequently received the difference in money ; which 
was considered as the measure of the proflt, and was called “ having the 
balance of the trade in oui favour ” But the whole of this principle of the 
balance of trade has been shown by Adam Smith to be a mistake. 

It was also argued, that since our Revolution the French had set up the 
woollen trade, and no longer took our woollens, and we had set.up the silk 
trade, and no longer took their silks; and the inference was, not that both 
nations had done very unwisely, had each very improperly endeavoured to 
contend with the natural advantages of die other; and that the sooner a mis¬ 
taken nvalship of this kind was at an end the better. But the inference was 
this, that.England had thus saved and gamed vast sums of money,^and had 
employed an infinite number of artificers, whd would be reduced to beggary 
if the importation of French goods were allowed, because die French had 
their work done for less money, and consequently would sell their commodi¬ 
ties cheaper (Cob. 1212). 

1 mention these particulars for the sake of recommending to vour attention, 
us I have before done, the study of political economy, the writings of Adam 
Smith. 

Statesmen and nations may be distinguished for their knowledge of the 
grand leading principles of civil and religious liberty , but they might also be 
distinguished -for their knowledge of the great leading principles on winch 
their agriculture and manufactures,'their commerce, foreign and domestic, 
depend. Their progress, however, in the last subjects of reflection has been 
le»s than in the former; for it so happens that the first impressions and most 
natural conclusions of the mind on all such questions are erroneous. The 
public, therefore, always have been, and must always be expected to remain, 
liable to the most serious misapprehensions of their ultimate interest* in 
affairs of this nature. In our own country, however, since the publication of 
The Wealth of Nations, our statesmen, and all persons of regular education, 
have been rendered totally inexcusable if they no longer understand the real 
principle* of that production and that commerce, internal and external, 
which occupies so much of thou thoughts and contributes so much to their 
enjoyments. 
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It is quit* necessary to observe, that those who are more particularly en¬ 
gaged in the bmines# of oor prosperity, our merchants and manufecturers, 
are little fitted by tbe habits of their lives for the comprehension of those 
abstract principles, distant view#, and ultimate conclusions in which the 
science of political economy so peculiarly abounds; and it belongs more 
particularly to those who are men of influence and educatlbn to endeavour 
to comprehend, explain, and circulate the reasonings of philosophers on these 
important subjects. They who engage, either in private or public, in such 
mentonoui labours, will find reason enough for the exercise of their patience, 
and will often receive tbe greatest obstruction ftjm lhoje very persons who 
might have been expected, from the occupations of their lives, to have been 
both able and willing to furnish them with every possible assistance. But as 
the progress of knowledge on these subjects has now been for some time dis¬ 
tinctly visible, all such more intelligent men have full as much reason to be 
encouraged as any of their fellow labourers in the service of mankind. 

III. 

TLmovcr Papert, and Bolingbroke’i Letter to Windham. 

The Hanover Papers for 1711 are interesting, as are the Stuart Papers for 
1712, containing (among other particulars) the calumnies that were then 
propagated against Lord Somers, Prince Eugene, Duke of Marlborough, 
See. Sec. 

The greatest difficulty with which the Pretender had to struggle^seems to 
have beeu his religion. The scheme in contemplation was, if possible, to 
have called him over in the lifetime of his sister, Queen Anne, and in this 
manner, to have gradually introduced him to the throne. The Hanover 
Papers of 1713 are somewhat curious, so are the Stuart Papers of 1714. 

To each of these sets of papers there is a sort of dissertation prefixed, 
which may be always read. 

In the course of these papers, the tn Alt of Harley appears (340, 379); he 
seems to have been considered by the agents for the Stuarts, as never entitled 
to their confidence ; and it is on this darkness and hesitation, and the proba¬ 
bility that it arose from a secret wish to serve the House of Hanover, that the 
chief part of this merit must be left to depend. 

After these papers have been consulted, Bolmgbroke’s letter to Six W. 
Windham should be read, not merely as a curious document from a most 
celebrated man, relative to the most important concerns of this period, but as 
one of the classic productions of our literature, and as the best specimen of 
an exculpatory narrative that can be found in our language. No better 
model can be offered than this, to those who would wish to form a ttyle of 
all others the best fitted for statesmen, whether speaking in tbe senate or 
writing in the closet; the best fitted, because it i* of all others the most 
adapted to convey information to the man of business, and debght to the man 
of real and matured taste: nothing superfluous in the ornaments, nothing 
unmeaning in the expressions; the whole clear, natural, and easy,moving 
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od with a rapidity which never ilaokani, and a ipirit which never languishes, 
and scarcely suffering the reader for a moment to reflect on the exact truth or 
propriety of the matter that is delivered. 


IV. 

Life and Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. 

Tms publication contains a detail, chiefly of the duchess’s merits with the 
queen; but it is still not vtothout reference, and sometimes important refer¬ 
ence, to the opinions of the times, and the changes that took place; and it is 
valuable as giving incidentally a general notion of the intrigues of the court 
of Anne, during a very singular era of the English history. 

The style and thoughts indicate a clear, rapid, able mind, and are those of 
oue bred in courts, and used to the world and its business. It is not favour¬ 
able to King William, still less to Queen Mary, and shows very strongly the 
bias of Queen Anne's mind to the opinions and principles of the Tories. On 
the whole it is not long, sometimes important, and always entertaining. 


V. 

Frotestant Succession 

“What party,” says Hume, “ an impartial patriot in the reign of King 
William or Queen Anne, would have chosen amid these opposite views,” 
views, which he states, “ may perhaps to some appear hard to determine.” 

In the old edition of these essays (the edition of 1754) may be found the 
following sentence, which involves a consideration which would have enabled 
any such impartial patriot to determine, without all the difficulty which Mr. 
Hume supposes. “ For ray part,” says Mr. Hume, “ I esteem liberty go 
valuable a blessing in society, that whatever favours its progress and security 
can Bcarce be too fondly cherished by every one who is a lover of human 
kind ” 

This paragraph Mr. Hume afterwards thought proper to expunge; think¬ 
ing, perhaps, that it would appear but a literary flourish, coming from a 
writer who was considered as the apologist of the Stuarts, or losing, perhaps, 
as he grew older, that quickness of sympathy by which sentiments in favour 
of liberty are so happily rendered dear to us in all the earlier stages of oui 
existence. 
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AMERICAN WAR. 

I HAVE in my last lecture alluded to the opening of the 
present reign, and to the new system of government 
which was then adopted. I do not think it necessary to 
enter into the discussion of such events as took place. I 
have proposed to your consideration such observations and 
prihffipleB as will enable you, I conceive, both to explain and 
judge of them. 

The narrative*and details, togwhich you are to apply them, 
you must yourselves study. 

I hasten to the subject which I always proposed to myself 
as the proper termination of these lectures—the American 
War. 

Prior to the French Revolution, this subject could not have 
been well presented to you; jjor the passions that it had 
excited could scarcely have been said to have properly sub¬ 
sided. But at the very name and sound of the French Re¬ 
volution, every other revolution and event loses its first, and 
even proper interest; and we now discuss the measures and 
administration of Lord North, or the conduct of the American 
congress, the claim of the right of taxation on the one part, 
and the resistance to that claim on the other, almott with 
the same impartiality which would be felt by the reasooers 
of after ages. Such sentiments therefore as occur to me, 
and as occur to others, I shall lay before you in the most 
unreserved manner; considering the whole as now become 
entirely a portion of history, which I may fairly attempt to 
convert, as I would any other, to the proper purposes of your 
instruction. . * « 

The American War most immediately appear to you a 
subject of historical cariosity. By the event of that war, an 
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M||pa4dHf sespir*. ku arisen, belnsdlaar in mctotat, and 
WMwori'fr ida iha ^sipli of the araw wawm-lmtjten the 
nmmon of Iterope; ‘beg innin g Ha career with each advan¬ 
tages m oar Communities in the old world never poseesecd; 
heginttrfjg almost from the point, to which they hare but 
amend in the progress of nearly two thousand yean. It is 
even possible that udhtt England once was, may have to be 
traced out hereafter fay the philosophers of distant ages, from 
tin language, the customs, the manners, the political feelings 
of men' inhabiting ttys banks of the Mississippi, or enjoying 
the benefits of society amid wbat may be now a wilderness, 
inhccessibWtw the footsteps of every human being. 

Such is the American War as a subject of historical cariosity 
to the readers of whatever clime or nation. But to ourselves 
it 1 is even more atti'active mid important: one half of our 
empire has been violently rant from the other. We no ltfbger, 
in case of a war, shut out that long line of harbours from the 
ships and fleets of our ener^M; we no longer let loose the 
privateerB of America upon their trade; we no longer man 
our fleets with her strong and skilful seamen: all these 
advantages are no longer exclusively our own; they may 
even be turned against us. Great Britain seems no longer to 
overshadow the globe, the west as well as the east, with the 
image of hsr greatness. Assuredly at the peace of 1763, the 
power and empire of this country seemed to the nations, snd 
might have appeared even to the philosophers of Europe, 
above all ancient, and above all modem feme. To what 
extent that power and empire might have been carried by 
tbtf interchange of the natural productions of America, with 
the manufactures of QrrUun, by the proper application and 
sympathy of youthful and matured strength, it is indeed 
dificult for us to determine; but the subject of the possible 
greotoeas of Great Britain did not a bttie disquiet, as it 
appears, the speculations of our enemies, whether feeling for 
their posterity, or attentive to their own advantages. 

Bow then was it, or why that this promising appearance 
of things was, on a sudden, is cease 1 How was it that this 
gri *t « 0 »pirq was to be*lorn asunder T * That France, and 
other unfriendly powers on the oontinont, bad no longer to 
^readi the suited strength of England and America; but 
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coaid evea pfeiM themselves, like Tkdfeafc of ok} -wfcik is 
tenor of the enemies of Rome, with the spectacle of * civil 
war, and employ themselves in turning the force of the rate to 
the destruction of the other ? 

Yoh may be told, indeed, in a word, tha^ Great Britain 
wished to tax America, and that America successfully resisted. 
Bat bow, may you reasonably think, coaid such things be ? 
Could not a dispute about revenue jafcva, been composed 
without an open rupture and a separation; without the 
shedding of blood; without the horrora^and calamities of a 
civil war? And again, if arms were to be resorted to,how 
could it happen that Great Britain could fad indite contest ? 
That the same power which had just humbled the House 
of Bourbon should not be a match for her own colonies; 
should not be able, after overpowering the fleets and armies 
of the first nations of Europe, immediately to discomfit the 
farmers and merchants of America ? How are such events'to 
be explained ? What demon o{ folly got possession of oar 
councils? What malignant star shed its influence on our 
arms? Where were our statesmen, and where were our 
generals ? 

I conceive, therefore, that there is now before you a very 
striking subject of historical interest, if you can but abstract 
yourselves, as you must alwayrf, endeavour to do, from your 
present knowledge of the event, and set yourselves to consider 
what were the principles in action at the time, and what it 
was natural to exjject would be the consequences: comparing, 
as you proceed in the history, these expected consequences 
with the real events; reading, indeed, the narrative, but stop¬ 
ping from time to time to gather up tl^ instruction which the 
facta, thus reviewed, are fitted to afford yon. 

. 1 will now, therefore, mention the boots which yon may 
consult—The history of the American Revolution has not yet 
been written by any of. tb» great masters of literature; and 
since the appearance of the French Revolution, I know not 
that any writer of this description would be properly rewarded 
by any attention which the pablic would pay to his work, 
whatever might be |hi merit. 

AtMthercmeumstaace is also to be mentioned: be woald 
not find tke precise materials he aright expect. • 
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paVdft oftfis ^j^ertfiupia*.' 

; ' lie now me £ fetyl** debeiesin w«wn 

Immanent, wh^(^W-fl^^«»T» ea j,flCao ^ is iaterestto 
‘tW farmer. <kfe*to wflFpxirenteily 

,di4p^lnt yo^; it^ Vhftte'ftod jihptffec*: afcc*» todhr 
l{£Ms of •i.jopnnoyr i iW ^4>etite0e ■ altogether dented, ami 

from passages in 

themse Ive^Tjuilier of aMut-diffiSiUy- The conse- 
tjujEoe wax very ridfitifetiaie, fic%. Indeed to the wne extent 
the former Igm- but tydd td a degree much to be 
lamented. Some tjife. ma^ iadeed be formed, from ttese 
debates, of the talents of Cot Barrdj Sir GL Saville, and even 
of Burke; some, j^tfeaps; thpugfe*a meet inadequate one, of 
the powers of Fox,; Vi oil the wbofe, a general notion of the 
tort of opposition tfeaf wan'made in parliament to the scheme 
of coercing America.* But no idea whatever, I am satisfied, 
can be formed or the powers of Lord North, or even of 
lWiow and Wedderbun# j* in short,. of the pleasantry, the 
aj'guments, and the eloquehoi hry which the ministerial system 
mi recommended (andywccessfefly) to the approbation of 
the gountry gentlemen ann^the independent members of the 
lower house of parliament . 

' 4 do fiojupsy that we fefReW debates left, and fhat we have 
(■^opportunities of instructing ourselves amid the reasoning 
"of our statesmen and legislators; but I say that they are not 
iat all what we might p»ve expected; and not at all what 
they should have been in a civiUead nation, and under a free 
government hke ours. • 

must make, indeed, the bps! U our materials; and I 
slafll asdeavov to do so infinedieiely. Bdt I thought it 
r to apprise you of what I Jsav*'felt*a most dkagree- 
wben round <for mfrrmatkm 
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ohiefiy socb leftist speeches,; si»d**pikj»ea±kjDs wt sefv* to. 
diiiplajrthe nfnffiiKof^jie dsw&aa, wqffame folly of the*o^uni 
cflaotGreat ■'>■:• Y’V «i?£ **l' • -v ■ ' 

jThe. whole ttaa4^ by 111 who an?to ‘ 

writeupon the pnbjbet of lha . arijerii^Jriu'; hot a* 
an index of ocnrimrii^rwoald*l*ribfc^ alpse 
have recourse, to ribs work, wfeenwotber. 


not important. Whatbe should* loijksdrii is, such local ancf 
appropriate information from America *&annot find a {Sics 
in th<f regular histories he reads. The fi&t volume, containing 
what are called prior documents, from 1764 to 1776, should 
be examined: though most Of th^m will hive occurred in other 
places, there are some that worrid not readily he met with 
elsewhere. The earlier parts of a contest are always the moat 
instructive. ■ \ ’ 

The history of Gordon, in four thick. octavo volumes, will, 
in like manner, be consulted Vitk best ^ffect, when o^ter 
accounts have been perused.• Jhe author appears to have 
bad access to good sourpe^ q£ intonation; and the work is 
an immense assemblage of ihctq presented to the reader jpth 
little or no comment, and WitK great impartiality. In this 
instance, as in the former, I would^dvjse you to frokn 1 

tbe index each parts as may be important, ana you vAj^, 
sometime* be.rewarded, though yo*+'will often think thfe 
account given very short and inadequate to its subject, Tlx 
first volume hr the moat curious, as entering more minuteH 
into all tbe views and reasonings of the American patriots 
into all the ie+i politkk, ■contests with the governors, and 
petty bet serious irritations which took place in America 
prior to tbs ;asnimen<wn>nt of hostilities. The work, too, 
is vdarid*J4a»ofrnmng^far fa simple and plain sfifwnnfg, 
the ocmcjurimis whidl wodki be drawn from other and briber 
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©!%»«« t*ne»co(totet them 
tie qpdiiiion’ ijfTaws, k te. On the whole, <5onfco’s 
Mtf mn t«|Mt history ti»t has been made esacfc «ae of, 
4ibfttffc.it B'in fact superseded by the superior and eoert con- 
dMefctttofy af Ramsay. 

' Jrih rtt’ t History of Virginia is always recommended, bat 
it ia mefely wbmt might “be expected from its title, and is little 
to on represent purpose. * 

* florae's Geography will supply yds with information re¬ 
specting the particular States of America, their history, more 
appropriate advantages, and separate constitutions. It is a 
aommen bctt&, and will be of use. 

Frdbklin’s works "will be found very eirortaining and in- 
8t r active, particularly part of his life, written by himself, and 
eveiy thing that relates to America and the subjects of political 
economy: e. g. his letters to Governor Shirley, which cdntain 
the first predictions on the subject of American taxation, so 
early as 1764; and a remarkable paper printed in January, 
1768, where the American case is calmly and well stated, 
much upon the same principles and- in the same spirit With 
Burke’s celebrated speeches; and a letter not less reasonable, 
of an earlier date,wad therefore more important, in January, 
1706. This letter was intended to show that the Stamp Act 
should be repealed, Ac. Ac, Franklin’g very remarkable 
examination, in February, 1766, before-the British parliament, 
•0 preditable to him, may be found also in these volumes, 
with other curious documents, which I have not rtow time 
even to eqftmerate. The powerful understanding of Franklin 
in' the very peculiar circumstances of America, made him a 
person of sueh consequence, that every thing relating either 
to him or his publications becomes a subject of history. The 
editor of the present work intimates that writings of his have 
been prevented from seeing the light by the management of 
particular persons in this country. Since fcwlrew op these 
lec tu res, a quarto volume of his corrospoodenoe has been 
published; another is expected. It was a gr ee able to me to 
fad that his sntarfcuaiag shd mstractive letters, as far as on: 
pre s en t mtyect was concerned, qftty confirmed what I had 

T«i wifi MMttmes Me the work of <Jbmhkm% referre d to 
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It it as inrn w .w e, heavy, tatfejosheok, to rapkpr t^bitM 
h (story of thediilonmt ookmies of Amu*..- It sbaaid 4 m 
consulted on ail neb points. It goes down to the BeTqlutiqjo 
of 1688. Bat it is impossible to read it. Hu leaves, how¬ 
ever, should be tamed over, for curious particalsm often occur, 
sad the aatara of die first settlement sn<f original, 1mm. of 
each colony should be known. The last chapter, • indeed, 
ought to be read. *• ' 

The right to tax the colonies became a great point of dis¬ 
pute. Chalmers means to show that the sovereignty of the 
British parliament existed over America, because the settler*, 
though emigrants, were still English subjects, hod members 
of the empire. * 

Such are the books that may be consulted, as in themselves 
important, and connected with the general subject. 

1 aow proceed to propose to you such a course of .reading 
aa may be gone through: first, on a larger scale; next, on a 
smaller. 

In the first place, the debates in parliament pray be looked 
at. Many important documents are there to be met with; 
and these, and some of the speeches of the celebrated raqp 
on each side of the house, should be repft The protest, for 
instance, in the lords, on the repeal of the Stamp Act, is the 
best statement I have seen of the views and reasonings of 
those who supported the system of American taxation.- 

Secondly, there is a History of the American War, by 
Stedman, S ted man served in the British army during the 
war. , 

Thirdly, there is a history of the American contest by Dr. 
Ramsay, who was himself a member; of congress. 

Fourthly, some of the letters of Washington to congress, 
were published. 

Fifthly, a Life of Washington, by Marshall. 

These I sele$ as books that contain original information, 
and should be read. 

From the p a mphl et* that jum appeared, I select, in like 
manner, Paine's Common gense/Hhe tracts of Dean Tucker, 
two p a m p hlet s by Robetsdn, afterwards Lord Rokebg, Am 
speeches printed by Burke, and the pamphlet of Dr. Johaeos, 

“ Taxation aoTrwnsnr.” 
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iunfiTab' wHi find the rolo&es of fbtr faami jUgater* an 
tt gg fo * <^«titate for them SB, ^BDbqf apatMVW*- the 
«Wtt ■com**# font, the moat able, impu^pb mod ;4p)the&- 
tiuikiitpry ,<rf 41' djajmte which can 'be fouad.The ap- 
oooat isatoderetood to hare been |lrawn up by Burke, and 
if-jj’Xawa there is no doubt of it}, the arguments on each 
41b are displayed with an impartiality that is.quite ad¬ 
mirable. 

Lastly, from these works and from others have been drawn 
up the histories of Adolphus and Belsham. These histories 
may be read by those who can read no more, but they must 
neithfer of them be read separately^e without the other. They 
are drawn up on very different j^mciples:—Belsham, con¬ 
ceiving that the Americans wer^-ight in their resistance; 
Adolphus thinkings certainly wishing his readers ter think, 
that they were entirely twrong: the one written on what are 
called Whig, and the other on Tory principjesof government. 
The one is, I ponceive, sometimes too indulgent to the con¬ 
gress ; the other, always so to the English ministry. Bel- 
s^am I consider as by far the most reasonable of the two in 
«*C|ithing that 4|bud down Respecting,the American war. 
The objectionable ^tjuMagee in Adolphus I found so many, 
that after taking notes focj£e‘-purpo4e', I saw them swell to 
such a size, that all qpmment of thiad^qd appeared to me in 
a lecture quite bnpossiblej. and ycSS most learn to comment 
upon them yourselvas, as';l 4mye- dpn^ by the, perusal of 
better writers. Theri^rit X that he puts the 

re ®d® r v ery fairly fir pppshhjkfcp, bf 'tkwyie^s and arguments 
of Lord Ciftttam and o^^^^N^aMeddba system, that, 
in defiance of foam, he bnpp 
I should expect, then, on 
•ham and Adolphus, and 
^agister, would at least be, 

Ramsay should next be 
•possible, much of the fou 
Burke's speeches *AQ of 
tb#-v*s'wjittea' 
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that we b»ws, should 


tfis bst**cw«at 

by tw>^6 cktA 

• And be**>t , tf3gbt, c J)erha^«, (pare* the subject, having ed8e*> 
roof^j to ex63^ y^i* c^Viosity, tnd pointed out the best 
nwua I know, of gratyyitfg it." Aware too, tBat all proper 
mstraetfon-will be ofllfred to ybtt by the works I fyave /near 
boned; the reitt most be labour and reflection on y^tr part; 
and you nrffct become wiser and better on this occasion as 
on others (a sentiment this I have often expressed to yon) 
by the faithful exertion and virtuous use of the talents and 
opportunities entrusted to your disposal. 

I am, however, not satisfied without attempting to do 
more than I have yet done; without attempting to assist 
you in shaping out this Instruction into a few distinct and 
palpable masses. Many of you who heat me may be destined 
to flare influence hereafter; as men df education, you can 
none of you be entirely without it; and neither the world nor 
our own island are in a state, as I have before intimated, 
‘to admit of any indolence or ignorance on political subjects 
in those who ought to be the efficient mgmbers of the 
community. , ' ■ > 

I shall, therefore, in the first place, bonnhent upmt the 
principles and measures of the supporters of the American 
war on this side of the Atlantic; then; bn the other side of 
the Atlantic. Next, lA the Sonduct of the war itself.*’ In the . 
last, place, on the people of America. _ 

Many Irtrons may, no doubt, be dra$n from each; many 
more than have occurred to me; many more than,I can here 
conveniently ley before you: wTyrt however app^r to me of 
the most haportatRce, T yill select aqd state tq|rou. 

^^Jforth America^® Jtfo know, Vas.peojfled and dvilired 
^"iefly by adjwstorer* from Uni co&ntry; that is, in a word, 
England was the patent, wSnerica the dependent state. 

^ ^^'^rekdywasle'bjbservatimjs pn the connexions of diflS^ 
ea * Mpfbt WHb 'eteh'vrthefV »I dM so in my lecture on the 

va rious it woold*be very' 
iff- nm if t coupon lhis occasion recall to your 
reed&fek . _ , ■ 4 f 

41*1 sam.sod snhstajye, however, of them was, that, fo 
^“ti.u cUse ks tins &fore at^^wthe case of a mother country 
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ittx hlfblistie nepaxattoli of the two tu the re- 
s dj 8 ffi o"Wbhll the prftgT ess of the prospe rity of the dependent 
W^lMtufaMy'tended; that, as in the relation of parent and 
ctekl, helplessness ii to be saccedSod by strength, stj^ngth 
b/ matorlty*mntnrity by independence, 00 in state* and 
em dyes gening from each other, new sentiments rEnd new 
dhnee mfeio arise from the changing situation of the parties; 
and that it is the business and the wisdom of the parent state, 
more particularly, to conform without a murmur to those 
eternal laws which have ordained a constant progress in all 
things, and which have decreed that nations, like individuals, 
ore no longer to require from youth and from manhood the 
blind and unconditional submission which ib connected with 


the imbecility and inexperience of the infant and the child; 
that by skill and forbearance this ultimate separation may be 
protracted to the befcefit of the mother country, but thal the 
separation itself must be always kept in view as an issue at 
length inevitable, and that the euthanasia of the connexion 
is an affectionate intercourse of good offices, an alliance of 
more than ordinary sympathy and sincerity, and a gradual 
transmutation of the notions of protection and submission," of 
supremacy and allegiance, into those of interchanged regard 
and respect, into those of a sense of common interest in the 
friendship and kindness and growing prosperity of each 
other. 


Such must always be the philosophy of the case when the 
colonies caln ever, by their extent and natural fertility, be 
advancecfcfnto any situation imitating that of the son to the 
father in tito relations of social life. In the one case as in the 
other, mucn unhappiness may be caused, much injury may 
arise both to thd parent and to the child, by a want of good 
temper and compliance with the ordinances of nature; but 
the wisdom which these ordmances point out is at all times 
m same, equally obvious and indispensable. 

Now the case of America and England was one precisely of 
this nafore. America, in extent boundless, in natural advan¬ 
tages unexampled, remove! to a distance from the mother 
country, bow was it possible that the .natural tendency of 
things, in all other cases, shook} in this particular case of 
America and England, cease to operate? To what end, in- 
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deed, or purpO^ aaitr as the befit inters*! of either, or the 
great iniereata of haraasuaity and the world wore osnoerned? 
Why w» « greet continent, a coon try of lafc e a , into which 
oar s^utd might be thrown and*burie<^ of forests, which 
might'overshadow our principalities and kingdoms; of (alls 
and cataracts, which might sweep away our cities; and of de¬ 
scending seas, to which oar poblest streams might il f com¬ 
parison be thoaght but rivulets and brooks; why was such 
a country which the God of nature had clothed with ail his 
highest forms of magnificence and grandeur; why was such 
a country, though in the mysterious dispensations of hi? pro¬ 
vidence it was to be raised into existence by an island in the 
old world; why was it to be impeded in its career by the 
manacles that were to be thrown over its giant limbs by the 
selfishness of its parent—why prevented from rushing on in 
its destined race, to become itself the new world, as Europe 
had been the old, teeming with the life and glowing with the 
business of human society, and doubling, trebling, multi¬ 
plying to an indefinite extent the number of sentient beings, 
to which our planet may give support; why prevented from 
journeying on with all the accumulating resources of its 
iudependent^strength, till the same progress of things which 
had thus ripened the colony into a kingdom, and a kingdom 
into the new Europe of the western hemisphere, should have 
advanced the planet itself to its final consummation, and 
the labours and the grandeur and the happiness of man, on 
this side the grave, should be no more. 

There surely could be no reason, either on general 
system of benevolence or on any practical scheme of human 
policy, why these great laws of our particular portion of the 
universe should not be cheerfully acquiesced in by any intel- 
. ligent statesman, should not be patiently submitted to as a 
niatter of necessity by every prttctical politician in the parent 
state. What other hope, what possible alternative, presented 
itself? Stay the sun in its course, because he has warmed 
the nsfcmt of the Atlantic till they are no longer dependent, 
on our bounty J— arrest the principles of increase and deify, 
became they no longer appear to operate to our particular 
aggrandizement 1 Vain and bop cl afia efforts 1 Rather torn 
the opportunities andjndolgeQcea of nature which yet rem a in 
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Mt&t# bw* arivurtaga; far better to be grateful to the 
•ffilftfr'oE aU^opd fcr hi«HMBga past and to oome, end, not 
^|i|* ~ bto 4» p wp ieterane, unschooled, and irreverent am- 
4st*iph, frpt and t&rgggk Acre it is in vain to cotttead, and 
perhaps hurry on, a century, or two before their time, edl those 
«*fl* «dmpar»tive decline and decreasing power which are 
«* rem^riqg yaifr imagination^ and interrupting all the 
regular conclusions of "the understanding. Protract, if you 
please, by all the expedients of mild government, the day of 
separation; but to endeavour to adjourn it for ever, and that 
by force, is fifiicukms, for it is in the very nature of things 
impossible, " 

Views of* this land should certainly have presented them¬ 
selves to our statesmen, soon after the middle of the last 
century. It was not necessary that they should be displayed 
in their speeches in parliament, or in their conversation in 
private society._ But assuredly they should have been present 
to their minds vyhen they came to speculate in their closets, 
and still mote when they came to advise their sovereign in his 
cabinet. *> 

Great caution, an£ a most conciliatory system of govern¬ 
ment from England to America, would no doubt have been 
the result; no high assertions of authority, either in theory 
or in practice; no search into dormant claims; do statements 
and adjustme nt s of rigbts and duties, before uncertain and 
undefined; no agitation of perilous questions of supremacy 
and obedience; no experiments of legislation for the exclusive 
benefit ob^he parent state; in short, nothing that should 
disturb that general tendency which may be observed in 
mankind to retain their habits of thinking and acting (all 
these would have been in favour of the mother country), long 
after the reasons iq- which they originated bare ceased to. 
exist. * ,' 

Had sen t im e nts >of this kind influenced the councils of 


Great Britain soon after th* accession of his present majesty 
t touthe throne, it is impossible to say how long the two coun- 
hws might lmrej*lai4maa£ fQ ha a long established system 
oft ftmermia superintendence on the one aids, and habitual 
ssdWeoee and <hrt£on the other. Many think the French 
aot hare happened, |^d ntot the American 
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preceded ifcp but at aS evengrtlreYmmrtsnf^irefln MajAtf 
and ber ^ifetries might bath been fsog pro trac ted byapMo- 
sopbic peJicf of the kind {have dmasberf; we should at kett 
here avoided the folly of an opposite system,and of producing 
before its time the event we dreaded. 

* Bat we m(Ut now turn aside from thoee general views and 
great lawiMuod principles of nature, which statesmen, amid 
their humbler details and more minute contrivances for the 
interest of their communities, ought never to lose sight of, 
and we must descend all at once to the miserable, mortifying, 
melancholy facts of our dispute with America. ‘, ' 

I will describe this dispute in a few sentences. * - 
We conclude a triumphant peace with the House of 
Bourbon in 1763. The French are obliged to abandon 
America, and all Europe is jealous of our present^ and appre¬ 
hensive of our future prosperity; and this happy state of 
things no sooner takes place, America and ourselves are 
no sooner in a situation to enjoy and urge to the utmost the 
prosperity of each other, than what is the consequence ? Acts 
are drawn up by the British parliament to enforce restrictions• 
on the trade of the colonies; to put an ehd to what was deno¬ 
minated their smuggling trade. The greatest irritation and 
considerable injury are thus occasioned ; the mother country 
appears no longer the protectress and nurse of their prosperity. 
This is the first specimen I have to mention of our statesmen, 
and the next is this;—A resolution is actually formed to draw 
a revenue from America by the authority of the British par¬ 
liament, which revenue, however small on its £rst intro¬ 
duction, might afterwards, when the precedent was omft 
established be increased, as it was very obvious, to any extent 
which the same British parliament might thiols proper. This 
is the second specimen; the rest is in due order. When this 
.measure is resisted by America, as might have been expected, 
troops are sent from England to insist upon obedience. The 
sword is actually drawn; from year to year the contest is 
maintained ; our rivals and enemies at length openly join < 
cause of the Americans, and theresoll\>f the whole is, that 
after a Woody and most perilous struggle, we are obliged to 
acknowledge the indyndeoce of ofer ostooies, and bo very 
well satisfied that wejhave bean able to maintain oar owe 
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But what a dram#, what a tragedy, what a long-spectacle 
rf impolicy; is thus in a few words described. What solution 
ire we to produce for such miserable infatuation in the most 
Heightened' nation on earth, at the close of the eighteenth 
century ? 

“ The whole of your political conduct,” said Lord Chatham 
when addressing the ministers of the country in February, 
1776, “ has been one continued series of weakness, temerity, 
despotism, ignorance, futility, negligence, blundering, and the 
most notOripus servility, incapacity, and corruption.” 

“ These ministers,” said his son, the late Mr. Pitt, at a 
subsequent period, “ will destroy the empire they were called 
upon to save, before the indignation of a great and suffering 
people can fell upon their heads, in the punishment which 
they deserve. I affirm the war to have been a most accursed, 
wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical 


war. 


Yet were these ministers, the advisers and supporters of this 
war, as individuals, men of education and ability. Lord 
North was the delight of every private society which he 
honoured with his presence, and in the senate appeared in 
every respect fitted for his situation as far as natural talents 
were concerned; second to none in the powers of conducting 
a debate, unrivalled in the possession of a most inexhaustible 
fund 1 of elegant pleasantry, and of a temper that was always 
the last to be ruffled, and the first to be appeased. In both 
Bouses they who resisted the impolitic system of American 
coercion were for several years left on every occasion in the 
most insignificant minorities, and the war was supported by a 
clear and ardent majority of every division of the community, 
with perhaps the exception for some time of a part of the 
nupmfecturm and merchants, those who found their trade 
interrupted, and were ■afraid of losing what they had lent to 
Use American merchants. 

Npw, this on the whole appears to me a case well fitted to 
excite your inquiries. 'What are the causes that can be men¬ 
tioned as haring produced such unhanpy effect* on this side 
of th* Atlantic? 
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1 will offer to yhurooesidwktion sfech w hare oooorredtd 
me. I will mention first those that were natural and not 
discreditable I© us, then those that were discreditable. 

Of the first kind, then, was a general option in the English 
people that their cause was just. The sovereignty was sup¬ 
posed to be in the parent stata; in the rights of sovereignty 
were included the rights of taxation: England, too, was con¬ 
sidered as having protected the Americatfs from the French 
in the war that had been lately concluded. The Americans 
therefore, when they resisted the mother 'country, in her 
attempt to tax them, were considered on the first account as 
rebellious, and on the second as ungrateful. 

The sentiment, then, of the contest, as far as it was honour¬ 
able to the inhabitants of this country,‘originated-'in the 
considerations jtfst mentioned. But this sentiment would 
have produced no such efect as the American war, had it not 
been excited and exasperated by other considerations which 
I shall ntlw lay before you, and which were not creditable 
to us. 

These I shall endeavour to illustrate in the ensuing lectures, 
because they were such as I think you may be exposed to 
the influence of yourselves hereafter, and their operation can 
never be favourable to the interests of your country. Of the 
first which I have mentioned, the supposed right of taxation, 

I shall now say no more, but shall allude finally to it before I 
advert to the conduct of the war. The ministers and people of 
England might neither mean to be, nor be, the tyrants and 
oppressors which they were thought by the people of America, 
but whether they were as reasonable and prudent, or even 
as well justified in their measures of taxation, much less of 
coercion, as they supposed, is quite another question. 

• It is this last part of the general subject, that which is 
discreditable to us, that I shall for some time more particufarly 
place in your view. I may thus appear Ip some only an advo¬ 
cate for the American cause. I am not so; but I am anxious 
to show you the unpardonable mistakes that were made by file 
statesmen and people of Great Britain, that you may be the 
better able to avoid such mistakes yourselves. 

Turning then, at present, from the causes first mentioned, 
an opinion in the people of England that the Americans were 
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WIBWiWar had hajtfptrfy, aid affSffmg to the ctWi that 
#fc» les*.?>o»oujmble m the sentiment, and that wefo discre- 
HRKble toosyand that operated to finally to the rtoiae&oa and 
tHOUfOutida of the^ American contest, the first waS, f think, 
a deplorable ignorance or inattention to the great leading 
jsSbdple* df political economy* 

The result'of this ignorance or inattention was an indispo¬ 
sition to listen to the arguments of those who laid down from 
time to time, and explained the proper manner in which 
Cek>ai& might»become sources of revenue to the mother 
country, pot by means of taxes and taxgatherers, but by 
tbe interchange of their appropriate products, and by the 
exertions of the real revenue officers of every country, the 
merchants, farmers, and manufacturers. This was one of 
what I consider as,the discreditable causes of the war on our 
part. 

Secondly, A very blind and indeed disgraceful selfishness, 
ip the mere matter of money and payment of taxes* this was 
another. 

ItV&s hence that the country gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, and the landed interest of England, had actually 
the egregious folly to support ministers in their scheme of 
coercing America, from an Expectation that their own burdenB, 
their' land-tax, for instance, might be made lighter, or at 
least prevented from becoming heavier. 

Thirdly, An overweening national pride, not operating in 
its more honourable direction to beat off invaders, or repel 
tbe approach of insult or injustice, but in making ns despise 
our enemy, vilify, the American character, and suppose that 
nothing could stand opposed to our own good pleasure, or 
resist tbe valour of our fleets and armies. 

Fourthly, Very high principles of government; a dispo- 
siifeu to push too far the rights of authority; to insist too 
sternly on tbe cxp^iyicy of control; to expect the duty 
of submission to laws without much inquiry into tbe exact 
rn t adnabtoaess of their .enactments. These high principles 
of government operated very fatally, when the question was, 
whether Orest Britain could not only claim, but actually 
grtfri e e, toyerrig tity over the colonies of America; whether 
the people of America coaid be Ooastitutioaaflv taxed bv the 
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partiaxa?nlL of Great Britain^ a parBaineat m which it eavki 
hartr?oref»r**ot^tiywk ^ 

Fiftldj, certain vulgarity of thinking om political sub¬ 
jects; pamvr, and what will commonly be found popular 
notion* in national concerns. In these last few words I 
might perhaps at once comprehend all the cAuse* I base 
already mentioned. It was thus that men like Mr. Burke, 
who drew their reasonings from philosophic principle* of a 
general nature, were not comprehended or were disregarded, 
while the most commonplace declaimer was applauded,, and 
deckled (he different Issues of the dispute. 

Such were, I think, the causes (discreditable to us) which, 
without entering into any metaphysical niceties, may be said 
in a general manner to have letrto the destruction of the 
British empire in America, as far as the legislators and people 
of England were concerned- I will recapitulate them, because 
I mean to illustrate them in the ensuing lectures, on accoqpt 
of what I 4ancy to be their importance, and I shall illus(jate 
them not by selecting and endeavouring to discuss and decide 
upon the different arguments and events that this contest 
produced (this you must do yourselves), but by reading 
passages from speeches and pamphlets, so as to give ydu, if 
possible, in a very short compass, the spirit of the whole; but 
you must have the causes I have mentioned Weil infixed in 
your memory, that you may continually see the application 
of what I am reading, for I cannot stay to point it out. The 
causes, then, that I have mentioned, were (those that were 
diicreditable to us, I mean) an ignorance of political economy; 
a mere blind, disgraceful money selfishness; an overweening 
national pride; high principles of government; and a certain 
vulgarity of thinking on political subjects. 

. Before I proceed. I must stop to observe that it would now 
be very convenient to me if I could consider you as already 
acquainted with the facts of this Amapoym dispute, bat as I 
know not that I can .exactly presume upon this, you will be 
pleased to remember the following pqinU, which I mention to 
render more intelligible the illustrations I am going to give of 
the positions I have laid down. 

First than, Mr. G. Grenville proposed to tax Anaerica m 
Mwngg^ 1764, ad in JFebraaxy, 1766, carried h» me w nm to 



flraws-Stamp Act s A gm*t «en«uioa w» 
AiWgjjca; bntin Jane, 1765, Jtr* 6teeirr\lle went 
rafref offcyaadthe R ock i ng h am, -opme in. 

fjtey repealed the Stamp .Act earfy in the year 1736 ; but 
they pwi»d at the same time a declaratory bill, to assert the 
of Great Britain to bind the colonies in all ca t es what- 


Here the dippute might to all appearance have terminated, 
but ibis ministry being a Whig ministry, was, as Charles 
Townshend observed, but a lutestring administration, and 
destined only to last through the spring. In J aly, 1766, as 
he had predicted, they were dismissed. He came himself into 
office, and on soige account or other revived the idea of the 
taxation of America. 

During the illnfess and inefficiency of Lord Chatham, who 
was the apparent head of the administration, certain duties 
were laid upon tea, among other articles: this happened in 
the_year 1767. The Duke of Grafton and others then in the 
cabinet were guilty, not of advising these measures, but, what 
is the same thing on very important pccasions, were guilty of 
not throwing up their places, when their opinions were over¬ 
ruled. America was again greatly agitated. In 1770, Lord 
Worth brought in his bill to repeal these duties; but he 
retained the duty on tea, that he might thus practically assert 
the right which Great Britain unfortunately continued to 
claim, the right of taxing America. 

Disturbances followed in the province of Massachusetts— 
violent disturbances ; and General Gage, with a strong mili¬ 
tary force, was stationed at Boston, where the resistance had 
been the most outrageous : at length Boston was shut up as 
a port. This happened in 1774. The Americans hovered 
round General Gng$; the note of preparation, of war, as be 
thought, sounded in his ears. He aeniPa detachment into 
the interior, to seise or destroy some toilitary stores, and the 
firtt blood was shed^a the affair at Lexington, in April, 
1776. 


in June, 1776, the American intrench meat on Bunker’s or 
Bleed’s Hill was forced, but not till half the detachment mat 
on the 'aarviae lay killed or wounded on the field. Boston 
afterward* evacuated. In 1776, Graftal Howe took 
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pctpemioa of New Ttak} ami at ode faifaml, tike American 
General Washington seemed scarcely able to 'maait»h before 
him the appearance of a regular army. But in the arrtumn 
of 1777, General Burgoyne ami a royal army -were totally 
captured, and this event induced the French to join the 
Americana early in 1778. Another royal army under Lord 
Cornwallis, was in consequence captured also, in October, 
1781. All idea df conquering America waa then, in, fact, 
abandoned, the ministry was at length changed* the peace 
was made, and the American states were acknowledged inde¬ 
pendent in 1783. 

On the part of the Americans, you will observe that the 
first meeting of congress was in September, 1774. They 
issued declarations; drew up addresses to the king, the people 
of Great Britain, and the people of Canada; then adjourned, 
and«again met in May, 1775. In July, 1776, they declared 
themselves independent. 

Such are a few of the leading facts of this memorable 
contest. 

I will now endeavoungto exemplify what I have been laying 
down. I turn first to the debates of parliament 

It is remarkable enough that the first mention of the 
Americans ^which occurs after the accession of his majesty 
appears in a message from the king, recommending a proper ' 
compensation to be made to them, for tbeir expenses during 
the great war of 1756; expenses which must therefore have 
been thought more than proportionate to their natural ability; 
a message highly creditable both to the parent state and to 
the colonies. A few pages intervene, and then appear among 
the ways and means of the session, the unfortunate resolu¬ 
tions of Mr. G. Grenville, in March, 1764, which laid the 
foundation for the subsequent civil war. In a few words 
was contained the 'fatal resolve that^bre asunder the eCbpire 
of Great Britain. ' 

“That towards farther defraying* th« said expenses, if 
may be proper to charge certain stamp duties on the said 
colonies and plantations.” Memorable words! This waa in 
1764 j and in a year after, in the spring of 1766, this resolu¬ 
tion Was fanned into a law, which was called the Stamp 
In his majesty 7 * speech at the end of the same year, in 1765, 
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1 ** rKatter* of importance, na dwd><*! * America had 

,T, ' ■.' -*■> ' 

vlta&mri&e, tte original mover of the taxation rf Aco*- 
riiSj wise nOW no longer in power; bat hie speech in defence 
of &e iheasare, and of hjp system, still remain*; bo does that 
Of tk§' first Mr. Pitt, in opposition to both. I shtH quote 
l arg el y from these two; fdr they contain all the important 
arg umen t*, and may *erre as specimen# of the whole a object, 
aakt certainly of thexeasoarngk Jthat were ^hen urged on the 
one side and on the other. The success of Mr. Grenville’s 
reasonings illustrates, aril conceive, the positions 1 have laid 
down. It had been contended (yon will observe) that taxes 
might be laid externallysby Great Britain to regulate trade— 
duties, for instance,on imports and exports; but not uUtmally, 


to raise revenae. 

“ I cannot understand,” said Mr. Grenville, “ the differ¬ 
ence between externa) and internal taxes: this kingdom has 
the -sovereign, the supreme legislative power over America ; 
this is granted; it cannot be denied: taxation is a pert of 
that sovereign power, is one branch of the legislative; it is, 
and it has been, exercised over those who are not, and who 
never were represented : the Indian company; the merchants 
of London; the proprietors of stock, and men of great manu¬ 
facturing towns; the palatinate of Chester; the bishopric of 
Dsrbam, before they ever sent any representatives to parlia¬ 
ment.. Great Britain protects America; America is 

bonqd to yield obedience; if not, tell me when the Americans 

ware emancipated.The nation has run itself into 

fcn immense debt to give them protection; and now, when 
called upon to contribute to the public expense, an expensfe 
arisfig from themselved} they'renounce your authority, insult 

yowr officer*, and almost break out into open rebellion. 

The seditious spirit of the colonies owes its both to the fac¬ 
tions io this bouse. Gentlemen are careless of the eo as e 
q maces of what they say, provided it answers the purposes 

of opposition.1 have been abased as an enemy to the 

JrwierfAsamoa; I discouraged no trade bat what w*aiffi«t. 
awi whit was prohibited by Set of parbamenC*’ 
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The great orator of England rose to reply. “ I hm,hM 
charged,” saidM^Pitt, * of giving birth to astfittoa is 
America; tony I tn to bear the liberty of. speech ia dbs 
house imputed as a crime ; but it is a liberty I mean to 
ex cre s oa ; it is a liberty by which the gentleman who calum¬ 
niates it slight hare profited; he aught to hare profited; be 

ought to hare desisted from his projmt.. 

“ ‘ America,' he says, ‘ is almon in open rebellionI 
rejoice that America has resisted; three millions of people so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to consent to 
be slaves, would hare been fit instruments to make slaves 
of all the rest. Why did the gentleman confine himself to 
Chester and Durham ? He might hare taken a higher ex¬ 
ample in Wales; Wales,<hat was never taxed by parliament 
till it was incorporated. The India company, merchants, 
stockholders, manufacturers, these are represented in other 
capacities, as owners of land, or freemen of boroughs. It is 
a misfortune that more are not actually represented; but 
they hare connexions with those that elect, they hare influ¬ 
ence over them, they are ah inhabitants of this kingdom, they 
are virtually represented. ' 

“ The gentleman boasts of his bounties to America; are 
not those bounties intended finally for the benefit of this 
kingdom ? 

“ If the gentleman does not understand the difference 
between internal and external taxes, I cannot help it; but 
there is a plain distinction between the taxes levied for the 
purpose of raising a revenue, and duties imposed for the. 
regulation of trade, though some revenue might incidentally 
arise from the latter. * 

“The gentleman asks. When were4he colonies emanci¬ 
pated ? I desire to know whet} they were made stave* ? The 
profit* to Great Britain from the trade of her colonies, 
through ail its branches, is two millions a year. This is the 
pries that America pays yon for your protection; and shall a 
miserable financier come with a boast that he can fetch a 
peppercorn into the excJufoer to the loss of million* to tks 
"stisnf 

* The whole commercial system of America may be altere d 
to advantage^ You havs but two nation* to trade with s* 

IBB 
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bwMaronty 1 ■* W» S«gl*h »iais- 

«*>**"» • custom boose officer for Spain, or toy foreign 

“la,a good cause, oa a sound bottom, the force of this 
country cam crash America to atoms; I know the rakmr of 
ypar troops, the skill of your officers; but on thjs ground, 
on the Stamp Act, wherwso many here will think it a crying 
itynstice, 1 am one who will lift my hand against it; in 8uch 
a cause your success will be hazardous. America, if she 
Ml, would fall like the strong man; she would embrace the 
pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along 
with her. 

“ The Americans have not acted in all things with pru¬ 
dence and temper. They have been wronged; they have 
heen driven to madness by injustice. Will you punish them 
for the madness which you have occasioned ? Rather let 
prudence and temper come from this side : 

‘ Be to their fsulu a little blind, 

Be to their virtues very kind.’ 

" My opinion is, that the Stamp Act be repealed, abso¬ 
lutely, totally, and immediately ; that the reason be assigned, 
because it was founded‘on an erroneous principle. Let the 
sovereign authority of this country be asserted - t we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufactures* and exercise every 
power whatsoever, except that of taking their money out of 
their pockets without their consent.” 

Such is a slight outline of what the greatest of our orators 
is understood to have delivered on this critical occasion. 
Jfow the sentiments* that were popular, and the opinions 
that were thought wise, were not those of Mr. Pitt, but of 
Mr- Grenville: and it is on thu account that 1 have thought 
it necessary to endeavour to explain the small views, and 
mercenary, unworthy, and unconstitutional feelings of the 
Knglwb people and their statesmen at this partnmlar time; 
holding them up as a warning to ourselves, from a very 
strong suspicion which, I must confess, I entertain, that on 
apy ttgular occasion awr own views and jaebogs would be 
* bfBfJfr wanting in,true philosophy, and in proper sympathy 
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with the genuine do ctrin e * jtsea of- otar own uoustKriiMal 

hhorty. , 

Tins positions 1 hare faud down are (till farther illustrated* 
because it nrast be observed; that the ministen and people of 
England had sufficient information, and sufficient warning 
from a few of the more enlightened members of both booses, 
and from other sources. , 

“ When the resolution/’ says Mr, Pitt, so early as Decem¬ 
ber, 1765, “ was taken in this house to tax America, I was ill 
hi bed; if I could hare endured to have been carried in my 
.**1, so great was the agitation of my mind for the conse- 
t, iiences, I would have solicited some kind hand to have 
if-rd me down on this floor, to have borne my testimony 
against it” 

This was said by Lord Chatham, I must repeat, so early as 
December, 1765, not 1775, when the troubles had broken 
out: and so early as February, 1766, ten years before the 
declaration of independence, Dr. Franklin was examined at 
the bar of the bouse, and he declared (1 quote from hi# 
answers) “ that the authority of parliament was allowed to 
be valid in all laws, except such as should lay internal taxes: 
that it was never disputed in laying duties to regulate com¬ 
merce ; that the Americans would ne|pr submit to the Stamp 
Act, or to any other tax on the same principle: that North 
America wouhb contribute to the support of Great Britain, if 
engaged in a war in Europe." 

The whole of this examination is worth reading. The 
doctor seems to have judged accurately, and to have given 
the beruse very seasonable advice on all the critical points 
which could then have divided the opinions of his hearers^ 
hut the advice was vain, and this, 1 conceive, from the causes 
which I have enumerated. * 

In 1766, the Stamp Act was repealed by Ihe Rockingham 
administration, the Whig administration ; and the dispute in 
truth put an end to; they were therefore dismissed; and 
when the idea of taxing America was revived by Charles 
Townshend, so early as May, 1707, Governor Powuafl 
declared, “ thJI it was a fact which the house ought to be 
apprised of in all its extent, that the people of America 
wriveraally, mutedly, and unalterably, were resolved not to 
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MjbfuipflMy internal taxation qpoa them, by anyiegisUrtare' 
M ^^S^bey hare not a eh^re by representative* of their 
VffmmedtoxL 

* Doaa the ministry,” said he^“ mean to impose tares on 
the Colonial, and force into execution die collection of them ? 
The whole . system of the state government and interwoven 
interest of the colonies is gone too far for that to be prac¬ 
ticable. We must reestablish our system on its old basis.” 
Governor Pownall, it must be observed, had been a governor 
in America, and always spoke from personal knowledge. 

“ I prophesied,” said Colonel Barro, “ on passing the 
Stamp Act, in 1766, what would happen thereon ; and I now, 
in March, 1769, I now fear I can prophesy further troubles; 
that if the whole people are made desperate* finding no 
remedy from parliament, the whole continent will be in arms 
immediately, and perhaps these provinces lost to England for 
ever,” This was in March, 1769, and certainly a very re¬ 
markable prediction. 

“ To February, 1769, the Americans,” said Governor Pow¬ 
nall, “ do universally, unitedly, and unalterably declare, as 1 
have before told the house, that they ought not to submit to 
taxation without representatives. The slightest circumstance,” 
he continued, “ will i^w (February, 1769), in a moment, 
throw every thing into confusion and bloodshed : and if some 
mode of policy does not interpose to remove %is exertion of 
military power, the union between Great Britain and Niytli 
America is broken for ever; unless, what is worse, both are 
united in a common ruin. No military force can assess or 
oollect; it may raise a contribution by military contribution, 
but this is not government, it is war.” And again, “ If you 
attempt to force taxes against the spirit of the people there, 
you will find, when it is peAaps too late, that they are of a 
■pint which will resist all force, which will grow stronger by 
being forced, will prove superior to all force, and which ever 
has been unconquerable. That spirit which led their ances¬ 
tors to break off from every thing which is near and dearjto 
the human heart, has but a slight and triflmg sacrifice to 
make at this time : they have not to quit their In ative country, 
but to defend it; not to forsake their friends and relations, 
hat to unite with and stand by them in one common union- 
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they wfll afibmloate, u ifrtoeirify u they now tore you. In 
one word, rf tin* spirit of fanaticism should once arise upon 
the idea of persecution, these people, whom Great Britain 
hath to this hour drawn as it were with a thread, and whom 
it has governed with a little paper and packthread, you will 
not for the future be able to govern with a rod of iron; and 
any benefit which this country has derived from that country 
will be stopped at every source. If it be not the humour of 
the house to believe this at present, I only beg they will 
remember that it has been said, and that they are forewarned 
of it” 

The house was impatient, it seems (what are we to say of 
the folly of such impatience?) while this member of their 
body, with the wisdqpi of a statesman, and the Spirit of a 
prophet, proceeded to warn them, of their mistakes, and 
reprelent to them the conduct which they were bound in 
justice and in policy to pursue. It was in vain that he 
concluded with these memorable words : “ Resume thq spirit 
of your own policy; do nothing which may bring into 
discussion questions of right; go into no innovations of 
practice, and suffer no encroachments on government; ex¬ 
tend not the power which you have of imposing taxes to the 
laying internal taxes on the colonial; continue to exercise 
the power which you have already exercised, of laying sub¬ 
sidies, imposti, and duties, but exercise this as you have 
hitherto done, with prudence and moderation, and directed 
by the spirit of commercial wisdom: exert the spirit of 
policy, that you may not ruin yourselves and the colonieatby 
exerting force/’ 

Mr. Pitt spoke to the same effect, and denied the right of 
the mother country to tax America. 

“ There is no medium,” said G. Grenville (this was in 
March, 1769), “ we must resolve to exert strictly our revenue 
laws, or give up our right” “ There is a medium,” said 
Mr. Burke, “ we have a right to tax them, but the expe¬ 
diency of putting the right into execution should be very 
evident before,any thing of that sort be passed.” 

In May, 1709, Governor Pownall most wisely moved to 
repeal the revenae acts in North America. He insisted on 
the wisdom of the old system, the folly of the experiment of 
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r one, flM dTittferaal taxation. u And now,” wtid he, 
«iii|toto<j 4re brought to t crisis, at wtacfa they never will be 
afift*. If this season elapses, with parhsramit doing nothing, 
American affairs*will perhaps be impracticable for em." 
This was in May, 1769. 

“You can bevdr govern an unwiffing people; they will 
obstruct and pervert every effort of your policy; their obedi¬ 
ence is now at this crisis, at the very lowest point that it will 
ever be. On the other hand, your power is now at its height 
If you endeavour to push them down but a hair’s breadth 
lower, like a spring they will fly all to pieces, and they will 
never be brought to the same point again.” 

He argued in vain—for though the house seemed affected 
by his reSlouings, the ministers talked pf the late time of the 
session, and the governors motion was put off. 

In 1770, Lord North moved the repeal of several offensive 
duties; but retained the tea tax, to evidence the right 

It was in vain that Governor Pownall and others remon¬ 
strated that this would leave the merchants of America still 
in a state of hostility with us, resorting to their non-importa¬ 
tion associations; that the rig& of taxation, not the quantity 
of the tax, was the point of interest to them. “ The mer- 
chant^,” he said, “ in America and England are the links of 
the chain .that binds both countries together. Whatever we 
may think of the operation and effect of our sovereign govern¬ 
ment,- commerce and intercommunion of our mutual wants 
and supplies is the real power and spirit of attraction which 
ke*e us united. The operation of this has been, and is at 
present, suspended. The repeal of the whole ftf the act will 
alone take off the suspension, and cement again our union by 
the best and surest principle; will lead once more again to 
that happy spirit of government, under which the people knew 

a bounds to their confidence, and under which government 
the people almost by enchantment” 

Bat in whatever point of view this subject oould be placed, 
and on every different occasion, the effect was the same. R 
was determined to insist on the taxation of America. 

In April, 1774, “ I know,” said Colood Bare*, « the vast 
superiority of your .disciplined troops over the prov i nci a l*; 
bat beware bow yon supply the place of dmstpKoe by despe- 
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ration. Ask thep- aid m a ocnrtituJbaoal manner, and they 
wiH giro it to the wfoooat qf their ability: they never yet 
reftisad it, wrbea properly required. What madness k it that 
prompts you to at t e mp t by force what you may more certainly 
procure by requisition ? They may be flattered into any 
thing; bat ere too much like yourselves to be driven. Have 
some indulgence for your own likeness; respect their sturdy 
English virtue; retract your odious exertions of authority. 
The first step towards making them contribute to your wants, 
is to reconcile them to your government.” 

Mr. Fox, then a young man, observed, “ that if the tax 
was persisted in, the country would be forced into open 
rebellion.” Lord North, on the coatrary, “ that we had only 
to be firm and resolved, and obedience would be |he result.” 
The tea duty was therefore insisted upon by one hundred 
and *eighty-two to forty-nine. It was insisted upon for the 
purposes of sovereignty and revenue—and both sovereignty 
and revenue were from that moment gone for ever. 

Injustice produces resistance, and one coercive measure is 
sure to be followed by another; the usual progress of harsh 
government The province of Massachusetts had resisted, 
and therefore, in the April of 1774, Lord North brought in 
his bill for taking away the charter, and introducing a less 
jjopular form of government. “ The Americans,” Said he, 
“ have plundered your merchants, burnt your phips, denied 
all obedience to your laws and authority; yet so clement and 
long forbearing has our conduct been, that it is incumbent 
on us now to take a different course.” But on the contrary, 
said Governor Pownall in reply (observe how prophetic 
was this reply), “ I told this house, it is now four years 
past, that the people of America would resist the tax which 
lay then upon them; that they would not oppose power to 
your power, but that they would becommimpracticable; have 
they not been so from that, time to this very hoar 1 
ya» now, that they will resist the measures now pursued m a 
■more vigorous way. The committees of correspondeooe are 4 
in oateatMt connexion; they will next hold conferences, and 
to what then committees, thus met in congress, will grow 
up, 1 will not say. Should matters ere come to arras, you 
wifi hear of other officers than those appointed by your 
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g*ctjnpa*.< be^ as io the aril mttnrm Urn twin* 

toyotfcttfecaito-dispute Wha ware the aggressor*, 
flit-'w® h* stafttar <of opinion. it is of reare oanseqaenee at 
thisqyuaeat, so to aot, to take such ucuoim, that mo saoh 
misfortunes may oome in the event." •■> 

** My. lords,” Said Lord Chatham, in 1774, M thia coot try 
ia little obliged to the framers and supporters of the tea tax. 
The Americana had almost forgot in their excess of gratitude 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act, any interest bat that of the 
mother country. This temper would have continued, if not 
interrupted by your fruitless endeavours to tax them without 
their consent. I am an old man, and would advise the noble 
lords in office to adopt a more gentle method of governing 
America; •proceedings .like these will never meet with the 
wished for success. Instead of these, pass an amnesty on 
all their youthful errors; clasp them once more to your Yond 
and affectionate arms, and I will venture to affirm you will 
find them children worthy of their sire. If otherwise, I will 
be among the foremost to move for such measures as wdl 
make them feel what it is to provoke a fond and forgiving 
parent A parent, my lords, whose welfare has ever been my 
greatest and most pleasing consideration. The period is not 
far distant when she will want the assistance of her most 
distant friends; but my prayers shall ever be for her welfare^ 
Length of days be in her right hand, and in her left riches 
and honour. May her ways be ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths be peace !” 

But neither could ministers listen in one house to the 
excellent sense and local information of Governor Pownall, 
no* - be moved in the other by these affecting appeals of Lord 
Chatham—by these effusions of a generous and magnanimous 
spirit, the true and only source of all doqueooe, commanding 
as his. # 

*b»d made many other extracts to the same purport as 
those now given, but I omit them, for my lecture is already 
too long. 

You will look at the examination of Mr. Penn, at the 
speeches of Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Fuller, and others, and at the 
••speech of S erj eant Adair, in October, 1775. 1 can only now 
refer you to them; the notices 1 have already taken of tbs 
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dsbatoia to hjtoasto awfiosoily -tong and nmetoM to 
indicate >»#*ae'«a<t prophetic was to gwnsrtt Write of 
thoM*bo rented to measure of coercion and taxation, to 
long cad <0 unhappily pere e r e red in from tin unfortunate 
damissiao of to Rockingham administration. 

And why theae prophecies were uttered in vain, and why 
this system was either originally adopted, or afterwards pur¬ 
sued, with to general countenanoe of to people of this 
country, can only^l think, be thoroughly explained, first by 
a reference to the sentiment which I first alloded to, an 
opinioB that oar cause was just, that the Americans were 
rebeffions and nngratefal; and, secondly, very discreditably 
(to as), by a reference to such causes as I hare enumerated,, 
ignorance of political economy, blind selfishness, national 
pride, high principles of government, and on to whole a 
certifa vulgarity of thinking on political subjects, which if I 
could prepare your minds hereafter to avoid, I confess, I 
should consider as one of the greatest objects which these 
lectures could accomplish. 



LECTURE XXXII. 


AMERICAN WAR. 

I W the lecture of yesterday, I endeavoured to state to yon, 
in the first place, the interest that belongs to the subject 
of the American War. I next reminded you of the general 
principles that belong to the Bubject of nations connected 
with each other; a parent state and colonies for instance; 
such general principles as I had submitted to your con¬ 
sideration when i treated of the Union with Scotland. I then 
enumerated to you the original works which I thought you 
might consult; then those which you might read; then 
those, lastly, which must be read, which are entirely indis¬ 
pensable. 

I then proceeded to Btate to you what had been the causes 
that, as far as the ministers and people of England were con¬ 
cerned, had led to this important contest. 

The first of these causes 1 stated to be one not in its senti¬ 
ment discreditable to us, a general notion in the English 
nation that their cause was just; that the sovereignty was in 
the parent state ; that in this right was included the right of 
taxation; and that as we had protected the Americans from 
France, they were ungrateful as weft as rebellions. But I 
then proceeded to state that this sentiment would never hare 
produced the American War, if not excited and exasperated 
by other considerations. 

These other remaining causes of the American War I con¬ 
sidered as very discreditable to us; and I Urst stated them, 
and endeavoured to illustrate them by quotations from the 
different speeches of remarkable men at tbe tone in the de¬ 
bates of the two houses. 

® 'To-day I mean to illustrate them by a reference to a few 
of the best pamphlets that appeared. But yoa wifi observe. 
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tint to-day, eta so t atyto mrigh nsri wptoimr 

the rtfetrto * s ri* i u i i vntos a£~m& argument, wares*. 3 itky 

to point out the application of what I am reading to the 
canoe* who*e operation I am anxious to illustrate. This yon 
must do yonrsdveflt I think it therefore best on many ac¬ 
counts, mote particularly for the accommodation of those who 
might be absent yesterday, and at me hazard of appearing 
teoious to many of those who were piffent, once more to 
state what those passes were. Those causes, I must repeat 
it again and again, were highly discreditable to the ministers 
and people of this country. 

1 am compelled to believe, that if similar questions were 
to come before us to-morrow, we should be not much better 
or wiser than those who went before us. Now when we read 
history, we do nothing unless we convert it to some purposes 
of ifforal discipline. It seems eternally forgotten, that men, 
in their collective capacity as nations, may be, and often are, 
guilty of the same follies, faults, and crimes, that they can 
commit as individuals in the common relations of social life; 
that they may be just as ill-humoured, or resentful, or unrea¬ 
sonable, or ferocious, or wicked; that their good or bad 
passions enter with them into cabinets, and senates, and 
public meetings, just as they do into drawing-rooms, or 
studies, or their family dining-rooms. He is not likely to 
speak a language very agreeable, who either in the one case 
or the other assumes the office of a censor ; but it is the pro¬ 
per office not unfrequently of a lecturer on history, for it is the 
great office of history itself ; and therefore I shall now once 
more state (that you may in this and the succeeding lectures 
aee the application of ifeat l read) the causes, which I yester¬ 
day mmtiowed as operating so fatally and so disgracefully to 
the people of Great Britain on this memorable occasion; 
stated in as few words as possible, they were these * 

The first cause was an ignorance of, or inattention to, the 
great feedbag prSsdples of political economy. 

Seaoodly, high overweening national pride. 

Thirdly, a mean and unworthy money selfishness. 

Fourthly, high principles of government. 

JSftMy, a certain vulgarity 4 pf dunking on political sab? 
jOcts. 
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LECTURE X*X!t 

jj . Bd* JdtoBdbd Jo flhiatrute the optJRsm of those cause* by 
tTOmxl to Ko^ of thepamphfeta that appeared during 
tMf anhappy oantoat 

■6oe of the most celebrated political writer* of the time 
*siToek(9r, the Dean of Gloucester. HUcomee not entirely 
within the description H have given of the majority of the 
statesmen and peooje OT England, for he was far superior to 
most of his contemporaries in the science of political econodfy. 
He was a aealous advocate for the system of free trade, and 
boldly advised that the Americans should be left to them¬ 
selves, saying very wisely (very foolishly as it was then 
thought), that we should have the benefit of their commerce, 
whether they were our colonies or not; for our skill, our in¬ 
dustry, and our capital, he insisted, would always give us a 
preference in every market, and that these were the secrets of 
our commercial prosperity, not the bounties and drawfiicks 
of th?Custom House or the monopolies of colonisation; that 
the Americans would be our customers, whether independent 
or not 

Here, however, the superior and the memorable wisdom of 
Tucker seems to me to have ceased. By one of those strange 
inconsistencies of which the human mind is capable, the 
same man, who was penetrating and liberal where the riches 
of a community were concerned, was narrow and harsh, with¬ 
out elevation and without refinement, where the still dearer 
riches of a community, the free principles of its government, 
were brought intd question. He would have set free thS 
American states on the geniune principles of the free system 
of trade, which he had adopted; but on the genuine principles 
of arbitrary rule, which he had alto adopted, he would have 
Ipund their leaders in chains, and their patriots in links of 
iron. Of his tracts, which are all worth reading, the fourth 
was meant to show the wisdom of parting with the colonies 
entirely, and then making leagues of friendship with them as 
with ip many independent states: ahold idJKobe conceived 
so early as 1766, and very happily contrasted, for the credit of 
the dean, wifh the paltry notions on government with which 
his works abound. 

Of the third tract, which t^iU of the Dorians I have taken 
upoo me to oensure, I will now endeavour to give you * 
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specimen, as jjaore bpiifcdiaAj to onrpreeeot purpose, mod a* 
descriptive, I bare no dpoht, of the nasoniogp of meet af (be 
people of England at that time. < ^ 

“ What is it yon mean,” said the dean, addressipg a sup¬ 
posed nephew in America, " by repeating to me so often the 
spirit of the constitution ? According to this spirit, you say 
that an American ought not to be taxed without his own con¬ 
sent given either by himself or by representative in parliament 
chosen by himself. Why ought he not? Does the consti¬ 
tution say, in so many words, that hf ought not^ir doth it 
say that every man either hath, or ought to have, or was 
intended to have, a vote for a member of parliament ? No, 
by no means; the constitution says no Buch thing. But the 
spirit of it doth. But observe, Magna Charta is the basis of 
the English constitution. But by the spirit of Magna Charta 
all taxes laid on by parliament are constitutional and legal 
taxes. Now the late tax on stamps was laid by parliament, 
and therefore, See. fcc. is a constitutional and legal tax, 

“ Let us from the spirit of the constitution come to the 
constitution itself. The first emigrants who settled in Ame¬ 
rica were certainly English subjects, subject to the laws and 
jurisdiction of parliament, and consequently to parliamentary 
taxes, before, their emigration ; and therefore subject after¬ 
wards, unless some legal constitutional exemption can be 
produced. If you have it, why do you not produce it? The 
king, you say, granted charters. Could he legally grant such 
a charter ? Did he ever attempt to do it ?_ What have you 
next to offer ? Oh ! the unreasonableness, the injustice, and 
the cruelty of taxing a free people, without permitting them 
to have representatives of their own to answer for them, and 
to maintain their fundamental rights and privileges! 

“ Strange, that though th(^British parliament has been fro* 
the beginning thus unjust and cruel towards you, by levying 
taxes outwards and inwards—strange you did not discover 
these bad thiifg* before ! What a pity that you hare been 
•laves for so many generations, and not know that yon have 
been slares mitil now! 

« But what constitutional rights and liberties are refused 
yon ? Ton cannot have the face to Insert that, on an election 
day, any difference was put beffreea the vote of a man born 
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jP^^m^i^ wpQ in^v too pwm ffwra» ce to 
fo jf ttad A tA toe; fl ec tio ns • And tf yboyoarathrafebooee to 
unfito-fr Inal tonknt for you to 
'sjtodijUil countries, what is that tow! 

* But snppo**&e colonies are-unrepresented in the British 
parliament f so «e six mUlkms at least of the inhabitants 
of Great BritahK Yet we rake no commotion*, bnt sabmi 
to be taxed without being represented, and taxed tod, let me 
tell yen, for your aakee^. Suppose, however, an augmentation 
to take p®» ; ottr two millions represented have five hundred 
and fifty-eight members, and therefore our six millions un¬ 
represented most hare one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four,*nd your two miTTiona, five hundred and fifty-eight also; in 
all, two thousand seven hundred and ninety: a goodly number 
truly? O the decency and order of "such an assembly ! < 

, “ But the complaint itself of being unrepresented is en¬ 
tirely false and groundless. We she all represented. Every 
member of parliament represents you and me in our public 
interests, in all essential points, just as much as if we had 
voted for him. Bat you will say, he will regard that most 
which will promote his own interest. It may be so. 
What system can there be devised but may be attended with 
inconvenience* and imperfections in some respect or other ? 

“ But the inexpediency, you say, and exceasivehess of such 
a tax. Exoemivensas depends upon the relative poverty of 
those who are to pay it- But the feet is, that when we raise 
about eight millions of money on eight millions of persons, 
we expect you to contribute one hundred thousand on two 
m»Hkina ; that is, we pay twenty shillings a head, and you One * 
shilling! Blush, blush for shame,” Ac. Ac. 
fo* Upon the whale, therefore, sghat is the came of such an 
aaaxing outcry 7 Not the Stamp Act; tfa»»«*ham and a 
pref a ce . You are exasperated against this mother country 
on a os o on t of the revival of certain restrictionism ytmr trade. 
An A a m ric a n will coteplaiw and smuggle, and- smuggle and 
complain, till all restrictions are removed. Any tiring abaft 
of this is a badga offelavery, an usurpation oat nataftd rights 
and tibssfiss of a free petal*, and I know not bn a ^ ‘ 1 
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” Year .second grw*a**% yw W agrafe caw w rd 
thstyou. cannot poy year British debt* with an American 
sponge.. A a iatotecsble gTigraace tbit,* ’ 4c. Ac. , 

“ Your third-.griemoo* is the sovereignty of Gnat Britain. 
You want to be independent, kc, kc; In abort, the sword m 
the only choice which yon will permit us to make. 

“ I do not think we have any cause to fear the event A 
British array will hardly fly before an American mob. Yet I 
am not for having recourse to military operations. 

“In short, if we oblige you to pay your debts^and then 
have no further connexion with you as dependent states, 
under the pressures and calamities that would ensue, your 
deluded oountrjtnen would certainly open their eyes at last, 
would wish and petition to be again united to the mother 
country,” 4c. 4c. . . 

Sgch were the reasonings of the Dean of Gloucester. I 
will now turn to a pamphlet of another description, written by 
Robinson, of which the expostulations and arguments were, 
I conclude, thought at the time as idle and unreasonable, by 
the generality of men, as the dean’s were thought judicious 
and convincing. 

The author writes in May, 1774, just at the time when Lord 
North had carried his Boston Port Bill, 4c. 4c. 

“ These disturbances,” says he, “ on the one hand, tncl vio¬ 
lent laws on the other, all proceed from our having taxed the 
colonies without their consent. The right of this measure is 
in question, as well as the expediency of it. 

“ The inhabitants of the colonies have, by many and vari¬ 
ous ways, obtained many and various sorts of property. They 
• have a right to freedom in their governments, and to security 
in their persons and properties; none are warranted to de¬ 
prive or dispossess them of, these things. . These principles 
arw with us common and public, they wen the principle* 
°f <wr ancestors, and are the principles which such men as 
Mr. Locke, Lord Mold*worth, and Mr. Trenchsrd maintained 
»rth their pens, Mr. Hampden and Lord Hassell with their 
Wood, and Sidney with both. ' They are likewise the real 
principles of our present government, a^d those on which a» 
"•tshlisjwd the throne of the kiag and the scttisiwcnt of -the 
illustrious family now reigning over us. 



harai* jut pedes* oasslhmdred 

fia|li4itW>aaeArWfcn^'4fe right to tste * fixaahim tad 
. |^|t^^^4^>pookat,to«fa<^<lo»4he4Be««7 befcmg? 

* Bkl l& tbs e«m of* the American*, it k and tint the 
money raised on thettf , tf ir to be employed totbekoWn benefit, 
nte civil service, military defipioe, Ac. bet me ask, then, 
Wjbo are to determine whether any money k wanted fin* each 
pnrpoals, they who pay, or they who taka it ?—the quantity 
Wanted, how often it is wanted, whether properly laid oat? 
Stil^they Who take it. 

* la this, then, on the one hand, a reasonable ground 
whereon to throw the mother ^ountry and her* colonies into 
the most deadly feuds ? Is it not, on the o*er hand, a pro¬ 
position inconsistent with the principles whereon Our fore¬ 
fathers defended their own rights and properties ? 

“ Oar colonies are.content thaUWe should at oar pleasure 
regulate their trade, but deny that we should tax them. • Why 
cannot we content ourselves with the line thus drawn? 

“ Bat may they not in time extend their objections to this 
also ? All the whole of our colonies must no doubt one day 
fall off from the parent state. But why should we shake the 
fruit unripe from the tree, because it will of cours£ drop off, 
wheryt shall have b#come in due season fit and ripe for the 
purpose? 

“ There are, no doubt, in all governments, many most 
important points unsettled and undetermined. It is the part 
of every prudent ruler to avoid bringing any such critical 
circumstances into debate. 

t “This present accursed question^ how long was it un¬ 
known or unthought of? Who heard of ittjU a vary "few* 
years ago ? It is now setting *4 Work oyjrffeets and arauea,” 
Ac. ke. '* 

A, 

“ The claim of the Americans reft* on the present coosti- 
tntion of Great Britain; the great$npciples of which k, that 
rd|rseetytatioa should go along with taxation. Bhtitksaid 
that tbs Americans are yfrtually represented. Bow that 
should be I know nat. iMe arguments are* fitter do miss 
•craples amoogat+kfsives at home, than to satisfy 4* 
sioans abroad. i 

“Bui i* there any'taedium? Bt*rt wei$qt eitherspforoe 



and' alsobetwC« GnMt^nftuo and bet 

ooidriett'a 

'* Jfet Maybe- told' that oar '$aXkt ary hoary and 
rmmrrm bto too nmAy aSfln end; that w* hare $e*ta and 
•rfaiM f «M tt groat do everywhere bear ha$ upon 

the hide, tire riwg oc the "weak. I answer, ytm cannot 
fojee theca.'» - - , * 

" What expectation can there be of Bending from hqme 
aniue* oapshto to conquer to great a force of meir, defending 
and "defenda? by soeh a continent ? But are th*y united 
amodg tbecneellth ? In the cause of not being taxed by us, ft 
“ wail understood bow ranch they ate bo. How can we ex¬ 
pect otherwise ? Thdjrare not unacquainted with the history oft 
the mother country. But What if one on more of the greatest 
powers of Europe declare war against us ? Hare France and 
Spain forgotten the loss of Canada and Georgia ? Were the 
cabinets of Versatile*! and Madrid united*, in council against 
u*, what areas urd would they push us upon before the very 
one we are now madly running so upon ? Instead of taxing, 
gire them greater liberty and latitude of trade, both to Ireland 
and to America, including our West fcdia islands. rfbe 
riches and the treasures of the more distant and depeiraant 
parts of our empire cannot fail to flow upon us. We have 
nothing to -db with' little jealousies about this trade or that 
m anufectoW'f fireedoxnof tguie is our foundation. This will 
enrich the centre of’empire, and cannot therefore likewise 
itsf rwrenhe,' ,The stopjflng up of the port of 
the. ’ laws given Massachusetts Bay, will be 
A«to-irat*a declaration of war, and depend upon 
“® issue; it mu^fc be by^force and conquest If they 
is probable tljjf not & month or a year will finally 
ddwvJ^ethSsStflkrr. Tfofcfhors of these mean its exp 

thus bring^ those people on thei? knedfe biP 
t h j p t nseh - es mnchmigytefl in the event Borne" 
wff Tte-oppositkm in Ammca mjginated at bdfoe •' 
hotkm or England vriweatche* th*fc 
<j&W«4reatar ignoraned of tbf t country. 
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njtfpa,” He then gon oa to describe thefs tflhafqi df 
^sejtecias; to coatraiit theladguage that sms held br others 
with thcrtvent, and to recommend that an; proppsitioes that 
mifbt eotoe from congress might be made the ground of a 
futar^ settlement He observed, that Char la* L granted ten 
tknee more at hut than would hare satisfied^ at fifet, and 
be predicted that France and Spain would Interfere agfcinst 
u% when we were, be said, like a Bah in a net, entangled 
beyond a.power of getting free. 

Tbeee reasonings were addressed to the public in rain* 

. I will now give one representation more (in addition to 
Dean Tucker’s) of arguments on the other side, such as 
were probably in mouth of every man. The celebrated 
Dr. Johnson, a writer to whom the thoughtful and. virtuous 
part of every community are m deeply in<^sbted, k one into 
whose page* no man ever looked for a single moment without 
seei^l something either to strike or improve him—Dr. John- 
ten condesoeoded to write a pamphlet, as others had done 
(Taxation no Tyranny), and his pr^luction exempSBes, as 
I conceive, ievery position which I have laid down. He was 
not indeed ignorant of political"economy, but on this occasion 
he disregarded all it* principles; and having been originally a 
a sort of Jacobite, and long habituated to laydown m • bois¬ 
terous rnmnnAT what are called Tory principle in ohardf and 
state, the present was an occasion that could not Bui to call 
fartbwB those particular opinions whjbh so unhappily obscumf 
and betrayed the great mind of thid ^>cut reape^aM^defender, 
aaevsryatber occasion of the bedfcihtsreste of manfayl . 
y,H^|W|>ldat was pahhsbed in 1775. After som e ppei sto ry 
rti»wK .tbs doctor ihh at the main ptaat srdhjwto, 
ten am thoeejahoTen us that to jfes adtaadm m 
jjMtpatMwaBdtofPnsaian, am in vasins of sistinnsl atedlayl 
an^awioMpa of those jsinaplaejprhieh sapperttbe 
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throat «a h) flrtt Wi^lMwbo \ 

the tbapv j gvdss, and Hie eanMfeitttM 

of tKfe nr**Ab,itW® nM baAobted-thstt the parlmfeent of 
Ea^and 'him * rigM X# bin* them 'try statutes in all earn 
whatsohrer/dbi thewlfore t<*tax tbeai for any end buns&aal 
to tiie empire. ‘'’Rvert aw-sonm/’ says he, “ who except 
this power of taxd&on from-the genera) dominion of partia- 
meat" “ For this exdqptkm," says be (which by a bead not 
(oily impregnated With polities, is not easily comprehended)^ 
“ it is alleged, asUn unanswerable reason, that the colonies’ 
send oo represe ntati ve s to the House of Commons.’ To this 
hi* answer Si, “ that the argument proms too much; that (be 


right of making ari^pther laws, civil or'criminal, might hr 
equally denied; that tnis last power was never disputed ; and 
that the reception of any law draws after it the necessity of 
submitting also to taxation. That a free mlh is governed by 
hnpself, he continues, is a position of mighty sound, bat every 
man that utters it feels it to be false. The business of the 
public must be done by delegation; the choice of delegates is 
made by a select number. Those who are not electors stand 
helpless spectators. We are all bom consenting to some sys¬ 
tem of government or other; other conserft than this the Con¬ 
dition of civil life does not allow; it is the delirious dream of 
republicanism and fanagciam. 

“ He who goes voluntarily to America cannot complain of 
losing what he leaves in Europe; he is represented as he 
himself designed in the general representation. By abandon¬ 
ing their part in one legislature, they have not obtained the 
P°ww of eODstttdfttg another. It is urged," says the doctor, 
“that the Americans have not the seme security, and that a 
British legislature may want some of their property; bat the 
poHmnMULhAa the same interest in attending toSthem as to 
wyo*tr>*t «f the nation. We are ourselves ss jwcam 
intentional deprivations of g ove rnment as hamaa 
*■*£■« tpta make as, and upon tywrnrrty the Amnioans 
**TT£ltfcm1u»6jt*& ’ -• -t 

** Wtea toy apply Saoar txmfmtdd^ifunog ns 
thhy aflTto bit otrried torn the' coun try, to ljn~triru1 jfc—T1 
for certain dft ne g s , wa‘aH-nM *6 rtsady to jif)*^sar 
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of ,lawn m*de«rpci*fiyfi« their 
PJminit,' we answer feat #f*Hilt* asdwedidfefrgfeeahray* 
pfetfshabls, and that the new law j^woribee -orfy 'tfce iqode 


rf«etation. 

.‘“If fried* in the impoijs are tried without a jurj^feey are 
fried to here^ if the; are condemned mvfeard, it is because 
there is do need of a trial; -m tend » the investigation of 
something doubtful. That the same vengeance invokes the 
innocent and the guilty is an evil to be lamented j but human 
caution cannot prevent it. To bring misery on those who 
have not deserved it is part of the aggravated guilt of 
y|beUkm. 

u When subordinate committees op^bse the decrees of the 
general legislature with defiance thus audacious and malignity 
thus acrimonioufr, nothing remains bat to conquqy or yield: 
to allow their independence, or reduce them by fcroe; jret 
there have risen up in the face of the public, men who, by 
whatever corruptions or by whatever infatuation, have under¬ 
taken to defend the Americans, * endeavour to shelter them 
from resentment, and propose reconciliation without submis¬ 
sion. 

u The Dean of Gloucester has proposed, apd seems to pro¬ 
pose it seriously, that we should declare them masters of 
themselves, and whistle them down the wind. , 

“ It is, however, a little hard, that having so lately fought 
and conquered for their safety, we should govern them no 
longer. One wild proposal is best answered by another. Let 
us restore to the Reach what we have taH& from them ; we 
dball fee owe colonists at our feet 


M It seams determined by the legislature that force shall be - 
fried. I vrifcld wish that the rebels may be sobduqjf by terror 
rather^fean by violence; that such a force may be tried 
‘M 'aright take away not only the poww-iwt fed hope of 
resistance. Their obsffoacy tnay.jperfaan be nwffltod by 
frmrihg fee sdhliss to fine qua rters , fbrWB&ng fray pers on al 
; erfe*ty or hxjrt- v trtms been p ropofed fefe fea t ferw fepakl 
get whWtfce lovers ofMbdrty jm-eiywaanv* * 
‘ ^^fe«a Wfe*«<fofoftoe, Trt*nsasfcr 
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they Amy be and honest than their master*. 

•' Sinee the Awncms hw v dh nade it necessary to subdue 
them, may they bewobduod with i^p least injury passive to 
tbair persona and p os aafci o ns. 

u We ere told that the subjection of Ana erica, may tend to 
the diminution of am own liberties, an event which none bat 
very pempMackmflpoliticrans are able Ho fores**. - If slavery 
he thus fatally contagious, how comes it that we bear the 
loudeet yelps, for liberty among the drivers of negroes 1” 

These few extracts from this celebrated pamphlet may give 
you some idea of the comprehensiveness of^he doctor's mind 
on traeb a subject as this; of his notions of government in 
general, and more especially of the constitution of England; 
and when authority was.to be enforced, of bis humanity and 
of hi# wit He seems ready to suppose that people were to be 
mollified by having soldiers living at free quarters among 
them, ana to be brought to reason by seeing slaves let loose 
upon them! * 

Yet who can doubt that Johnson was a man of vigorous 
understanding; that he was a friend to his country; that he 
waa a wellwisher to the best interests of the human race; that 


he was a-man of humanity and benevolence ? Is not he the 
great moralist our country ? He who has rivalled l^p own 
beautiful praise of Addison—“ has taught virtue not to be 
ashamed, and even turned many to righteousnessyet such 
is his pamphlet ; so coarse in sentiment, so unkind in spirit, 
to defective in wisdom. , 


To those who are capable of meditating upon the nature of 
human feelings and human faculties, I know of no greater 
lesson than this production affords, of the importance of our 
political notions; of the necessity there is that they should be 
abruys tqpde to refer, at least that they should never lose 
sight of the papular principles of the English constitution; i 
should bu well down and bottomed, not only in respect 
ferduJKwho govern, but in tenderness for those wbmare to 
be governed, iu a. deep sense of that equal justice which is to 
be sdm i nistiwm l to *H human beiugB, aftetber near us at «t a 
ihtwa^nof that patience aod rasped with which aQ.Jhoee 
*e to be HrircsS i to, of wJurt^«r*tK«at#;flft ispadjfWvhho 
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* Gemperc with Dr, I6hmtm&m fir m e d Mr. jWke; 'kite the 
Mpteedfeseh on the ^edbjee^tMMsi&tiag at tbejwne 
'tUN the vary emioeot qualitiea that belonged te betejiipw 
h*^g four*! in the o#t»d of the one as of the other f oomprtfoen- 
^um, activity, liveliness, rapidity, the spwew of imagin*- 
§cm / and^ gB #te cgpiobsneas of eloquent*^ no igw^ance in 
Mr. Burke any more than in Dr. Johnson of the necessity of 
obedience, of order, and of respect for rank aadkwity; 
but the one property impressed at the seme time, by winterer 
means, which th njth f*r was not, with a sense of the paramount 
value of all those great fundamental principles winch forn) the 
protection of the liberties of England. 

What were then the views and rSesoningi of Mr. Burke T 
You will see them in the works that are published, thodgh of 


many of his most brilliant speeches in the House o^pommcns 
no idea can now be formed. Those that are published must 
b* your study, and they cannot be too much your study if you 
tymsn either to understand or to maintain against its various 
enemies, open and concealed, designing and mistaken, the 
singular constitution of this fortunate island. As far as the 
subject of America is concerned, yon should meditate well the 
fast tijrd of his pamphlet, entitled * Observqjpns on the late 
State of the Nation;” then I think his letter to the sheriffs of 


Bristol; lastly, his two celebrated speeches, and particularly 
the documents on the proposed secession; Hie address to the 
king, fcc. now first regularly pubtijferd in the volumes that 
have lately appeared of his works. 

Bat it is to his two speeches that yon will naturally turn; 
they were verjijuatly admired at the time, and they are fitted 
for ever to remain the proper monuments of the wisdom as 
weBae eloquence of tht* extraordinary man. So early aa April, 
*1774, Mr, Burke made every effort which wnrid be Made by 
a discernin g patriot and aa interesting orator, to attract the 
ttjwfMtfMliauM to Abe history of the A m or kan kfopgte, 
and to ctoafviway, if pttmble, that moat aa d U r iaaal fe fa on 
ttiTihl-^ laid Nort)|^ad left trending,apttfieifiy toltaflcalc 
i|y%jMdf^a Britfch padkment, K^wttck tbarefee **ted 
ody WTm^tbe dwpute alive, and flg AaaMfoekrie^ 
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mu thtragfr^ j^owauy to keefi vp no law than twnafj new 
regnMnt^,u4 the hope* that were held opt to the .couptry 
^ebtleanLhr Gharke Towwbend, of a revenue to be raised 
foTSSriL «*. began, say* ha, to ^rntbe fir* 
gfimmeriag* of this ne* colony system app®*d 
distinctly afterwards. With the beet intention* in the world, 
Mr. 0. Grednhe brought this fatafwheme into fora, and 
established it by act of parliament. * r. Grenville was bred 
to toe law; *a science, says Mr. Burke, Which quicken* ah<^ 
invigorates the understanding, but does not open and libwahaa 
the «tnd exactly in the same proportion. He afterward* 
plunged into business, the business of office; men, he adds, 
too much conversant in office are rarely mind* of remarkable 
enlargement This observation of Mr. Burke, a* well a* the 
former, is most just; and if men of rank and fortune send 
their sons into public offices, as they seem disposed to do, to 
become as it were apprentices to their trade, adieu to the 
race of statesmen^ and our great empire will have to be 
governad not. by those who are capable of rule, but by those 
who ought rather to be their clerks and law agents. 

1 must be indulged here with one moment of digression. 
Men who thus begin with the routine of office, and who thus 
early imbibe all the notions of office, never afterward* get 
beyood them. They become familiarixed with corruption, 
accustomed to petty tricks, and paltry expedients. Tlwir 
understandings are narrowed; their feelings blunted j their 
mind* rendered coarse and vulgar} the natural sedan of 
qnrt benevolence and honour, is weakened and 
debased; they mistake tlrir craft for sagacity, tbcfr fequaatt~ 
anoe with AwyiJ for more profound wisdbm; arhiit tos 
too guA to *ay |Ky become, through the rsaadiuBar rf 
% i r irnMr am, toe secret or avowed friend* of servility, the* 
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tmA* *MKms dyftafo .# w^j W i jiluiii 
Mqpmi9M A#d,<Mlisgs to ihc*«rtsdwm brought, 
pcrrii*!go« spd advantages of hi% birth wdedyahon, 
and qptajpaod. , .••...• 

to return. Mr. Burke tbea pursues the biatpryofthe 
Aawricau dii pqte;Mr. Grenville's Stamp Act; the repeal of 
it, by the^Vhig aAinistraiioa of Lord JRodtiqgbsuw; , the 
obaractun of Lord Chatham and Charts* Townshend. These 
pnwig ae in hie speech afe weU known, and I wed sot further ' 
allude to thou. “ distinction,'’ he goes on to say, 

• between external and internal taxes was originally moved 
by the Aigericaas themselves; and I think,” says he, “ they 
wiD acquiesce in it, if yjey are not pushed with too much 
logic and too little sense in ajl the consequences. Recover 
you# old grqund, and yonr old tranquillity. Try it; the 
Americans will compromise with you. 

“ Again and again revert to your old principles; seek, peace 
and^pnsue it; leave America, if she ha* taxable matter in her, 
tortax herself. I am not here going into the distinctions of 
rights, nor attempting to mark their bodfcdaries. I do not 
entag: into these metaphysical distinctions; I bate the very 
sound of them. Leave the Americans as they anciently 
stood, and these distinctions, born of our unhappy contest, 
will die along with it. They and we, and their and our ances¬ 
tors, have been happy under that system. Let the memory of 
all actions, in contradiction to that good old mode, on both 
■tdes, be extinguished for ever. Be content to bind America 
by laws of trade; you have always done it. Let this be your 
rewwo for binding their trade. Do not burden them by taxes; 
y°h were not used, to do so from the beginning. Let this be 
your newton for not taxing. That ale the arguments of states 
«ad jupgdoap; kwreHhe rest to the schools, few*there snly 
ttey&ay be discussed with safety. » ^. . . 

* " tf mtemperetely, unwisely, iatally, ywt jrtphirtistr 

a^imasi tbavery, source of government, by uagiwg ^ihsle 
j^ W | w w »|gmd • «y»n aeqp e« ore odious tothosa.yom gvtum, 

■» syi iRto ut ab le gature si. supreme aswe- 

mmn to ofl -ton# 
qp e ^i esa., .Warn you driva him hard, the 


They %itf-'»iit : ^q>w: «i^rfg i rty into your &0e. No mate will 
be srgned toite lilarery. Sir, let the gentlemen, on the other 
rkk call forth *H theiy ability; let the best of them get up 
and teU me whet one character of liberty the Americans hate, 
aiid tifefd one bsend-of slavery they ate bee bom, if they are 
bound in their property ^and industry by all the repaints yon 
can Imagine on commerce, and at the wane time are made 
paekrhoma of every tax you chooee to impoae, without the 
least Acre in granting them. When they bear the burthens of 
unlimited monopoly, will you bring Outn to bear the burthens 
of unlimited revenue too 1 The Englishmen in America will 
feel that this is slavery ; that it is legal slavery tpill be no 
com poo Ration either to his feelings or his understanding. A 
nofte lord (Lord Carmarthen), who spoke some'time ago, is 
full of the fire of ingenuous youth, and when he has modelled 
the ideas of a lively imagination by further experience, he 
will be an ornament to his country in either house. He has 
said that the Americans are our children, and how can the]* 
revolt against theb parent ? He says that if they are not free 
in their present dtate, England is not free, because Man¬ 


chester and other considerable places are not represented. 
So then, because some towns in England are not represented, 
America is to have no representative at alL They are “ our 
children j” bat when children ask for bread, we are not to 
give them a stone. Is it because the natural resistance 
of things,' and the various mutations of time, hinder our 
government, or any scheme of government, from being any 
more than a sort of approximation to the right, is it therefore 
theft* colonies are to recede from it infinitely ? Are we to 
give them our weakness for their strength; our opprobrium 
for their gfory, and the slough'of slavery, which we are nut 
able to **vk-ofij to serve them for their freedom? Kjtha is 
the case, ask yourselves this question,—Will they be content 
in swjh. S^tatoof slavery ? If not, look to the consequences; 
*e&xj£ how yo« are to govern a people, vfbo tfrm^ they 
o4gfc( to bar free, and think they* are not’Tom anh ^j h a 
yiekbao revwaae; fc<yieids nothing !|ut dispouSot, Aostief, 
*d«obedhascip; sad sneh is the state of A»*ric<i*tij$, aAar 
wadpff-«p to yoer eyas in bloed, yon eoold oqly^endjiud 
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^fike thew we*e v^ : - I Jte.a(tyority 
t; the oo a t mm w» adopted, 
in Msrph, 1775, 

^^uade 

davBtty and uni awn m emeqa hle effort in tbs .«&■* of 
oagcilitboc. Ton pill we it m Ids works; yqu will guws the 
Wrt of matter, but you cannot, wrtfaowtptrasal arvlmedBabon 
of iV unage to yonrselves the beauty, the propriety, the 
profound wisdom of the sentiments and opinions it contains.' 
“ I confess,” says he, ** f am much mace in favour of prudent 
management than of force, considering force not only as an 
odious, as a feeble instrument for pmascring a people 
so numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited as this, in 
a profkab legend subordinate oonnexiou^rith us. Force is in 
its meets bat temporary; you have to exert it agaia aad 
again; it is uncertain; you impair your object; the thing 
you fought for is not foe thing yon recover. I do not choose 
«to consume the strength of America with our own, nor to be 
caught by a foreign enemy at the end sf this exhausting 
conflict: still less in the midst of it. Nor do 1 choose wholly 
to break the American spirit, because it is the spirit which 
has made the country. ^Consider too the temper and character 
of the Americans; a lore of freedom is the predominating 
feature; the people of these colonies are the descendants of 
Englishmen; they are devoted to liberty, but according to 
Ettghah ideas, and on .English principles. Now, the great 
oootesta for freedom in this country were, from the 'bariiest 
times, chiefly on the question of taxing. 

" Tbs coloniesd»w from yon, as with their life blood, &s*e 
i d ea s and principles ffxyl and, a t t ache d in this epodfle point 
of taxing.” Mr~3athe proofed* further to the opmddsratwn 
of < iwgov ernment, the rchguoa, *b* e duc ati o n of the Americana, 
flpsppfng fraa each hie general co oda ei on that theorem not" 
apaepie ffcat eoald beooerced. “ Butagaia,” say^*, “three 
I* »a» b» between you eadihsw j*o oca- 

ii cm* pm t n* t l x ju fle ui of this 4iseaaaMg : w«eldmi«f 

» ,awmrented li w ft ■ jw J urt| » pa ..<bft mb* 


But Tnho.areyw 



that 

have extjsuhn cmfdtefc- 


, -__-oThttUhit 

foa feter^Oate*** 
IVitatl those'<*"M«cflesee^fe4 


of liberty hsa'grmrri ap. Ttfe 


k, aot Whether -tins 
spirit d ssanjfitfrthis or hisane, bat what, in the nwn Of Odd, 
shall wedftwitii it * Tea bare before you the abject, sach u 
it is^Withr'sU its gives, all its imperfections on its bend 
We wte strerigly urgiwto determine something ooncsming it 
I am much against any further ex p e riments. In. effect we 
suffer as orach at home as abroad ; for, in order to prove that 
thA Americans hare no rig#t to their liberties, we are every day 
endeavouring to subvert the maxims of our own. We never 
gain a paltry advantage over them in debate. Without attack¬ 
ing some of those principles, or deriding some of thev%frwlings 
for which our ancestors have shed their blood.* 


Pam quoting, yor^ee, Mr. Burke; I am referring to him 
at great length. Among other reasons^hat may oocor to 
you, why I do so, there is one more particularly my own, 
which I most mention to you. It is ^his: you will remember, 
that on endeavouring to account for the American War, P 
brought forward to you as a cause, the prevalence of a 
Certain vulgarity Of sentiment in politics. I must own, I 
consider this as a most important feidfe I am certainly very 
anxious upon this point. There arflew upon which, as a 
lecturer, I can be more anxious; and therefore, in the course 
of the consideration of this American subject, I had marked 
down a long list of instances in the speeches and conduct of 
our ministers, of our country gentlemen, and finally of the 
poblkywith an intention of reading them to you, thinking, 
that^if I exhibited them with comments, you mlgSt be the 
better p r o t ec ted from such mistake*— such vulgar mistakes 1 
u I pftwnae to call them—yourselves, But the tooce ! scad 
and reflected upoo the two speeches and letter of Mr. Barks, 
the more I became persuaded that sack a detailed exhibition 
onray part would be unnecessary ; for if you read and Wit i i 
dato^-anA get thoroughly imbued with'the spirit # wisdom, 
—tiiriti 111 mffteX Ihi 1 1 Mj_.il these performances, ftm will waate 
c*WMr risiiinsiii of aagsnity, nor aeooracy of ssntiaMst^te 
read the hi story for yoarnebwaf 
wsf Wstenctti ef vt%fcPpofitfeMo which t hat aBoteif^iind 
whfefc, iadsed, t find IgteM aotwell stoic tsyou oaeby I— 



ariy&fher iihjjfctlsd more 

.. , _4dkm&t rt&Htfcve 1 dwelt to ! tong lanr "the Reedies 

it ^ oft this «ccocfltt£ that 1 jurist proceed 
T^fe ifeme fathe r references tdd qgotajjptis, though I #fll not 


them mttdb longer. 

v After TrMsepsshig* different (nodes of conduct’tb America, 
" flfo way/’ said he, “ is open, bat to ’comply ■with the Ame¬ 
rican spintj as necessary, or, if ycfc please, to submit to if as 
a neeetobTy “eviL l am resolved, sir, you see, to have nothing 
to do with (8® Tight of taxation. It - is not what a lawyer 
tells to&t' may do, bat what humanity,^reason, and justice 
tall me I oagb* io da But the oolonies will go farther, it 
Alas! •alas! what will q^t these panic fears 
which -jje ebteHtaiq(jpf the hostile effect of a conciliatory con¬ 
duct? ’ if it then a certain maxim, that the fewer causes of 


dissatisfaction kre left by government, the more the subject 
wiil be to resist and rebel ? It is a very great mis¬ 


take to, suppose, that mankind follow up practically any 
speculative principle, either of govemmenbor freedom, as far 
as it will go ih argqflic^ and logical illation. Revenue from 
Amerkm trarismittod roe! Do not delude yourselves; you 
n$ver can receive it. For all service, whether of revenue, 
trade, ctr empire, my trust is in the interest which America 
has In the British oobstitution. Sly hold of the colonies is 
-'in ths cloae affection which grows from common nim«, firom 
kindred' blodd, from- similar priviiegeo, and equal prelection. 

K arfc fine, wfcidh, though light as ait, are as strong as 
of iron. laeP’tXe colonies always keep the idea of their 
civil Aght* Associated pith yottr government; they will ding 
And jpapple to you, and no power under heaven Wfli be able 
to trorthem from their allegiance. But, ki it be mace Onder- 
stewd, that yoa^ gov e r n ment may bis hoe thing, t*d*kek 
privftig i jfdmotbcr; that those two tfdags may‘exist wfcBoot 
*ny BMtoKaAebipan ; \he cement it gone, ^4 esfceiiMa to 
hMterot, MR* e ' v t r y tUqg hastens •) dooay"«nd dHarhrtinh 
y’&M JTQfa Ifcwr tky wi m kiot A»' he a ^ ti to to*am g n 

country a* ths tartrftory of Eborty, the 
swi^-ittophPeo n aa retflrd to War <obamoa ttfth, wbertoerffm 



more - ft* 3pptp^»><fao% to* W 

liberal t^tton'^eMB^t wi$ he. their ofediepoo* ySJaaairj 
they mps hacufttiy It* a *ffld that :$row* mwirsry 

soiL “they W4j We-itfrom Spa*#,* they, na»y have H firom 
Prussia; Wt-t# you b«iojpe.£)ai <o .all Jading jof yotlr true 
interest and jow nitnnuF dignity, freedom .they c§p have 
from nooe hot you^ This is -the commodity pfpriee,'of which 
you hare the monopoly. This is the true act-.of navigation, 
which binds you to tie commerce of the colooies, and through 
them secure* to you the wealth of^he world. Depydhem 
this participation of freedom, and you-break fhat sole bond, 
winch originally made, and must st^l preserve, th* j jipity qf 
the empire. 

SDo not enterta^i so weak 811 imagyi&iiou,’a* that your 
register* and bonds, your affidavits and yotu\ spfferaoces, 
your cock eta and your clearances, are wnot form the great 
securities of your commerce. Do not dream that four letters 
of office and your instructions, and four so spea / fi nfe clause*, 
are the things that hold together the great copleithre of this 
mysterious whole. These things do a^t make "your govern¬ 
ment. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it is the 
spirit of the English constitution, whfch, infused, through the 
mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every 
part ♦of the empire, even down to the minutest* member.. Is 
, it not the same virtue whieh does every thing for us here in 
England ? *Do you imagine then, that it is the land-tax which, 
raises “your revenue; that it is the aanijalVote-.in the «**- 


mittee of supply, v^ich gives yon your army ; or fcat it fa the 
mutiny hill which inspires it with bravery aidjdisdplina ? fto, 
surety It is the love of the peop]^; it is*heir attachment, 
to ftapr government, from the sense of the deep stake uwy 
have, in sods a glorkmijastitutiod, which gives you yourWm^ 
snd'.yonr navy, and infusee into both that liberal o b edi c q p e, 
witfk s ut whiek yoor ansy wndd be a base fsbbie^aad yuuc 
•av^aoAilfg but rotten timber. T „ 

well «oough, will sound urijd liCL cbi. 
U»e»kal,io^fpro4ne ben^ of tho«; vulgar *aflb«bw^cal 
Wttk » n> wkp bhsa^ pktieifDoag ns ; ,»W ^ 
wbodhatk that nothing «dsf* bat what js gross-had na dwt i s l ; 
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and who, therefore, far from bong qualified to be directors of 
the greet movement of empire, are not fit to tarn a wheel in 
the machine. But to men truly inifiate& and rightly taught, 
theberajing and master principles, which m the opinion of 
such jneo as I have mentioned have no-hubetantial existence, 
are in truth every thing,* and all in all. 

" Magnanimity in polities Is not-seldom the truest wisdom, 
and a great empire mid little mirids go ill together. If we 
are conscious of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our 
place as becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to 
auspicate all our public proceedings ou America with the old 
warning of tne church, Sunum cor da! We ought to elevate 
our minds to the greatness of that trust to which Providence 
has called us. By adverting »to the dignity of this high 
calling, our-ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into a 
glorious empire, and have made the most extensive and-the 
only honourable conquests; not by destroying, but by pro¬ 
moting the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it all that it 
is; English privileges ajone will make it all it can be.” 

Mr. Burke moved his resolution, but the previous question 
was carried against him, two hundred and seventy to seventy- 
eight. Well, indeed, might Mr. Burke observe, that a great 
empire and little minds go but ill together, and that the march 
of the human-miad is slow ! 

I turn with difficulty from the pages of Mr. Burke ; I pro¬ 
ceed not to his letter addressed to the sheriffs of Bristol; 
t make ho more quotations ; I have made, it may be thought, 
already too many and too long; but if I can but thus secure 
your reading these compositions, I could not possibly have 
occupied your tlfcte better, and I have not then made quota¬ 
tions either too many or too long. You are men of education, 
and ihould be distinguished hereafter by the elevation of 
your sentiments, and the comprehensiveness of your views; 
that is, not a little by the magnanimity, I had almost Stod, 
by the considerate good temper of your feelings "find reason¬ 
ings dh political subjects; and be assured that yonr own 
ctamtry, life every other country, will fare weM, or fare ill, as 
such refinement of mind, and elevated kindness of tempera¬ 
ment, does, or docs not prevail among its rulers. Never was 
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such an absence of it as appeared in this nation during tha 
American war; never was such a display of it, as in the 
I speeches of Mr. Burldl, toVhich I hare referred. Here then 
is ycmr school. It is natural for me to quota at gTeat length 
x from works, which, if successful in producing upon your 
minds their proper effects, will accomplish for me at once 
many of thp best purposes which I ought ,to labour most 
anxiously to attain; for among such purposes the noblest 
and the first must be, to enlarge your understandings, and to 
harmonize your feelings to the rights of others, and to the 
cjaims of mercy and justk^, whatever be the occasion on 
which they are urged,*or the clime or the people fihm whence 
(hey arise. 

Mine, however, is on this occasion hut a ministerial office; 
it is to point out to you those immortal-productions, and no 
moreg it is to show you the temple, and to stand at the 
portal and to persuade you not to pass lightly by and disre¬ 
gard it, but to enter in and survey its columns, and approach 
its shrine; to pause and to reflect, and to ponder all these 
things in your heart, that you may hereafter walk forth to the 
exercise of your duties—some of yo^, the highest dutidfe 
which human beings can have to perform—the duties of 
legislation—that you may come abroad into the work!, ani- 
* muted with benevolence, and soothed into a spirit of forbear¬ 
ance and of patience, when exposed to the resistance, which, 
d you are to labour for the good of others, you must encoun¬ 
ter both in fnends and foes; better men and wiser men, and 
purged from the mean and vindictive passions of our nature; 
for the temple to which I would now direct your stops is, far* 
unlike the sacred grovdl or venerated edifices of ignorance 
and superstition— 

“ Uubnbed, unbloody, stands the blameless priest.” 

It is % temple of peace, and it is a temple pf wisdom. There 
is no awe, and no terror, and no idol before whose appalling 
fire* the human victim is to he sacrificed. Scenes and images 
of this terrific nature should rather be associated with those 
men who spoke of unconditional submission, of insulted 
supremacy, and of necessary punishment; who.'like the 
creat minister of the vengeance of Spain, the ferocious Duke 
of Alva, talked of gangrenes that were to ,be cured by fire 
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■and by sword. Sucb were not the aounds, such was not the 
wisdom, which this patriot of the British, senate breathed 
during the whole of this memoraBle ^tjod. Posterity will 
d<f him that justice, which but too few of those whom he 
addressed were capable of rendering him; and however those 
who come after us may, or may not, differ in their opinion of 
the effusions of his mind on later occasions, at the opening, 
and during the progress of the French Revolution, when his 
genius may be supposed by some to have been sublimed 
almost into frenzy, by the scenes that in visible presence 
passed before him, and still more J^y those that came thronging 
and terrible upon him in the visious of his listening expec¬ 
tation ; however men may, or may not, contest his claim to 
the character of a political prophet (though all must surely 
consider him as the great mural prophet of Europe, at the 
first appearance of this Jremendous event); however these 
things may be, no intelligent statesman, no meditating philo¬ 
sopher on the affairs of rajn, will deny.to him the praise of 
clearly discerning, and luminously stating, at the opening ot 
the American Revolution at least, all the human passions that 
were at work on the £ther side the Atlantic, and of making 
every effort which eloquence and wisdom were competent to 
make, to medicine into peace the unhappy passions which 
were no less in full operation on this side the Atlantic; and 
though these efforts were unavailing, though a greater power 
had decreed, that a new empire was now to issue from the 
far retired recesses of undisturbed forests, and the wide spread¬ 
ing tracts of uncultivated nature, the merit of the statesman 
must be ever the same; the statesman who, amid the delu¬ 
sions outlie hour, could take the sank view of thejustiee and 
policy of the case before him, which will be taken by poste¬ 
rity ; who, amid the menaces of violence and military co¬ 
ercion, which animated the speeches of those around him, 
could, in the spirit of tlie angelic choir, speak the no^s of 
peace on earth and good will towards men ; and, amid the 
clamours of those who called aloud for unconditional sub¬ 
mission rfmd unconditional taxation, could maintain, with all 
that splendour of wisdom and of ploquence, to which I haie 
directed your admiration—the doctrines of mild government, 
and the free principles of the constitution of England. 
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\ T OU will have observed, from the extracts I have pro¬ 
duced, that in the course of the debates m parliament, 
many members appear to have denounced to the ministers 
Iwforehand, the folly of then expectations, and the evil con¬ 
sequences by which their measures would be attended. 

Such instances of peculiar wisdom in statesmen and in 
parties, have at other times occurred, and they ought always 
to he considered as the proper subjects of meditation to 
those who are ambitious to be hereafter wise and virtuous 
legislators, or intelligent patriots themselves. It should be 
ashed, bow this superior wisdom was .-obtained, and why it 
was not successful. 

It is sometimes said on these occasions, by those who 
‘have nothing else to say, that predictions of this hind are 
made, not from a spirit of wisdom, but from a spirit of oppo¬ 
sition ; that the ministers, having tahen their course in one 
direction, their opponents necessarily proceed in the other; 
that it is the very study and occupation of those who are on. 
one side the house, to contradict the assertions and vilify the 
measures of those who are on the other; and that all denun¬ 
ciations of ruin and defeat arc words of course—the mere 
terms of declamation and abuse, played off hy those who are 
without, against the garrison within, of a fort which they are 
endeavouring to storm. 

It must be observed therefore, in a few words, that the 
ministers have the first choice of their measures, and if they 
adopt those which lead to disappointment and defeat, they 
at least are wrong, and the proper objects of public censure, 
whatever we may say of their opponents. But with respect 
I" these last, that it by no mean* follows, if the ministers 

2 o D 
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Save gone to the left, that their opponents shall necessarily 
turn to the right; because whatever they do/they do, like the 
ministers themselves, at the hazard of thak own characters— 
at the risk of their credit with wise and good men. They 
who are out of office can only come into office by rising in 
the estimation of their sovereign and the public, very often of 
the public only; and one of the most obvious ways of rising 
in this estimation is by showing superior sagacity in the con¬ 
cerns of tire empire. It must also be observed that what 
public men, whether in or out of office, must avoid*, is the 
making of predictions. This is what is called, in their own 
language “ committing themselves,” and is never done with¬ 
out the greatest caution and necessity; and, therefore, when¬ 
ever public men choose to put themselves at issue with the 
ministers, and hazard predictions, they become from that mo¬ 
ment entitled to the praise of superior wisdom or not, just as 
their expectations are or are not verified by the event. Indeed 
upon any other supposition the situation of our statesmen 
would be somewhat ludicrous, and any display of politico, 1 
wisdom would be impossible, if those who advise measures arc 
to have credit when they succeed, and those who predict the 
folly of such measures are to have no credit when they fail. 

The only point oil the sulyect that can now' remain seems 
to be this, whether the prediction has been occasioned, not by 
superior philosophy or wisdom, but by some particular whim, 
or passion, or prejudice in the speaker’s mind. This is a 
mere question of fact, and before such an explanation can lx* 
received, the case must Ire made out. This supposition, how¬ 
ever, is out of the question, when they who have made pre¬ 
dictions are not a few, but many, and not rash or young men, 
but'men of information, character, and experience. 

It will always be found that those who not only have pre¬ 
dicted, but have predicted truly, have drawn their principles 
from deeper sources in human nature than their opponents 
have, have taken their views from more commanding heights, 
and have been better able to disaern the philosophy of the 
case, and have probably not acquiesced in the popular or first 
notions of it; that is, in a word, have shown themselves men 
of greatea 1 capacity for the management of the affairs of man¬ 
kind. 
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In the case, indeed, before ns, these predictions were 
uttered, not only in the speeches of different statesmen, but 
in the. pamphlets df different writers; and to the latter such 
objections as we have alluded to are even less reasonable 
than when applied to speakers in parliament. 

I have now stated to you what I conceive to have been the 
causes that so unfortunately operated on this side the Atlan¬ 
tic to produce the civil war with America, I have endea¬ 
voured to illustrate ray positions by a reference, first, to the 
debates of parliament; and, secondly, to the most noted 
pamphlets that appeared at the time, and more particularly 
to the speeches, that were afterwards published as pamphlets, 
by Mr. Burke. I shall now endeavour to illustrate the same 
positions by a reference to one of the writers of America as 
well as one of our own; that is, I shall endeavour to make a 
comparison of the different views that were taken of the same 
measures and events by the Americans and ourselves; seek¬ 
ing for one in the pages of Dr. Ramsay, and for the other in 
those of the Annual Register; and I do this to-day, because 
I wish you to do it for yourselves hereafter. My present 
lecture I intend to he a specimen of what f mean when I 
advise you, as I now do, to note well what was thought by 
the two opposite parties in this dispute, that is, not only by 
ourselves, but by the Americans. You know the great pre¬ 
cept of Christianity, the great maxim of morality, “ Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.” The more 
you accustom yourselves to this discipline of your feelings the 
better. Try it in the subject now before you; you will be 
the more able and the more willing to do it hereafter on 
every public occasion that can occur; that is, you will not 
only be better men in the relations of private life, but, on the. 
larger scale, you will be more rational advisers to your sove¬ 
reign, or more useful members of the legislature, or more 
intelligent individuals, when you are to form your estimates 
from time to time, as you ought to do, of the measures of 
those who administer the government of your country. 

No doubt all comparisons of this kind, of one book and 
oue set of opinions with another, is a proceso somewhat 
tedious and repulsive; but you are, 1 hope, not now to learn 
the difference between reading and study, between what I 
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may call passive reading and active reading, between sitting 
still to receive from a book the ideas and impressions it may 
give you, and stopping to reflect upon its opinions, occasion¬ 
ally examine its references, and compare and contrast its 
estimates and conclusions with those of other writers. It is 
a process of this last kind that can alone deserve the respect¬ 
able name of study; but like every other process from which 
the human character is to acquire the attribute of merit, it 
implies something to be achieved and to be endured; some 
toil, some patience, some virtue, some valuable quality of the 
mind or temper to be exercised. 

It is indeed the great business of this place to teach men 
the exercise of their understanding, and to initiate them m 
the duties and sacrifices by which all intellectual as well as 
moral improvement must be attained. Those young men have 
taken a very unworthy and mistaken view of our system, who 
suppose that they are only taught the sciences, for instance, 
for the immediate and appropriate value of the knowledge 
they convey, that nothing more is meant or accomplished 
Let any man endeavour properly to pass through our ex¬ 
aminations, no matter what be the subject, or whether he be 
successful or not, he will then have been taught to compre¬ 
hend what it is to know a subject, and what it is only to lie 
acquainted with it and only to suppose he knows it; and he 
will feel the benefit of his labours, or of his sufferings, if you 
please, if he should ever have afterwards to engage in a 
profession, to take a part in our houses of legislature, to pro¬ 
pose a measure on the most ordinary occasion at a town or 
county meeting, or even to a committee of the subscribers to 
a public charity. 

But I am insensibly travelling out of.my more proper pro¬ 
vince. 

The whole business and purport of these lectures, as I have 
from the first announced, is to assist you in reading history 
for yourselves; to enable you, as far‘as I am competent, to 
turn the materials before you to the best advantage, to sonic 
purpose of your present and future improvement. Occasion¬ 
ally, therefore, I must propose to you tasks of some labour 
and exertion. I do so now; but t I have reduced it, as I 
think, to the smallest compass. The book* I have selected 
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are very concisely written, ainj 1 will now give you a slight 
specimen of what they contain, and of what I propose you to 
do hereafter for yourselves. 

You have already seen what were the views of men on this 
side of the Atlantic; observe now what was thought on the 
other. I shall proceed, as I have already intimated, to give 
you some jdea of the account furnished by Ratusay; I shall 
afterwards direct your attention to the Annual Register. 

The work of Ramsay is short, and it is the American ac¬ 
count. The author was a member of congress, and had 
aecess to all the official papers of the United States. He 
quotes not his authorities, though he proposes hereafter to 
do so, if it should then be necessary. 

The author does not criticise with proper severity the con¬ 
duct of congress; and be is dhqxjsed to palliate the defeats 
of the Americans in the field, not considering that the more 
difficult' it was to bring militia and raw troops to face the 
regular armies of England, the greater was the merit of the 
generals and legislators who succeeded in procuring victory 
and independence for their country. But with these excep¬ 
tions, the author appears to give a candid and ( intelligent 
account of the revolution he witnessed ; and it is impossible 
for an English student to judge of these transactions without 
reading this work or Marshall’s Life of Washington. In this 
work, as in others, I would wish you more particularly to note 
the earlier stages of this dispute. You will find the first 
chapter, on the settlement of the English colonies, reasonable 
and good. Proper observations are made on the charters, 
the nature of the enterprise, and the rights that result from 
it. The general notion was, according to Ramsay (though I 
abridge his sentences for the sake of brevity, I use his words, 
and shall continue to do so for some time), that the settlers 
were to have the rights of English subjects, as if they had 
remained at home; but no such question of right as was 
afterwards agitated m*the colonies and the mother country 
was ever thought of at the time. On the whole the preroga¬ 
tives of royalty were but feebly impressed on the colonial 
forms of government. In some provinces the inhabitants 
chose their governors, and all other public officers; the legis¬ 
latures were under little or no control: in others, the crown 
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■isfoftafnd—si of k*-p**s(*|p particular persons, who were 
al—tiraAed witiM^e property of (be sod; and ia those moat 
dapmsdant do the king, hi* power error the fmmofial assem¬ 
blies aeemed not greater than over the Hoou «f Gammons in 
Kfiglmnd; and from the acquiescence of tbe parent state, the 
A** 4 * W «onstittt6on, and tbe ootnmon practice of erery 
d«f’« experience, tbe colonists grew »p in a beliefotbat their 
bold assemblies 'stood in tbe same relation to them as tbe 
bosses of parliament to tbe mother country. 

, The good effects of tbe free system of colonkatbn were 
risible m their rapid progress. The colonies obtained tbeir 
charters, and the greatest number of their settlers, between 
1603 und i6b8; and the settlers were in general devoted to 
liberty; the principles of freedom, and even of democratic 
freedom, were ingrafted and incorporated for ever into their 
mi^ds from the following circumstancea-^-their extradtioh, 
their religion, the books they read, their colonial' govern¬ 
ments, their distance from the mother country, tha general 
eqmtlity of rank, tbeir freehold and independent property, 
their simple modes of life, the little patronage held by the 
crown. 

Now th&e are the facts as stated by Ramsay—sufficiently 
obvious, and facts that could not have been denied at the 
time; facts that might have bean known on this side the 
Atlantic, and must have been known to those of our public 
men who condescended to think at all upon the subject. And 
what was the preparation, I would ask, that these formed for 
the project of our English- ministers and lawyers to exercise 
over the colonies the right of taxation ? 

The "first symptom of th^ American dispute appeared so 
early as 1764; it is alluded to by Governor P owned in one 
efrhis speeches in parliament; it ia mentioned by Ramsay. 
When the French were expected soon to attack. America, the 
governors and principal members^ the provincial assnmfrlirs 
met at Albany (in 1764), and proposlH that a grand general 
council should ba formed of tbe members these swoop biice, 
and that they, with the governor appointed by tbs crown, 
should make general laws, and raise ssooey Aom ttU the 
ehfoofo* for tbeir common ddeucm . The Botub ministry 
jmepemd on the contrary, that As fXmpmsi of all the 
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colonies,wttfa one or two me mb er s of tb«r ormncik, should 
concert and execute all neoeesary measored, but **w upon 
the Brifa^treairery, aod then be reimtMaaed by a tax laid on 
the colonies' to act of parliament, i. o» by act of car British 
parliament. te- 

This plan was not relished by the colonists, any more 
the fonnqf had been by the ministry: in the one, yon will 
observe, the right of taxation was exercised by America, in 
the other by England. But the Pelhams, being prudent 
ministers, did not urge the difference into a regular dispute. 
Dr. Franklin, it seems, at the time, gave his opinion on the 
proposition of the British minister; and had the sagacity to 
anticipate the substance of a controversy, which, in ten years 
afterwards, began to employpand for twenty years did employ, 
the tongues, the pens, and the swords of the two countries. 
Toil will find the whole account in the third volume of his 
works. • 

Iu the second chapter of Ramsay, you will find the origin 
of the dispute in the year 1764 described, and then its 
progress through the vexatious restrictions that had been at 
different times enacted, down to the fatal Stamp Act of 1764 
and 1765. Proper observations are made on the right of 
taxation, and on the exercise of it. 

The effect of the Stamp Act in America is then detailed 
with very proper minuteness: the uneasiness, the irritation, the 
inflammation, the fury, the insanity, that at length appeared. 
The particulars mentioned are instructive, and they form part 
of that appropriate and local information which the work 
contains, and which is so valuable. It is observed that the 
speeches of Mr. Pitt inspired }h#Americans with additional 
confidence in the /ectitude of their cause; but the good 
effect of the repeal of the Stamp Act, by the Rockingham 
administration, is most distinctly stated. It was no Moser 
known in America, thar^the colonists rescinded their reso¬ 
lutions, and.recommenced their mercantile intercourse with 
|be mother country : the public and private rejoicings knew 
»• bmmdhu ’Ramsay also states that tfip bulk ef the Ameri¬ 
cans considered thk declaratory act (passed at the same tune) 

a salve for the honour of parliament, and flattered them- 
•ehras-h wnahjeii aisin a Bead letter: unwilling to oo ate wd 
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■ttpreco^cy, theyrttamed U their 
good hatemr with the parent Mate. Dr. fttnwuy 
**•* proceeds to atsde, perbap* even to «ttggcrai*,fhe high 
pretensions, as be cmlk them, wbu!h T were the result 
ofc this species of victory over the raotfae* &abtry. It is * 
do * bt ’ ^ a nastake in legislation should 
' harmless; but be at length observes, that 

twee high-sounding pretensions would have spent them selves 
in words, had not the idea of taxing Amerioa been soon after 
reviv ed by Charles T-ownshend. We have now again appro¬ 
priate information, and a short detail of the disturbance* that 
took place. 

On the whole, the minds of the Americans mighthave been 
pacified, even after this very injudicious revival of the dispute; 
but certainly not without an ei^ire disavowal by the mother 
country .of a claim to taxation. The ministers of England, in 
the mean time, seem to have been little aware of, or little dis¬ 
posed to attend to the sentiments <# the people of America. 
Upon a supposition that it was thought any object to retain 
America, nothing could be more unworthy of statesmen than 
the declarations of themselves and their friends, during all the 
earlier years of the contest 

A third chapter describes the effect produced by the tea tax, 
and the importation of the article, as well as by the three 
famous acts, the Boston Port Bill, the Bill for altering the 
C^Qftitution of Massachusetts, and for removing, if necessary, 
the trial of capital offenders to Great Britain. These three 
last laws were considered *aa forming a complete system of 
tyranny, from which there was scarcely a chance to escape. 
By the first, said the AmeAans, the property of unoffimding 
thousands is absolutely taken away for the act of a few indi- 
ukiuals; by the second, our chartered liberties are annihilated; 
by the friird, our lives may be destroyed with impunity. Pro¬ 
perty, liberty, and life are all suspended on the altar of minis¬ 
terial vengeance. * 

The three acts became the. cement of the union of aH ttxj 
states of America against Great Britain. Tbeaujute mete, 
in the me*h time, popular in England; and this is the lesson 
of mptarotioo which the history offer* you : that nations, tike 
individuals, never condescend to flop and UmV for 
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tbe^rgumente Mid feelings of their opponents say bereuson- 
*bk«ad just; and it fbUowsfroaa benoe, that men of rank 
and mflumoeia any community, can never 1 m better em¬ 
ployed than ia pierailing on their countrymen to pause and 
reflect : to mdheeabe* that in every quarrel there must necea 
sarily be two aides, and that it would be a marvellous circum¬ 
stance indeed, if the one side, i. e. themselves were exclusively 
id the right. 

The fourth and fifth chapters, like the second mud third 
contain appropriate information. America, it seems, wai 
agreed on the general question ; but the difficulty was foi 
the inhabitants of the Massachusetts, particularly of Boston 
to persuade the rest of the continent to make a common 
cause with them. The other provinces, Bays Ramsay, were 
but remotely affected by tlm fate of Massachusetts: they 
were’ themselves happy, ana had no immediate cause for 
opposition to Great Britain. They had to commence it, and 
ultimately to engage in War, on a kind of speculation; they 
were not so much moved by oppression actually felt, as by a 
conviction that a foundation was laid, and a precedent about 
to be established, for future oppression. To convince the 
people that they ought to submit to a present evil to avoid 
the future greater evil, was the task assigned to the colonial 
patriots. 

This they effected, in a great measure, as it appears, by 
means of the press, by pamphlets, essays, addresses, and 
newspaper dissertations; by public and private letters, meet¬ 
ings and resolutions ; petitions and addresses to their gover¬ 
nors; by associations, and by a well organized system of 
committees. * 

“ The events of the time,” says Ramsay, “ may be trans¬ 
mitted to posterity; but the agitation of the public mind can 
never be fully comprehended but by those who were witnesses 
of it.” 

But herefand through all these earlier chapters of Ramsay, 
the question to be asked is this: Whether those patriots could 
have prodnepd these effects, had they not been a aai stod by the 
bank m ea sure* of England ? It is possible that they would 
004 bare tried; but surely they would not have succeeded, if 
they h*i 
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periwig of the important'year of. 1774*,“ hi the counties 
towns/’ <s*y*. S^Miy, “ of the several provinces* as well 
•Ain the citiel., the people assembled sad pu itd reoolutionB 
expressive of their right*, and of their detestation of the late 
American. acta of parliament. These hadma instantaneous 
effect on 'the minds of thousands ; not only the young and 
impetuous, but the aged and temperate joined in pronouncing 
them to be unconstitutional and oppressive. They viewed 
them as deadly weapons aimed at the vitals of that liberty 
which they adored: as rendering abortive the generous pain* 
taken by their forefathers, to procure for them in the new 
world the quiet enjoyment of their rights: they were the sub¬ 
jects of their meditation when alone, and of their conversation 
when together. 

' Within a little more than amionth after the news of the 
Boston Port Bill had reached America, it waj| communicated 
from state to state; and a flame was kindled in almbet p very 
breast through these widely extended provinces. 

Such are tha^eflecta produced, such at all times are the 
advantages given to the intemperate or ill designing by harsh 
measures. Let the student, in the name of common sense, 
as well as humanity, be entreated to pause, and to suspect 
the approach of folly, or something worse, whenever, in the 
course of a misunderstanding with other countries, any 
measure which is called “ a measure of vigour” is proposed 
to him. 

u Within four months,” says Ramsay, “ from the very day 
on which the Boston Port Bdl reached America, tbe deputies 
of eleven provinces had convened in Philadelphia, and in 
four days more there was a complete representation of twelve 
colonies, containing three millions of people. The instruc¬ 
tions given to their deputies were various,’ but in general 
they contained strong professions of loyalty and constitutional 
dependence on the mother country. The framers of these 
acknowledged the prerogatives of the crown, in# disclaimed 
e very wish of separation from the parent state. On the other 
hand they were firm in declaring that they were entitled to all 
the rights of British bora subjects; and that the late acta res- 
panting MsfMehaaette were unconstitutional and oppressive. 
They specified the dels of which they oom plain ad; — terert 
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into, nonimportation and honaxpHrt4tkm rrmintinns, *ad 
prepared s ddres a nr tothe people of Great Britain mad the 
king. They then dinobed themselves * October, 1774, mud 
agreed to meet in May, 1775. • + 

“ Toe dedamtioDS and recommendations of congress were 
do sooner known than they were cheerfully obeyed. To 
relieve the distresses of the people of Boston, liberal collec¬ 
tions were made throughout the conies; a disposition to do, 
to suffer, and to accommodate, spread from breast to breast, 
and from colony to colony, beyond the reach of human calcu¬ 
lation—it seemed as though one mind had inspired the whole. 
In the midst of these sufferings, cheerfulness appeared in the 
face of all the people: they accounted everygibing cheap in 
comparison with liberty, and readily gave up 4hatever tended 
to endanger it The animation of the times rendered the' 
actofs in these^cenes above themselves, and excited them to 
deeds of self-denial, which the interested prudence of calmer 
seasons can scarcely credit” 

The fifth chapter of Ramsay exhibits the American view of 
the transactions that took place in Britain during the begin-W 
ning of 1776: this was the critical period of the contest 
Great Britain had commenced her measures of coercion, 
America of resistance; a body of men, the congress, had 
assembled, who were considered as thf organ through which 
the wishes and opinions of America were to be conveyed ; 
they had ^xhibited their cause to the British nation, they 
had petitioned the king. It was now to be seen in the 
conduct of the houses of parliament whether civil war was 
to ensue. Unhappily the address of the house, in answer to 
hi* majesty’s Speech declared for coercion, on the 9th of 
February, 1775. The force in America was to be properly 
increased. Lord Chatham and Mr. Burke in public, Dr. 
Franklin and others in public and private, aff laboured in 
?ain. ** The repeal of a few acts of.parliament,” says Ramsay, 
u won hi at this time have satisfied America. But, confident 
of victory, the ministers were deaf to petitions and reatoo- 
• trances. Thmt coercion which put the speediest end to the 
dispute, it was said, must be eventually the moat merciful ; 
•ad no vary long or effective resistance was expected. Vary 
reasonable observation* are here made by Ramsay; and be i . 
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erob candid eooagfa to O b serve, that, unfortunately for both 
coatrtfies, two oph n c cs Were generally befcevad, neither of 
which Wit *paimp*^rue in Ht utmost extent; knd oafr of 
Wblfc wet mbit assuredly fa bo. “ The minister nod -jpriia- 
metrt of England,” be says, “ proceeded oo the sdaa that the 
claims of the colonists amounted to abeolnte independence; 
that a Bated resolution to renounce the sovereignty of Great 
Britain was concealed nods’ the specions pretext of a redress 
of grievances. The Amwicans, on the other hand, were 
equally confident that the mother country not only harboured 
designs unfriendly to their interests, but seriously intended to 
introduce arbitrary government." 

There is probably considerable trtith in this observation of 
Ramsay, on this mutual mistake; and it should be a warning 
to all good and reasonable men to be very careful bow they 
listen, on the breaking out of a dispute, to tl^ asseverations 
of those whb are of an ardent temper. 

The sixth chapter of Ramsay is not less interesting than 
the former. The preparations on each side for the civil war; 
gtbe jealousy of liberty on the one side, the desire of supremacy 
on the other—these were cause and effect, and urged both 
parties, the one to insist on their demands, anththe other on 
submission. 

At Boston, in the fcean time, from the year 1768, even 
from so early a period as 1768, a military force had been 
stationed by England. “ The inhabitants were exasperated 
against the soldiers, and they against the inhabi&nts: the 
one were considered as the mere instruments of tyranny, the 
other as rioters and smugglers ; and there was a constant 
interchange of insulting words, looks, and gestures. At 
length, in App'l, 1775, the sword was drawn; the civil war 
commenced, and the blood of those who were killed at 
Lexington, jJfcrved,” says Ramsay, ** the firm cement of an 
extensive union. The A queries ns who fell were revered as 
martyrs who had died in the cause of liberty; resentment 
against, the British burned more strongly than ever: the 
military arrangements, which had been adopted for defending 
tie colonies from tbe # French and ladfens, were turned 
against the parent skate; forts, magazines, arsenals, were 
aeised by tie provincial militias; and the Lexington battle 
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oot only famished the Americans with a justifying apology 
for raising manway, bat,inspired them with idea* of their own 
prowess. Tbe language of the tame w#s, that it was better 
to dif freemen, than to dive slave*; otu^housea^ our towqjj'it 
was said, though destroyed by tbe Brlusl* fleets and armies, 
miy be rebuilt; bat liberty, once gone, is lost for ever. The 
pulpit, the press, the bench, and the bar, severally laboured 
to encourage tbe resistance that had been determined upon: 
religion was connected with patrioftsm ■ and in sermons, and 
in prayers, the cause of America was represented as the cause 
of Heaven; pastoral letters were written; a day of fasting 
and humiliation appointed ; a league and covenant had been 
formed in an earlier stage of the contest.” 

But nothing could apprize the inaccessible confidence of 
the British ministry how dangerous was the fury of a people, 
the descendants of republicans and fanatics, whom they were 
going by very unreasonable and very unjustifiable aggressions, 
to rouse into action. 

After tbe firgt conflict at Lexington, and the dreadful 
storming, which was thought necessary by the British, of tbe 
American intrenchments at Bunker’s Hill, both in 1775, tbe 
next event of very great consequence was the Declaration of 
Independence, in July, 1776. 

You will now observe the arguments that were used; you 
will see them in the very celebrated pamphlet of Paine (his 
Common Sense); a pamphlet whose effect was such, that it 
is quite a feature in this memorable contest You may now 
read it, and wonder how a performance not marked, as you 
may at first sight suppose, with any particular powers of 
eloquence, could possibly produce effects so striking. With¬ 
out entering fnto this question, 1 must ask you to consider 
what would have been bis materials ip the government of 
the parent country had continued mild and conciliatory as it 
was before the year 1763. He endeavoure to make out, in 
the first place, as no doubt he might, that it was better for 
the continent of America to be an independent nation, than 
to be dependent on an island threu. thousand miles ofll Bat 
when be comes to endeavour to anim a te the feelings, as he 
had before attempted to influence the Understandings, of bis 
countrymen, what were his words ? He writes, you will 
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tadfe&fe *&m. 

fi*tfitoihiH,-<aAer the comaoahpmftrt of kwt&txu - h* 
wttepasywMof proc uring thereto <Jiu$epeafarme. * ye*' r 
<J#*r the a&ir nt'fceatiegton ani'idif ganttjhT- 4H punker ‘ t 

But '• »*• -m ' *' - ', >. a * v . 

(Psme'« Copunen feme, p. f5.) * Men tempers 

look somewhat lightly over the offences of Britain, and gtHl 
bofiog for the beat, are apt to calf ont, ‘Come, dome,' we 
•ball be. friends again, for all this,'«But elamiofi the pamiaru 
and feeling of mankind, Bring the doetrinis of reetaxahstion 
i/% 0uek»totie of. nature, and then tell m whether ybn 
can hereafter lpve, houour f and ferthfuLly serve the power 
that hath carried.fira and sword into your land ? If yon can¬ 
not do all these, then you are only deceiving yourselves, and 
by your delay bringing rain npon your posterity. Your 
foioro connexion with Britain, whom you can nehher lore 
nor honour, will be forced and unnatural, and being formed 
only on the plan of present convenience, will, in a little time, 
fall into a relapse more wretched than the first. But, if you 
aay you can still pass tbte violations over, tjien, I ask, Hath 
your boa»e been burnt ? Hath your property been destroyed 
before your face ? Are your wife and children destitute of a 
bed to lie on, or bread to live on ? Have you lost a parent or a 
child by their hands, and you yourself the ruined and wretched 
survivor ? If you have not, then you are not a judge of those 
who have. But if you have, and still can shake hands with 
th^Jaurderera, then you are unworthy the name of husband, 
father, friend, or lover ; and, whatever may be your rank or 
title in life, you have the heart of a coward, and the-spirit of 
a syoophant.” 

No man, he afterwards declares, was a wanner wisher for 
reconciliation than himself, before this fatal Bhttk of Lex¬ 
ington. “Thousands,” says he “are already ruined by British 
barbMity; thousands more will probably suffer the same fete: 
tboas men have ojber feelings than us, who hare nothing 
«ffered. f make the aufesrer’s case my own, and I protest, 
***•*' * rg ra $ t ,4rire ti frean house and home, my property de- 
mroyod, aadug threemstapoes ruined, that u a awn, sensible 
^ oarer rehab the doctrine of recoocrSatjoti, 

or oc«Wir mjmtf booKd thereby.” 

“ There are thousands and ten thousands who 
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voold thinks gforioo* 4a expel ; 4pi* the continent that 
barbuwo* swahshwh.. power, which hath stirred up the 
Indian* tad- Negroes to destroy us: the cruelty bath a doable 
guilt, it is dealing hjutxliy by us, and treacherously by them, 
To talk, of, friendship with those in whSm our reason forbids 
us to hare fiuth, and otir affections, wounded through a thou¬ 
sand pores, instruct ue to detest, is madness and folly. Every 
day wears out the little remains of kindred between them and 
us ; and can there be-any thing to hope, that &s the relation¬ 
ship expires, the affection will increase'; or that wa shall agree 
better, when we have ten times more and greater concertos to 
quarrel over tb%P ever ? 

"Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye 
restore to uSTthe past ? Can you give to prostitution its former 
innocence?—Neither can ye reconcile Britain and ^merioa. 
The Just cord now is broken, the peopled England are pre¬ 
senting addresses against us. There are injuries which nature 
cannot forgive; she would cease to be nature if ahe did. As 
well can the lover forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as the 
continent forgive the murderers of Britain. The Almighty 
hath implanted in us these unextinguishable feelings for good 
and wise purposes.” 

Statesmen should, you see, be very careful how they pro¬ 
ceed to acts of positive hostility against the towns or inhabit¬ 
ants of any country with whom they ever intend to be on 
terms of alliance or kindness. u Never can true reconcile¬ 
ment grow, where wounds of deadly hat$ have pierced so 
depp,” It is of no consequence how unreasonably the sufferer*, 
or their leaders, or their governments may have conducted 
themselves before the quarrel has been urged to acts of 
aggression like these. Nature, when in affliction or agony, 
is deaf And blind, and totally insensible to *11 suggestions of 
reason, to all considerations of original right, and the law* of 
war and of nations: it clamours for nothing but vengeance; 
and men are urged to exasperation andrrenzy by the vary 
thought aod name of a people, whose soldier* have parsed 
th|pagh for* country, stabbing their • friend* and kindred, 
burning their bouses, or violating their wires and daugh¬ 
ters. - 

Dr, Sammy’s observations on the independence of America 
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be reed. , the «ftjr at Leringtan, in* April,. 1775, 
ted tbevnotber country to an odious point0#view; yet 
ha thinks far a twehremowth after, « majority cri b b ed only 
to be reeitabiisbsfl' as abbjeets of Great Britain tfa their 
Mcitot rights, of the popular leader* might have 

se cret ly wished SfifHfedepeodence from the. beginning of the 
controversy; bub their number, be conceives, to have been 
small, and* their sentiments not generally known.' The 
'coercion attemptedJjy the mother country, he considers as 
the cause that naturally produced the declaration of .indepen¬ 
dence ; and in the short space of two years, nearly three 
millions of people passed over from* the lore and duty of 
loyal subjects to the hatred and resentment of enemies. The 
people were encouraged by this measure, the declaration of 
independence, to besrup under the calamities of war; so were 
the army. s' . 

Paine gives the same representation, in his very.curious 
Letter to the Abb6 Raynal. “ It was this 1 measure that 
pledged," be says, “ their honour,' their interest, their every 
thing' and produced that glow of thought and energy of 
heart which enabled them to endure the gloomy campaign of 
1776.” “ And no doubt,” as Ramsay Observes, “ if the inter¬ 
ference of France was necessary, the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence was. The one was the price of the other.” 

The year 1776 was the most important in the contest In 
tjija year the people of America generally took their side. 
This great mass of t^e wealth, learning, and inflnence in all 
tlws southern colonies, and in most of the northern, was in 
favour of the American cause. Some aged persons were ex¬ 
ceptions ; a few too who had been connected with govern¬ 
ment] some also who feared the power of Great Britain, and 
others who doubted the perseverance of America ; bnf a great 
majority was resolved to hazard every thing. In the begin¬ 
ning id the y£ar 1276, the colonists were farmers, merchants, 
and mechanics; artts close, soldiers. 

fbe quotations I have thus made from Ratnsa^, abridging 
Ids' paragraphs, bat retaining his words, will give yo*w a 
geadNd Idfea of the feelings and reasonings of Americans 
during the different stages of the contest. Bear them in mind, 
and let aa now tarn to nonufor Anon mnvw *.—-1 
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feelings of the legislators and the people of England during 
. the same stages of the-same contest 

We,will refer, as I have announced to yon, to the Annual 
Register. The volumes of this work issued from the press year 
after year in succession; they are, therefore, the *ery mirrors of 
the public sentiment They exhibit the-Iiving state of affaire 
on each side of the Atlantic as they appeared at each period 
to some very active and intelligent observer, the writer of this 
work, whose proper business it was to observe. The author, 
as I have already mentioned, was Mr.* Buflce; but the impar¬ 
tiality, with which the arguments and views on each side the 
question are stated, is marvellous. 

Begin, if you please, with the eighth volume, for the year 
1765, and with the commercial regulations of Mr. G. Gren¬ 
ville; proceed to the Stamp Act, and you arrive immediately 
at the most clear indications of very general discontent and 
resistance all over America. This general discontent and re¬ 
sistance is the first point, and one of great consequence, and 
this is stated. In the pinth volume you have a description of 
the ruinous effects of this exercise of tBte right of Great Britain 
to tax America; the effects produced upon the trade and the 
manufactures on each side of the Atlantic. In Great Britain, • 
indeed men appear to beve been divided in opinion on jhe 
right of taxing America ; but on the power of coercing her by 
the military and naval force of this country there seems .to 
have been no difference of opinion. This point, at this period 
(in 1765), seems tp have been taken for granted. 

In 1766, however, the Stamp Act is repealed. It was re¬ 
pealed, because during this interval, and this only, the admi¬ 
nistration was in the hands of a portion of the Whig party, 
L°rd Rockingham and his friends, who, to their eternal 
honour, put their theories into practice, their principles of 
mild government, and showed an attention to the petitions 
°f men, who, whether right or wrong, thought they were in 
danger of being enslaved. But in the twelfth volume we have 
new attempts to enforce the right of taxation;. wo have the 
te* tax; and in the thirteenth, the arguments on each side of. 
•he question. What follows ? In the seventeenth volume we 
have the riots at Boston, the seizure of the Gasp6e sloop of 
w * r hy the populace ; and in consequence of these outrages, 

m 
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an act of parliament to shut up the port of Boeton; a dis¬ 
position to carry every thing to extremities on this aide the 
Atlantic; the fatal bill for regulating the constitution of 
Massachusetts; and even the obsolete act of Henry the 
Eighth revived and converted, in the most impolitic manner, 
to the most unexpected purpose, that of bringing offenders 
in America to be tried, if Decessary, in England. But the 
eighteenth volume opens with observing that the prognostics 
of the opposition had been all verified ; that the effect of 
these different acts had been all as injurious as possible; and 
in the second chapter we have in America the ominous meet¬ 
ing of a general congress in September, 1774. The in¬ 
structions given to the delegates appeared to the editor of the 
Annual Register, though sometimes violent, reasonable and 
good. The resolutions that were passed, though indicating 
resistance, were Btill of a defensive nature. And we, have 
next their declaration of rights, their petitions and memorials 
to the king, people of Great Britain, &c. &c. The strong point 
of their case seems to be, that they considered themselves as 
left in a state of hapjfcness and prosperity at the peace of 
1763, and that their wish was only to be restored to that 
former state, and nothing more. 

In the mean time, on all these important subjects, it is said 
by the Annual Register that a very general indifference pre¬ 
vailed in this country. Marvellous this, it may now be 
thought: America had resisted ; and there prevailed, it seems, 
a very general indifference ! Our young members of parlia¬ 
ment were probably occupied only with their dress, their 
equipage, and their clubs; our country gentlemen with their 
game laws, and their expected relief from the land tax: and 
they all, young and old, in town and out, left the affairs of 
the nation to those wiser heai^ which, they somewhat rashly 
supposed, mast of course be found in the cabinet! 

The philosophic views of the merchant^ and manufacturers, 
those of them who were not creditors of American houses, 
and likely to lose their property by the expected rupture, 
were, it seems, at this period, about the level of the gsy and 
grave trifiera 1 have just alluded to; and as it was thought 
that a countenance of resolution, if still maintained, would 
certainly awe the Americans into obedience, there was a kind 
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of general rote, it scans, that we were to go on, and that 
the ministry knew beat. Prudence in politics was supposed 
to be like the Christian charity that “ hopeth all things, and 
beliereth all things." 

The new parliament met in November, 1774. The ministry 
were indeed reproached with the failure of their predictions, 
and it was evident that the mare was not only mighty, but 
that they were all without a plan. Their critics, however, 
were only seventy-three (the number of opposition), and their 
admirers (themselves included), two hundred and sixty-four. 
The peers of the realm were too many of them distinguishable 
from their inferiors only by their titles. No other claim to 
superiority was visible. The wisdom of Lord Chatham, like 
the msdom of Mr. Burke, was exerted in vain. His assertions 
and advice should be compared with those of the peers in 
office who surrounded him in the house. The ministers had 
taken their ground (in 1774 ) ; the supremacy of Great Britain 
was to be enforced ; the Americans could not persevere, as 
they held, in their systems of self-denial and schemes of 
nonimportation ; they could not, it was said, become soldiers. 
Franklin, with a petition, was not heard ; some of the com¬ 
mercial bodies fared not much better; and the numliers of 
ministry and opposition in the two houses (the measures of 
the proportion of reasonableness and unreasonableness in 
each) were about two to one in the upper, and three to one in 
the lower. The proportion was better in the upper house on 
account of the great Whig families found there. 

We have next some vacillating conduct of Lord North, and 
even a kind of conciliatory scheme actually proposed by him 
in his place, amid the alarm of his friends, and the amazement 
of alL This was the celebrated occasion when he was upon 
his legs nine different times to#nsay what be had said, because 
what he bad certainly said was found so unpalatable to his 
fneDds and supporters. The brighter rays of peace, it seems, 
that shot athwart his speech, were unwelcome visitant# on 
his own aide of the house “the reign of chaos and old night;” 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot, Wedderbume, and at last the minister 
himself, were forced to huddle up in fogs and gloom the rain¬ 
bow tint# that might have indicated too soon that the storm 
wa* passing away. 
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Bat the storm was not to pass away: force was in fact to 
be tried; and tbe force determined upon was declared by the 
opposition to be, as it afterwards proved, inadequate to effect 
its purpose. We hare, in the mean time, very great unanimity 
in America; the petition from New York, made under very 
particular circumstances, rejected, as well as Mr. Burke’s 
conciliatory motion, by the British House of Commons. The 
civil war, therefore, begins in April, 1775. What follows? 
At the end of the first campaign, at the end of 1775, a regular 
army, of the most unquestionable discipline and valour, ten 
thousand men, with all their proper accompaniments of artil¬ 
lery and a naval force, sent out in this impolitic manner to 
conquer America, had achieved—what? The conquest of 
Bunker’s Hill! that is, had conquered of the great continent 
of America just as much spate as lay covered, at the end of 
the action, with the dead and the dying. • 

It was but a cheerless beginning of this unhappy contest to 
have coals, and faggots, and vegetables, and vinegar, and hay, 
oxen and sheep, transported three thousand miles across the 
Atlantic, for the support of the gallant men who were sent to 
reduce the Americans to obedience. Very lucrative contracts 
might indeed be made by individuals, and they and their 
connexions might swell the clamours (they certainly did), in 
and out of parliament, for the right of taxing America. But 
all this might happen while the English channel was strewed, 
as it was strewed, with the floating carcases of the animals 
that were continually perishing in the transports, and while 
the streets of Boston, our military station, were filled with 
complaints* and its hospitals with sickness. 

One effort more was made by congress. About August, 
1775, Mr. Penu arrived in London with a petition to the king, 
subscribed by all the members of congress, and called by the 
Americans “ the olive-branch." In Ameri^ it might be ealled, 
what it was thought, the olive-branch; but darkness and 
tempest still dwelt on the face of the waters, and there was no 
resting place for him who bore it. Mr. Penn was informed 
by the minister that no answer could be returned. 

This seems an epoch in the dispute: it should be examined 
by those who mean to reap the instruction of history. The 
reasonings of the different parties, and descriptions of men in 
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and out of parliament, at this particular period—the middle 
and ckwe of the year 1775—are very remarkable. They will 
illustrate, I apprehend, the influence of those causes which I 
have ventured to propose in explanation of the conduct of 
the mother country ; the general ignorance of the real nature 
of our commercial prosperity; the vulgar notions, on political 
subjects, into which communities are always liable to fall; 
and the very high principles of government which people of 
property and respectability, under any mixed constitution, are 
always too ready to insist upon. 

Many of the first members in opposition (I quote from the 
Aunual Register), both peers and commoners, it , das expected, 
during the session, were more likely to be found in the Tower 
for treasonable practices, than in their places in the two 
houses (Sir G. Saville and Lord Rockingham in the Tower !) 
And Mr. Penn declared at the bar of the House of Lords, 
that, during the whole of his stay in London, he had never 
been asked a single question relative to America, by any 
minister or person in power whatever. 

During the first half of the year 1776, the war was, it 
seems, in England not unpopular. National rights were 
supposed to be invaded; national burdens, it was expected 
(ludicrous expectations !) would be alleviated. The expenses 
of the contest were not yet felt; and the hospitals and fields 
of battle were at a distance. A general carelessness to the 
present and the future—perhaps the effects of prosperity— 
was very observable in the people of England at this time. 
The declaration of independence had, it seems, in the latter 
part of 1776, an unfortunate effect. Instead of showing the 
people how great had been the mistakes of their rulers, it 
rather tended to unite them in support of men, who had 
always adviged coercive measures, and who insisted, that 
independence had* been the secret object of the American 
patriot* from the first. The war was considered as unavoid¬ 
able, and almost as one of self-defence. The king’s speech, 
fh* debate* in parliament, and the conversations in private 
*°ciety, breathed nothing but accusation* against the Ameri¬ 
cans, approbation of our own conduct, and resolutions to 
rtaist rebellion, and chastise ingratitude. 

An enlightened reasoner upon the affairs of mankind 
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would rather hare been occupied all this time, in considering; 
bow far it might be wise for Great Britain to make the best 
of a conjuncture of circumstances so unfortunate, and to have 
attempted some scheme of confederation, or amity and alliance 
with America, on the principle of acknowledging at once 
that independence which they had asserted. Such would 
certainly hare been the advice of Dean Tucker, and probably 
of Mr. Robinson: but a community is generally at fifty years' 
distance from its real philosophers. The majorities in the 
two houses, on amendments of a conciliatory nature, were 
two hundred and forty-two to eighty-seven in the lower, and 
one hundreC^and twenty-six to ninety-one in the upper. The 
opposition about this time seem even to have seceded, and 
given up their efforts. It is very difficult, no doubt, for men 
of rank and intelligence to attend with the patience of phy¬ 
sicians, and watch over the diseases of the public mind ; but 
the misfortune is, these secessions never awaken any sym¬ 
pathy in the country, and uniformly fail in their purpose. 
This particular secession, however, gave occasion to a very 
remarkable composition, which is now regularly published in 
Burke’s works. It was intended as an address to the king 
on the subject of this secession, or rather on the general sub¬ 
ject of American politics. Being addressed to the sovereign, 
it could neither have the faults, nor some of the particular 
merits, of Mr. Burke’s other compositions. But it is in its 
matter very weighty ; it is vety fine, level writing, and quite a 
model in its way. 

The campaign of 1777 was marked by the successes of 
General llowe, and the misfortunes of General Burgoyne; 
but the result of two decided victories, on the part of the 
former, was only the possession of Philadelphia, aUd as much 
of the adjacent country as the British commanded by their 
arms. The result of the misfortunes of the latter was the 
qptire surrender and capture of the royal army. 

The general conclusion from the whole was, that the 
country presented difficulties that were insurmountable, and 
that the enemy could not be brought to engage without his 
consent• that the enbjugation, therefore, of the continent was 
, impossible. 

The English ministers drew no such lessons from these 
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events; but the French did, and immediately resolved to join 
the Americans. 

The opposition, even before the news of the capture of 
General Burgoyne had arrived, remonstrated loudly, and with 
great force of argument, against any further attempts at 
coercion, but in vain. Their amendments were negatived in 
the commons, two hundred and forty-three to eighty-six; in 
the lords, notwithstanding the exertions and predictions of 
Lord Chatham, ninety-seven to twenty-eight. Interest of 
money, it seems, rose; the stocks fell; and so did the value 
of real estates. The country gentlemen looked blank, and 
perceived that all was wrong; but not knowing how to set 
things right, acquiesced in whatever was proposed to them; 
silently indeed, but they acquiesced. 

In the opening of the year 1778, Lord North brought in his 
conciliatory bills, and produced his creed on the general 
subject 'of the American troubles. Neither the creed nor the 
bills were very good, but they were both three years too 
late. Reproaches followed from Mr. Fox at Ins tardy wis¬ 
dom; and his followers and the country gentlemen sat in 
mixed indignation and despair. Lord Carlisle was afterwards 
the bearer of this vain attempt at accommodation* It is 
impossible for either nations or individuals, in the manage¬ 
ment of a dispute, to have the benefit of two opposite chances. 
They may be, from the first, moderate, pacific, magnani¬ 
mous ; they will thus secure dkrtain advantages, and they 
will lose possible advantages. They may, on the contrary, be 
haughty, warlike, and selfish; their chances and advantages 
will then be the reverse of the former. It is impossible to 
unite the two. 

France joined in March, 1778 : the ministry and the 
people of England were furious, though the opponents of the 
American War had always predicted the event. The only 
question with these opponents of the war now was, whether""- 
America should not immediately be acknowledged an inde¬ 
pendent power. All idea of the coercion of America must 
have been now, among reasonable men, at an end. But the 
minster* waited till another royal army was lost, under Lord 
Cornwallis; and they had then only to consider, how they 
eoq^d keepjttn Americans in check, protect the West India 
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island*, pacify Ireland, and save England itself from the 
superior fleet* of the enemy. 

Such vu the unhappy situation to which the American 
contest was at last brought by men who were debaters in 
parliament, but not statesmen. Their last conciliatory effort 
reached America in April, 1778. “ There was a day,’-’ replied 
General Washington to Governor Trumbull, “ there was a 
day, when even this step, from our then acknowledged parent’ 
state, might have been accepted with joy and gratitude ; but 
that day, sir, is past irrevocably.” 

What I have now delivered to you, borrowing my materials 
from Ramsay and the Annual Register, will give you some 
general notion of the instruction to be derived from a com¬ 
parison of the opinions and feelings of the inhabitants of 
America, with those of the people of this country at each 
corresponding period. 

This kind of instruction may be still further amplified, by 
a reference to the memoirs of Gibbon. Look at bis private 
letters, and observe the passages when any mention is made 
of America. I had extracted several of them, meaning to 
read them to you, but I forbear, lest I should dwell too long 
upon a lesson that is, from the first to the last, sufficiently 
striking. 

Of the powers of the mind of Gibbon I need not speak, 
and I must confess, that the few sentences which appear in 
his confidential letters, whei written by such a man, and 
when contrasted, as they should be, with what in the mean 
time was passing in America, appear to me to speak volumes. 
Gibbon lived in the first society in London, with Lord North 


and his friends; was a member of parliament, and acquainted, 
no doubt, in a general manner, with their reasonings and 
measures. The lively, superficial glance, which he casts 
upon these momentous transactions, must have been much 
the same with that of other people of consequence and talents 
around him; and it it in the same careless, unfeeling, and 
presumptuous manner, that men in easy circumstances, and 
men of rank and fortune, are but too often talking, writing, 
and voting, on all concerns of national policy, not immediately 
connected with their own personal interests. It is necessary 
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oast recommend them to your perusal, that a more lamentable 
inattention than is displayed in these letters of Mr. Gibbon, 
fmm first to last, to all the facts, and to all the principles that 
;>ropetiy belonged to this great snbject of America, one more 
striking, and if duly considered, one more valuable, cannot 
be offered for your instruction. I do not quote them, not 
jnly for the reasons I have mentioned, but because the letters 
ire every where full of spirit and entertainment, aod must, of 
course, be read by every man of education. I must again 
md again repeat, that these things are, and ought to be, 
i warning to us, how we suffer ourselves to be guilty of such 
Faults in matters of national policy, as even the talents of 
Gibbon did not protect him from : how we are either arro¬ 
gant, or selfish, with regard to foreign nations; arbitrary in 
3ur notions of government, or consenting to the shfrt-sighted, 
petty, paltry expedients of vulgar politics. 

For Lord North on this occasion, a man of fine talents and 
aiild temper, there can be no excuse. He must have been 
guilty of acquiescing in measures, the general folly of which 
be must have resolved to shut out from his view. Either 
this, or he is an example to show that wit and eloquence, and 
icuteness and dexterity in debate are one thing, while deci¬ 
sion, elevation, strength, and clearness of understanding, such 
is are indispensable in the rulers of mankind, are quite another. 
He slumbered on, amid the downy pleasures of patronage 
and social regard; amid shifts And expedients, and discredit¬ 
able failures, vernal hopes, and winter disappointments; 
uniformly a year too late in every project he formed, and 
while he talked of having followed up the system of his 
preddltessore, of not being the original author of a dispute 
from which he could not disengage himself, and of having 
pursuA the conduct recommended to him by the advice of 
parliament and the wishes of the nation (the unfair excuses 
these, the palliatives of bad ministers at all times), he saw 
the empire gradually dismembered, his administration ending 
in defeat and disgrace, and his character and fame aa a 
statesman in the opinion of posterity, lost for ever. This is 
not to pug too harsh a judgment upon him, nor is it to judge 
after the event; nothing is now known that was not then, 
kwyrn, and nothing happened that was not repeatedly pre- 
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dieted. It «u known, fo% instance, tbat the Americans were, 
on their first settlement, republicans; that the Pelhams and 
tha Walpoles, had carefully abstained from stirring the critical 
question of American taxation; the difficulties and irritations 
connected with the restraint of the contraband trade of the 
colonies were also known. The spirit shown 6n the subject 
of the Stamp Act, both ou its enactment and on its repeal, 
was a matter of the most perfect notoriety. Lord North, 1 
and his predecessors, Lord Grenville and Charles Towoshend, 
bad nothing to learn with respect to the influence of posts 
and places on the miftds of men; and it was known very well, 
that the crown had no very extensive or effective influence, 
arising from its patronage in North America. It was clear, 
therefore, that the precise merit of every measure, and its 
agreeabler&as to the notions, habits, and interests of the 
people, were points of the utmost consequence. These 
ministers were aware, or might have been, tbat this fight of 
taxation was the particular point on which the Americans 
were sensitive. Fanaticism, as it is well known, made a 
part of the national character of America. Its transition 
from religious to civil liberty was very intelligible; it was 
part of the instruction even of our own history, in the times 
of Charles I. It was known that a state of independence 
from the mother country was (at least might very possibly be) 
the ambition of many bolder spirits in America: again, that 
this was even the state to which the prosperity of large and 
distant colonies naturally tends. Every one was aware, that 
different opinions existed in America on the justice of the 
claims of Great Britain; it waB therefore the obvious policy of 
the rulers of Great Britain so to deport themselves, that^bose, 
who in America undertook their defence, should have as good 
a case as possible against the opposite party. All these 
things were or might have been known and understood, and 
when all that was requested by the petitions from America 
was, in a word, only the renewal of their situation at the 
peace in 1763, only a return to the old system; what are we 
to say, when we see these petitions disregarded, troops sent 
to Boston, soldiers hired from Germany to force into sub¬ 
mission such as immense continent as America, situated on 
the other aide of the Atlantk! 
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There is a progress is these things, but it is from mistake 
to folly, from folly to fault, from fault to crime; it is at least 
from ftult, to the Bhedding of blood in a quarrel, of which the 
theoretical justice mast hare been confessed by every one to 
have been a patter of some debate, but of which the issue, 
whatever direction it might take, could not have been well 
expected by any one to be favourable to the real interests of 
the mother country, if the question was once reduced to a 
question of arms,* 

• I tad observed, in tbe above Leclure, “ (list for Lord North there could 
be do excusewbat excuse there is, t have lately, many years after, had an 
opportunity of ascertaining. [ have seen papers which show, that Lord 
North, after the affair at Saratoga, from the beginning of the year 1778, 
made every effort to procure from the lung permission to resign. These 
efforts were continually repeated for a long period, but in vain: tbe king 
could noi give up the idea of coercing America, and therefore could nol 
part with' the only man wbo was, he thought, fit to manage the House of 
Commons. 
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I N my last lecture I endeavoured to exhibit to you the 
different views that were taken of the same measures and 
events by the Americans on the one side, and by the British 
ministers and people on the other. I alluded to passages in 
the account given by Ramsay, and to passages in the Annual 
Register; these I recommended to your study. I did so 
because men fail in the management of a dispute, whether as 
statesmen or individuals, chiefly because they never enter into 
the particular views and feelings of those to whom they are 
opposed. Of this fault in mankind no instances can be 
produced more strong than those which I yesterday exhibited. 
Paine, the popular writer of America, considered the English 
nation as one with which no terms ware to be kept—as a 
“ hellish nation,” and her soldiers as “ murderers,” yet were 
these soldiers sent to enforce the measures of Lord North, 
the most amiable of men, who thought the sovereignty lay in 
the parent state; that in the rights of sovereignty was included 
the right of taxation, and as far as the moral part of the case 
was concerned, believed himself perfectly justified in asserting 
the supremacy of Great Britain. In this opinion he was 
supported by a decided majority of the English nation in and 
out of parliament, while the pamphlet of Paine, whatever may 
be justly thought of the coarseness and fury of such terms as 
I have mentioned, was universally read and admired in Ame¬ 
rica, and is said to have contributed most materially to the 
vote of independence passed by congress in 1776. Again, 
the representations of Ramsay, as as the known facts, 
display the violence, with which the Americans reasoned and 
felt, while the pnges of the Annual Register shAv how indif¬ 
ferent or bow ignorant were in the mean time the generality 
of the English people. These are edifying examples of the 
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nature of tbe hnmaa mind to tbcwe who will reflect upon them, 
and us Mch 1 yesterday recommended them to your atten¬ 
tion i refer to whichever side of the Atlantic you choose, the 
instruction will be found. I am, however, not speaking to 
Americans, and it is more fit that I should dwell upon the 
faults which we ourselves exhibited, more particularly as they 
lost us half our empire. Certainly there was in England and 
in ho 1 statesmen a total inattention to the particular character, 
feelings, and opinions of the American people; and to direct 
your reflection to this particular part, and most important part 
of the subject, was, as 1 have already mentioned, the business 
of the lecture of yesterday. But I meant you also to see at the 
same time what I conceive to be the great political lesson of 
the American dispute—the impolicy of harsh government; and 
this, which is the lesson of the American dispute, is also the 
grest lesson of history. I have never failed to point it out to 
you. There is an instance of this kind very memorable in the 
annals of Europe, to which I called your attention in a former 
lecture: as it bears a certain resemblance in many important 
points to the case before us, I will now again allude to it, and 
again request you to consider it; it is the instance of the 
Low Countries and Spain. It can scarcely be necessary to say 
that no comparison is intended between the project of intro¬ 
ducing the Inquisition in the one case and the Stamp Act in 
the other; but there is a certain analogy in the want of policy 
in the two cabinets at these different periods, which is suffi¬ 
ciently strong to be worth your observation ; in each case the 
great question was coercion or not—harsh government or 
mild. 

The lessons of history are neglected by those who are too 
intemperate to listen to any admonition, from whatever 
quarter it may come, and by thoft who have not philosophy 
enough either to relish historical inquiries, or to separate 
priwBples from tbe particular circumstances by which they 
may be surrounded. 

To mark, however, the common appearance of any great 
principles in the cas^ that is past, and in the case before us, 
is to read history with proper advantage; and to see, or not to 
see, instruction of this kind, is the great distinction between 
the statesman who may be trusted in critical times, and the 
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mere man of office, who, in *B inch critical times, is more 
likely to injurs than to sane hi* country. * 

In a forinor iectnre, when allocliug -to the great struggle 
between Spain and the Low Countries, as I have already Mid, 
I mentioned the analogy in many important points between 
this great contest and our own American dispute. 1 hare 
since found, on examining the debates in the commons, that 
the instance of the Flemings, and their successful resistance 
to the Spanish monarchy, was not overlooked; it was alluded 
to by Governor Johnstone, and it is probable that be insisted 
upon it at Sbrae length. I Bhall make a short reference to the 
historian Bentivoglio, and take the common translation, that 
you may not be listening to any representations of mine. 
Yon will see the leading points of similarity, I doubt not, 
without any assistance from me. 

“ The council of Spain,” Bays Bentivoglio, “ was full of 
eminent personages; among the rest, the Duke of Alva and the 
Duke of Feria were in great esteem both with the king and 
council; these two were of different opinions. Upon a certain 
day, then, when the king himself was in council to resolve 
what was to be done, the Duke of Feria spake thus ‘ To 
provide for the evils with which Flanders is afflicted, it is very 
necessary first to know the causes, and these without doubt 
ought chiefly to be attributed to the terror which the inquisi¬ 
tion and other edicts have infused into that country. The 
Flemish have apprehended, and do apprehend now more than 
ever, to have their consciences violated by such ways, and to 
undergo all other greater affliction and misery; and this is 
what has made them fall at last into so many and so heinous 
outrages. Flanders at present labours under a firerray of fear, 
if I may so call it. If the bare Dame of inquisition hath put 
Flanders into such commotions, what will that nation do 
when they shall see themselves threatened with the forces of 
a foreign army ? What fear, what horror, will they tffcreat 
conceived They will believe that the government of Spain 
will be by force brought into Flanders; that their privileges 
will be violated, their institutions overthrown, their faults 
severely punished, their liberties oppressed by governors, and 
finally be boned under citadels. 

“ * People's fear doth oft times degenerate into desperation ; 
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go the Flemings growing desperate, and the nobility cbaking 
themselves no longer under covenants and petitions, nor the 
common people falling into Blight tumults, but the whole 
country going into a general rebellion, all may, with one 
accord, oppose our forces, and not suffer them to enter; and 
gay the Flemish were not apt enough of themselves to n^tke 
this opposition, will they peradventure want neighbours who 
will use all means to incite them thereunto ? But let it be 
granted that our troops are suffered to enter, are we any whit 
the more secure, the country may not alter afterwards, and be 
troubled ? Great punishments must certainly b^undergone, 
and force muBt divers ways be secured by greater force. The 
people there will then begin to despair more than ever; they 
will call punishment oppression, and seventy tyranny; citadels, 
yokes; and garrisons, chains, and fetters; and thus at last they 
will, break out into rebellion and arms. Thus will the war be 
kindled, nor do I know that it will be afterwards as easily 
ended as it would have been easy at first not to have begun 
it. Nature, by the strong situation of seas and rivers, will 
fight for them; they themselves will fight desperately in 
defence, as they will say, of themselves, wives, children, and 
liberty. The opulency of their own country wall furnish them 
with gallant forces, and much more the opportunity of their 
neighbours; on the contrary, how heavy a burden of war will 
your majesty be to sustain ! Succours at so great a distance 
will prove very slow, and very costly both by sea and land. 
The event of war is always uncertain, and fortune, which 
m other human accidents is content with a part, will have 
here the whole dominion. If the success prove favourable to 
your majesty, the victory will be bought with blood, and 
Against the blood of your subjects ; but if the contrary should 
fall out, which God forbid, not only men but states would be 
lost; and so at last, by too deplorable«event, we should be 
taught bow much fair means would have been better than 
harsh proceedings. It is to these fair means that I exhort 
you, and that by all means you give over any thought of the 
<%r. Every province, every kingdom, has its particular 
nature, like unto human bodies. One government is proper 
for Spain, another for the Indies, another for the states in 
Italy, and so likewise for others in Flanders, Let the Flemish 
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then be permitted to enjoy their government in Flanders. 
Free them from all suspicion either of inquisition, foreign 
forces, or any other more dreadful violence: that one contrary 
may care another; so the people’s fears ceasing, the contrary 
commotions will cease. Let the punishment of a few serve 
for the example of all, that it may be laid where the country 
will be least exasperated thereby. In fine, clemency becomes 
a prince : other people are capable of other virtues.’ ” 

But the Duke of Alva thought not so; like the fallen angel 
of Milton, and like other fallen angels in cabinets and 
senates, * 

“ His sentence was for open war.” 

“ ' To begin,’ sayg he, ' where the Duke of Feria ended, 
I shall both truly and freely deny that it is in your majesty's 
power to use clemency, which virtue, ill-used, degenerates jnto 
abject servility. How will you endure to receive laws in 
Flanders instead of giving them ? What remains now but that 
the Flemish, who on all occasions boast themselves to be as 
well free as subjects, having denied all obedience to the church, 
may also altogether deny it to you ? So a second Schwitzer's 
commonwealth shall be seep to arise, or rather Egmont, and 
the other authors of so many base novelties, shall boldly divide 
these provinces among themselves. The affaire of Flanders 
now lean this way, and Bhall we talk of pardon ? Shall the 
church lose its patrimony ? your crown so many opuleDt 
countries? Is not your authority impugned on all sides bjr 
covenants, petitions, and a thousand other perfidious practices? 
You have heard them sufficiently already in using only fair 
means. To what end has so long patience and dissimulation 
served, unless to make the disorders still the greater, and the 
authors thereof more audacious ? My opinion is, that without 
more delay you sen dean army into those provinces. Will the 
Flemish dare to oppose the entrance of your forces ? as if it 
was as easy to raise an army as a conspiracy,'and that the 
rabble rout will be as ready to fight against armed squadrons 
as they have been^pwage war so wickedly against the satyed 
images and altars. France is wholly on fire with civil war; a 
woman sits at the helm of government in England. What can 
be feared from the divided princes of Germany ? .Moreover, 
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your c*« will be theirs; all p&nces will be concerned in the 
people’s disobedience; the example reaches always to all. 
Moreover,* when ever was your empire in greater power and 
tranquillity? Yoar force* will then, withont any manner of 
difficulty, be received in Flanders; and if the frenzy, as it is 
termed, of fear, bnt which is indeed of perfidiousness, make 
the Famish frill blindfully into open rebellion, why ought not 
your forces hope for all good success against them; yours 
which will be so just and so potent against theirs, which are 
tumultuary, managed by abject men; rebels to their God and 
to their prince ? We shall see the rebellion suppressed almost 
as soon as born, by those which shall now enter Flanders. 
Doubtlessly there are variety of governments, but there can be 
no variance in the bond of obedience which is due by the 
people unto their prince. Subjects are bom with this law, and 
when they go about to break it, it is they that use violence; 
they receive it not. Your majesty shall not then use force, save 
only to suppress force, nor sharp remedies, till after having bo 
long in vain used moderate ones. The wound is degenerated 
into a gangrene; it requires fire and sword.’ ” 

So thought the Duke of Alva, and fire and sword were 
applied. The result was, that he 4 returned from the Low 
Countries, as in after times did the generals of England from 
America, unable to accomplish the subjection of men whom 
he had despised : men who might have been retained in obedi¬ 
ence by the mild counsels of the Duke of Feria; but who 
could se^in his sharp remedies, as he termed them, nothing 
but an excess of cruelty and injustice, that dissolved at once 
all the ordinary bonds of affection and allegiance. 

Other instances might be produced from history; the wis¬ 
dom, the duty of mild government I conceive to be the great 
but disregarded lesson of all history. 

Passing now from the first part of'the general subject, the 
origin of the dispute, the se^jnd seems to be the conduct 
of It * 

The student will be already impatient to know how it 
could poasibly happen that the fleets andflurmies of this 
country could be successfully resisted by those who had 
neither; why Howe did not drivrf Washington from the field; 
•dry regular armies of acknowledged skill and bravery did 

2 P F 
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not diiperoe every irregular isnnbinatirra of men whenever 
they appeared; support the governor* of the provinces in 
the enforcement of British acts of parliament, and by the 
assistance of the loyalists, partly by persuasion and partly 
by force, assert and establish the sovereignty of the mother 
country. 

Now, to answer this general question, it is neces&ry to 
read the history of the American War. The authorities you 
must more particularly consult are, Washington’s Letters, and 
the Life of Washington, by Marshall; Stedman’s History of 
the American War, and the examination into the conduct of 
Sir Wiliam Howe by the House of Commons, which you will 
find given in the debates. 

1 will allude tp this general subject of the conduct of the 
war in the case of Sir William Howe, not only to exhibit to 
you the proper means of answering to yourselves a very 
natural question, but for the sake of drawing your,attention 
to other topics perhaps still more important. For instance, 
I Bhall refer to the Letters of Washington, and to the Life of 
Washington, and the extracts I shall produce in the first 
place will enable you, and can alone enable you, to judge of 
the merit of Washington himself, the great character of the 
last century. In the next place, they will still further substan¬ 
tiate several of the points I have already been endeavouring 
to establish—the faults and follies, I mean, of England : you 
will see the most constant and extreme distress exhibited by 
Washington iu these letters. The great inference you are to 
draw is therefore not only how great must have been the want 
of enterprise in Sir William Howe, but how great must ham 
been the original impolicy and subsequent mismanagement of 
the quarrel on our'part, so to exasperate the Americans that 
they should think of beginning, of prosecuting, of persevering 
in a system of resistance under difficulties so serious, distresses 
so painful, privations so intolerable. 

There are other conclusions to be drawn from these docu¬ 
ments—the superiority, I am sorry to say, of regular armies 
over all and every description of militia: conclusions, too, with 
respect to the republican character, and those very unfavour¬ 
able to it; its ridiculous jealousy, its impracticable nature, 
its ooareenbss, its harshness. Lastly, jou will observe that 
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while you art reeding these accounts of the distresses end 
difficulties ©f Washington, you are, in fact, passing over, in 
your perusal, the materials of the most .serious charge that l 
think can be brought against the American leaders in this 
dispute, because it is not quite enough that there should 
be right on the aide of those who mean to resist; there 
should also be a fair, and indeed more than a fair, chance of 
success. Men cannot be otherwise justified in leading qp 
their countrymen into measures which will be considered by 
their rulers, or oppressors, if you please, as rebellion, and 
punished as such by fire and sword. Of all the questions that 
occur in the whole of this dispute, this seems to me one of 
the most difficult, whether the very able men who composed 
the congress (admitting the justice of the cause), did or did 
not hurry on the resistance of their countrymen at too great a 
rate, and embark in the fearful enterprise of open rebellion to 
the mother country, with means far too disproportionate to 
the occasion. Of this it will be said the actors in the scene 
were the best, and can be the only judges, and that at least 
they were justified by the event. 

Perhaps not—the difficulties they had to struggle with 
were all most obviously to be expected ; while the causes of 
their success, some of them (and those very important), were 
not bo: no one, for instance, could have presupposed such 
a want of Bkill and enterprise in the British ministers and 
generals. 

On the whole, though the attempt of Great Britain perma¬ 
nently to establish a system of taxation by force was, from 
the first, not a little hopeless, from the distance and imprac¬ 
ticability of the country, and the spirit and unanimity of the 
inhabitants; and though it was an attempt that could not 
ultimately jbe successful; still it must be allowed on the other 
side, that the American leaders won the independence of their 
country at a much lest expease of carnage and desolation 
(long as the war lasted) than they had any reason to expect. 
Rut you must consider the books which I have mentiofted. 
In the mean time I will make some references to these 
authorities, and as much as possible use the words I find In 
them, as I have before done while adverting to the history of 
Ramsay. There is a small volume purporting to be Letters 
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of Washington, and in which <«re included several to Mn. 
Waihixgtati ,• these are not genuine. Those Letters which arc 
authentic rest upon the authority of an appeal t% Mr. Pinck¬ 
ney, at that time the American amljpssador. They do not 
descend lower than December, 1778; they comprehend but 
a part of what the editor has collected. On the whole, these 
letters rather disappoint expectation ; they partake too much 
o£ the nature of Btate papers. They were, indeed, addressed 
to congress, and are written in a manner so calm and sedate, 
that they give but an imperfect portrait of what we wish to 
see—the various hopes and disappointments that must have 
4 affected the mind of Washington in the course of so singular 
a contest. They make out, however, two main points: that 
Washington, while of a temperament on great occasions the 
most deliberate and reasonable, always considered the cause 
of America as the cause of freedom and right; secondly, that 
his difficulties were such as no general was ever before able to 
contend with, for so long a continuance. 

These letters, indeed, stop short at the end of 1778; but 
these points would only have been more fully displayed, if 
they had been continued to the end of the contest. Wash¬ 
ington took the command immediately after the affair at 
Bunker's Hill, in 1775; want of gunpowder was the first 
difficulty, in June, 1775; the defence of lines so extensive is 
the second ; the want of money, engineers, &c. kc. immedi¬ 
ately follow; and no dependence, the general officers told 
him, could be put on the militia for a continuance in camp, 
or regularity and discipline during tbe short time they might 
stay. “In the mean time,” says he (July, 1775), “ there are 
materials for a good army, a great number of able-bodied 
men, active, zealous in the cause, and of unquestioned cou¬ 
rage.” In August, 1775, he observes, “the enecpy, finding 
us so well prepared, mean to bombard us out of our present 
line of defence; or are waiting in expectation that the colo¬ 
nists must sink under the weight of the expense, or the 
prospect of a winter campaign, so discouraging to our troops, 
as to break up our army.” These were, no doubt, the expec¬ 
tations of the British commanders. “ Oar situation,” he 
says, “ in the article of powder, is more alarming than I hsd 
the most distant idea of, not more than nine r&ind* a man.” 
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la September, 1775, he says to congress, M My situation is 
inexpressibly distressing, to see the winter frost approaching 
upon a naked army, the time of their service within a fe^r 
weeks of expiring, aod(kno provision yet made for such im¬ 
portant events. The military chest is totally exhausted; the 
paymaster has not a single dollar; the quartermaster the 
same ; the greater part of the troops are not far from mutiny, 
upou the deduction from their stated allowances: if there is 
not more punctuality in future, the army must absolutely 
break up,” &c, Ac. 

In October, 1775, he says, " Gage is recalled; five regi¬ 
ments and a thousand marines are ordered out; no prospect 
of accommodation, but the ministry determined to push the 
war to the utmost.” In November, 1775, he says, “ As there 
is every appearance that this coritest will not be soon decided, 
would it not be eligible to raise two battalions?” At the end 
of November, 1775, he says, “ Our situation is truly alarming; 
and of this General Howe is well apprized : it was the common 
topic of conversation when the people Left Boston last Friday. 

I am making the best disposition I can for our defence, throw¬ 
ing up redoubts,” &c. 

Howe was all this time at Boston and Bunker’s Hill; 
Washington not far distant, in an intrenched* camp at Cam¬ 
bridge. In December, 1775, he says, “ The major part of 
the Connecticut troops were last 'Friday going away with 
their arms and ammunition; we have, however, by threats, 
persuasion, and the activity of the people of the country, 
w ho sent back many of them who liad set out, prevailed upon 
the most part to stay. In January, 1776, he observes to 
congress, “ It is not in the pages of history, perhaps, to 
furnish a case like ours; to maintain a post, within musket 
shot of the enemy, for six months together without powder, 
and at the same time to disband oue army and recruit 
another, within that distance of twenty old British regiments, 
is more,'probably, than ever was attempted.” His letter of 
January 14, 1776, opens thus, “ I am exceedingly sorry that 
I must call the attention of congress to the state of our army, 
which is truly alarming, See. Ac. Supplies are wanting, and 
the enlistinm goes on so slow, that it almost seems at an 
end.” ^ 
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His letter of February 9, 1776, tra* intend*! to show 
congress the difference that mart e?er «srift‘between regular 
ayldi^re and all aorta of militia, or men who enhafc for a abort 
time, and may leave the army wt^n in pretence of the 
enemy. His observations, drawn from bis own experience, 
must be considered as decisive, * But the jealousy which 
congress entertained of a regular army was so great, that 
Washington is obliged to begin and conclude his letter with 
a sort of apology for recommending it so earnestly to their 
adoption. 

Independence was declared in July, 1776; it is therefore 
important to remark an expression five months before, in 
February. “ I am entirely of your opinion,’' says he, “ that 
should an accommodation take place, the terms will be severe 
or favourable in proportion to'our ability to resist, and that we 
ought to be on a respectable footing to receive their armaments 
in the spring.” 

The possibility of conciliation seems here taken for granted; 
that is, independence was not then the idea of Washington, 
five months before the declaration. 

At this very moment (February, 1776), he declares there 
were two thousand men without firelocks. His letters con¬ 
tinue to speak of embarrassments for want of proper supplies 
through the months that follow; but on the 10th of July, 
immediately after the declaration of independence, he writes 
thus: “ I trust that the late decisive part congress has taken 
is calculated for our happiness, and will secure us that free¬ 
dom and those privileges which have been and are refused 
us, contrary to the voice of nature and Hie British consti¬ 
tution. Agreeably to the request of congress, I caused the 
declaration to be proclaimed before all the army, and the 
measure seemed to have their most hearty assent, the expres¬ 
sions and behaviour both of officers and men testifying their 
warmest approbation of it.” 

The conclusion of his letter is more animated thart usual - 
calmness (that useful but disagreeable quality) waa the ren 
essence of his character, was so on all public occasions a 
least. ** The intelligence we have is, that the British lool 
for Admiral Howe’s arrival every day, with hit fleet and i 
large reinforcement; they are in high spirits, tarn confident!; 
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of saccsw, and cttrying all before them, when he cornea; I 
trust, through Divine favour, and our own exertions, they 
will be disappointed in their view*, and at all eveqf* any 
advantages they may gain will cost them very dear, if our 
troops behave well, which I hope will be the case, having 
every thing to contend for that freemen hold dear. They will 
have to wade through much blood and slaughter, before they 
can carry any part of our works, if they carry them at all, 
and at best be in possession of a melancholy and mournful 
victory. May the sacredneas of our cause inspire our soldiers 
with sentiments of heroism, and lead them to the performance 
of the noblest exploits !” 

In August, 1776, before the attack of Howe on Long 
Island and New York, he considers himself as having ten 
thousand five hundred men fit for duty, sick three thousand, 
on command about as many more, in all about seventeen 
thousand. " These things,” he says, “ are melancholy. As 
far as I can judge, I shall have the support of my troops; 
the superiority of the enemy and the expected attack do no* 
seem to have depressed their spirits.'' 

After the victories of Howe, September 2nd, he writes— 
“ Our situation is truly distressing; the militias are dis¬ 
mayed, intractable, and impatient to return ; great numbers 
of them have gone off, in some instances almost by whole 
regiments. With the deepest concern I am obliged to con¬ 
fess my want of confidence in the generality of the troops. 

I have more than once,” he continues, “ taken the liberty of 
mentioning to congress, that no dependence can be put on 
militia. J am persuaded that our liberties must be greatly 
hazarded, if not entirely lost; if their defence is left, to any but 
* permanent standing army: I mean, one to exist during the 
war.” 

His letter of 8th September, 1776, is very important, and 
contains his ideas on the late and future operations of the war, 
but it is too long to quote. “ We must on all occasions,” says 
h% ** avoid a general action, nor put any thing to the risk 
do leas compelled by a necessity into which we ought never to 
be drawn. The war must be defensive, a war of posts, I 
bate newer spared the spade and the pickaxe.” 

He never %id afterwards spare them. The affair at Bon- 
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ker's Hill had shown what it <m to fight from behind in- 
traachmants. The country gave opportunities of this specie* 
of de^pee, and the war was tins protracted by Washington 
till the irregular and undisciplined troops of, America became 
in time fit to be opposed, in pitched battles,if necessary, to the 
regular troops of England and Germany. Bat Washington 
had no proper powers intrusted to him by the congress. These 
jealous republicans haiarded their cause to the utmost, rather 
than give their general the means of saving them from their 
enemies. This sort of impracticable adherence to a principle 
is always the characteristic of democratic men and demo¬ 
cratic bodies. It. is sometime* their praise, but more often 
their fault. The respectful patience with which Washington 
waited for the influence of his representations on his consti¬ 
tutional rnlera exceeds all description, and eertainly far ex¬ 
ceeds the patience of those who read his letters. The lowest 
point of depressfon was at this moment, December, 1776. 
But the enterprise at Trenton, where he surprised a part of 
the British army, and which was the great achievement of the 
military life of Washington, then followed: the achievement 
that inspired with some .hope the despairing friends and armies 
of America, and which enabled him to maintain a show of 
regular resistance to the superior forces of the British com¬ 
manders. His own account of this affair, December 27th, is 
singularly modest and concise. 

The year 1777 opens with a letter, in which he evidently 
expacts very favourable effects from the ill conduct of the 
British in the Jerseys. “ If what our countrymen have suf¬ 
fered in the Jerseys does not rouse their resentment, they 
muBt not posses* the common feelings of humanity. To op¬ 
pression, ravage, deprivation of property, insult has been 
added. We keep up appearances,” says he, "before an enemy 
double to us in number. Our situation is delicate and truly 
critical, for want of a sufficient force to oppose to the 
enemy.” 

Ncrw it was about this time, and in this situation of things, 
that the congress expressed to him their'wishes (such was 
their reason able ness) that " he would confine the enemy 
within their present quarters, prevent their getting supplies 
from the country, and totally subdue them before they were 
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reinforced.” They do not exactly detire him to step over to 
London, suad send them Lord North and Lord George Ger¬ 
maine in irons, bat I really have quoted the very tqrmi in 
which they expressed themselves. 

The good' temper of Washington is astonishing. “ The 
enclosed return,” says he, “ comprehends the whole force I 
have in Jersey; it is but a handful, and bears no proportion 
in the scale of numbers to that of the enemy; added to this, 
the major part is made up of militia. The most sanguine in 
speculation,” says he, u cannot deem it more than adequate 
to the least valuable purposes of war.” ' 

These notices, drawn from different letters (they proceed 
in the same strain to the end), will give you some idea of the 
work before us. The letters, you will see, however cold and 
formal, may serve to afford you a proper notion of the con¬ 
test, and more particularly of the merit of Washington. You 
will scarcely be able regularly to read them, though you will 
easily perceive that they must be read very patiently by any 
historian of these times, and that if particular points are to 
be settled they must be referred to. You will remember that 
I have already announced to you that these letters mag supply 
many more conclusions than such as relate to the merit of 
General Washington. 

But there is another work which you may more readily 
meet with, the Life of Washington, by Marshall. The work 
is iudeed chiefly compiled from Washington’s correspondence, 
and a life of Washington is of course a history of the Ame¬ 
rican War. To the first volume of this work I have referred 
you oh forajer occasions. Our present subject begins to be 
treated in the second volume; it is continued through the 
next three.quartos, but they are not large or closely printed; 
aud as much of the military part may be looked at rather 
than read, they will not occupy you too long. Of the fifth 
volume I shall apeak hereafter. 

The conclusions which you will draw from the page* of 
Marshall yon will find much the same as those that yoa 
would derive from Ramsay. The more appropriate value of 
the work consists in the description of the distresses of Wash¬ 
ington. Yon may here, too, gain some idea of the view* and 
counsels of Washington, and the congress, from time to time; 
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and joa. may Ampere them with those of the British gene¬ 
rals Sad statesmen, to be farad in other publication*. I do 
not detain yon with these consideration*, because you will 
read this work of Marshall more readily than the former work, 
the Letters of Washington. You will hast the same instruc¬ 
tion afforded yon in a less disagreeable manner. 

We will now advert to the history of Stedman. This is the 
work where may be found the moat distinct 4 materials for the 
oenaure of Sir William Howe. Stedman evidently thought 
that the cause was lost by bis want of capacity; Stedman 
served under Howe, Clinton, and Confwallis; and when the 
condact of the waf is to be estimated, he must be consulted. 
But I consider him of no authority on any subject which is 
not connected with his profession. His account is merely that 
of a sensible, well meaning, and probably va^y good officer. 
He forms no views, is no statesman, and his work should only 
be considered as offering us a very good specimen of what 
were probably the opinions and feelings of intelligent officers 
serving in the British army at the time. But what intelligent 
officers thought is by no means an uninteresting part of the 
subject,^nd I therefore recommend his book. Enter into the 
military details as much or as little as you please, but gather 
up his sentiments and opinions whenever you can find them, 
considering them as the objects of your speculation, not of 
your confidence. 

After these few remarks, I will not occupy your time 
with any further comments on this particular history. I had 
prepared many ; but if your mind has beerfproperiy enlarged 
by the writings I have recommended, more particularly the 
speeches of Mr. Burke, you will be sufficiently secure from 
the misapprehensions, confined views, and arbitrary notions, 
which were •ntertained by Stedman; I doubt not, a very 
respectable officer, but it is quite out of the question to sup¬ 
pose him fit to direct your judgments on such topics as he 
often decides upon. 

But as a man like Stedman, connected with the military 
profession, was very naturally inclined rather to depend on 
the exertions of authority, and.to see the propriety of its 
cl a ims , than to trust to the distant effects of mild government, 
be is natsrally referred to by authors tad reasooers like 
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Adolph ns, who, without the excuse of the 8* me profession, 
hire the seme arbitrary inclinations and opinions. There are 
some facts and^anecdotes given by Stedman not to be found 
in others. He nas the appearance, too, of being honest, and 
of speaking freely%hat he thought. Stedman must be con¬ 
sulted, in his eighth chapter more particularly, by thoee who 
would judge of the failure of our arms in the dispute. 

It was during the campaign of 1776, and at the close of 
it, when it was for Sir William Howe to have struck some 
important How. The enemy were unable to stand before the 
British troops in the field; the American army had dimi¬ 
nished from thirty thousand almost to three thousand; 
Washington was scarcely able to maintain the appearance of 
a regular force; and Stedman insists that the general panic 
had extended itself from the military to all the civil depart¬ 
ments; the congress had retired into Maryland;’ Philadel¬ 
phia only waited the arrival of the British army to submit 
to the mother country; other parts would have done the 
same; New York was already in Howe’s possession. These 
advantages were neglected, and other material errors, which 
he states, were in his opinion committed. I cannot enter into 
the details in this and in other parts of his work. You will 
consider also his twentieth chapter, where he finds another 
opportunity of renewing his censures when the general takes 
leave of his command. 

The blame that belonged to the failure of our arms in Ame¬ 
rica became of course a subject of dispute between the general 
and tlfe secretary A war. Lord George Germaine. 

In this question is involved, as I have already intimated, 
more than the character of either; and they who examine it 
will be continually led away to the more important question 
of the original probability of conquering Aurilrica by any 
force which it was competent for this country to have sent 
across the Atlantic. On this account, and on account of many 
curious particulars which appeared in the course of the ex¬ 
amination, I would recommend it to you to consult tbe 
debates. The labour will not be great. You will find General 
Howe, on his return, declaring in the bouse that be bad 
resigned his command (I quote his words) “ in consequence 
of a total disregard to his opinions, and to his recommends- 
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tion of meritorims officers; that the wSt had not been left to 
his management, and yet -when he applied for instructions, 
he frequently could not get them.” Lord George Germaine 
expressed some surprise at so unexpected an attack ; Baid his 
recommendations had been complied wllh, except in three 
instances, which he explained; declared that he bad always 
seconded the plans of the general; and that if the general 
had not instructions when he called for them, it was because 
every thing depended on unforeseen circumstances, and it was 
impossible to send letters every day across the Atlantic; that 
the general must necessarily, in many respects, be left to his 
own discretion. 

Perhaps these few words that I have quoted from these two 
speeches are sufficient to decide, without any further inquiiy, 
the merits^oth of the general and of the secretary. 

If the general on the one hand supposed, that unless he 
was left entirely to his own discretion, he could overpower 
Washington and the congress; or if, on the other hand, the 
secretary imagined, that while sitting at Whitehall, he had 
the slightest chance of conquering the continent of America, 
or even of materially assisting those whom he sent for the 
purpose, it was evident at once, that neither the general nor 
the secretary had genius enough to execute, or even properly' 
to comprehend, the enterprise which was before them. 

An inquiry took place to satisfy General Howe, and not 
Lord George Germaine. The genefal entered on his defence, 
and insisted that the papers before the house made out for 
him four points: first, that he supplied^he ministry^Trom 
time to time, with proper information; secondly, that he gave 
his own opinion on what was practicable with the force on 
the spot, and with such succours as he expected ; thirdly, that 
his plans w4fc carried into execution with as little deviation 
as could have been expected; and, fourthly, that he never 
flattered the ministry with improper hopes of seeing the war 
terminated in any one campaign, with the force at any one 
thne under his command. 

The general then proceeded to his defence, and the student, 
as be reads it, will find himself silenced, if not satisfied, and 
that to a much greater degree than he could have expected. 
The great question is, why the general did not attempt some 
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decisive enterprise at the chjse of the campaign of 1776, 
about the time of the surprise at Trenton. The general seems 
alleys to have respected his enemy more than the student 
might think necessary: but it^ould be rather presumptuous 
to judge for him in this point. Instead of immediately making 
any important effort, he wrote for a reinforcement of fifteen 
thousand men and a battalion of artillery. The force could 
not be sent, and this opportunity (which was in fact a striking 
one) was lost. 

You will see the defence of Lord George Germaine at page 
391, the main point of which is, that “ he admitted that the 
general had demanded a large reinforcement of fifteen or 
twenty thousand men, but that it was after the affair at 
White Plains, in 1776, when the rebel army was all one as 
annihilated ; and that for his part, against an enemy flying 
on every side, scarcely a battalion in any one body, and at 
the head of a victorious, well disciplined army,combined with 
the information of persons well informed on the spot, and on 
his own judgment, he thought then, and now, that such a 
requisition on the part of the commander in chief ought not 
to be complied with.” 

Now here appears to me to turn the main hinge of the 
question between the secretary and the general, and the 
answer of the secretary seems not sufficient: it was for the 
general to judge of the quantity of force, not for him ; and 
the better answer would- have been, not that he i could not, 
but that he could not comply with the requisition, and this 
answer would ffroJ>ably have been the real truth. To have 
said this, however, would have been to suggest to the oppo¬ 
sition the incompetence of Great Britain to make a sufficient 
effort to conquer America at all, and the original folly of at¬ 
tempting it; and this therefore could not be sai(J. 

The twelfth volume of debates opens with the examination 
of Lord Cornwallis and Sir C. Grey. They are very decided 
in- their testimony in favour of Sir William. The evidence of 
both goes to show the impracticability of the country; and of 
Sir Charles, to p rove the inadequacy of the force which was 
sent. But he joined late, not till June, 1777. 

Lord George Germaine then brings up his evidences, 
General Robertson, and Mr. Galloway. Much is made to 
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depend on tbe evidence of Galloway, by the historian Adol¬ 
phus* ; bat you will see each conversation taking place in tbe 
Hou*e of Commons, with respect to Galloway's memory, qjfu- 
atioo, and other particulars, tftat you will receive with great 
hesitation any representations founded on his opinions. 

At last you will find that the inquiry suddenly stops short. 
The general is absent, and tbe committee breaks up and 
expires. The general says, the next day, that his absence 
wa# no proper reason why it should do so. The two brothers 
ask the secretary whether, after having heard the evidence, 
he has any accusation to make. He is silent, and the whole 
business is at an end; not very intelligibly, or much to the 
credit of any of the parties concerned—the general, the secre¬ 
tary, or the house. 

On the whole the conclusion seems to be, that success 
could not have been accomplished, unless Howe had been 
more enterprising, or England more powerful. ThaJ; Ame¬ 
rica was a country so impracticable and so distant, that, 
considering tbe spirit of resistance which had been shown, no 
reasonable hope could be entertained of ultimately controlling 
the inhabitants by force of arms. 

Marshall, in his Life of Washington, probably speaks the 
general opinion of intelligent men in America. He conceives 
that Sir William Howe might, on some occasions, have acted 
more efficiently, but in doing so that he would have risked 
much. Victories like those of Bunker’s Hill, or that claimed 
by Burgoyne in September, 1777, would have ruined the 
royal cause. Howe’s system he conceives lb have b4£n, to 
put nothing to hazard, and to be very careful of his troops. 
“ Howe probably supposed,” he Bays, “ that the extreme 
difficulties under which America laboured, the depreciation 
of the paper money, the dispersions of the army on the expi¬ 
ration of the terms of enlistment, the privations to which 
every class of society had to submit,-would in themselves 
create a general disposition to return to the ancient state *of 
things, if the operation of these causes should not be coun¬ 
teracted by brilliant successes obtained over the British by 
Washington.” 

Now it is very possible that Howe did reason in this 
manner, 1 but tbe train of reasoning would have been more 
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solid, if it had concluded in a manner exactly opposite: for 
instance, that these cause* would not create a general dispo¬ 
sition in the Americans to return to the ancient state of 
things, i tsleu he could assist their operation by obtaining 
gome brilliant successes over Washington. 

There is a summary account given in the twenty-second 
volume of the Annual Register: it is full of matter and 
very concise, though too long to be quoted here. The reader 
is left to infer, that the force was inadequate, and the minis¬ 
ters were told so; that the country, on the whole, was too 
hostile and too impracticable, to leave it possible for the army 
to carry on its operations at any distance from the fleet; that, 
according to th# rules of military prudence, there was no en¬ 
terprise from time to time, that appeared likely to be attended 
with success; that so far the fault is clearly with the minis¬ 
try; that, on the other hand, in the midst of all these difficul¬ 
ties, the general should have seen the necessity of striking 
some blow immediately, and if he did not choose to risk it, 
should have resigned his command. 

I must now repeat, that I have adverted to this subject ou 
the merits of General Howe, not only to furnish some general 
answer to one of the first questions which the student will 
naturally ask, but to remind him, that while he is gratifying 
his curiosity, he must necessarily place before his view (and 
that he ought to observe them) two of the most important 
points connected with the American dispute: Whether, for 
instance, the original idea of conquering America by force, 
was ever reasonable on our part; and again, Whether the 
resolution of the principal men of America, at all events to 
hazard rebellion against the mother country', was properly 
justified at the time by their probable means of resistance. 
Finally, it i* in this manner that the student can best be 
taught, in some degree, to comprehend the extraordinary 
merit of Washington. 
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TITHERTO I have alluded chiefly to the origin of this 
A A unhappy civil war: the causes of which, as they ope¬ 
rated on each side of the Atlantic, ydu will efren now be able, 
in a general manner, to estimate. Of these general causes, 
too many of those that operated with us, those that I have 
enumerated, for instance, may, I think, be held up to the 
censure and avoidance of posterity. The more they are 
analyzed, the less can they be respected; and it was very fit, 
and even desirable, that the haughty and selfish sentiments, 
the unworthy opinions, by which the people of Great Britain 
and their rulers were led astray, should not only be resisted, 
but successfully resisted. 

And yet it is not so easy to come to a decision on the 
American part of the case. The colonies were from the first 
connected with the British empire. They had grown up 
under its influence, to unexampled strength and prosperity ; a 
principle was no doubt od a sudden brought forward by the 
British minister, which might have been carried to an extent, 
and, if ^resisted, would probably*have been carried to an 


extent materially injurious to their liberties; but it had not 
been carried to any such extent when acts of fury and outrage 
were committed in the province of Massachusetts; and we 
assent to rather than enter into the reasonings of the Ame¬ 
ricans. We are surprised and struck with the fervour of their 
resistance rather than sympathize with it ; certainly we do 
not feel the glow of indignation against the mpther county 
which, on other occasions, of Switzerland -and the Low 


Countries for instance, we have f^t against the superior 
state. That the British nation was wrorfg, and deserved to 
be severely punished, must be allowed; but to lose half its 
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empire, and to have America and Europe rejoicing in its 
humiliation and misfortunes; «u#in the fell of tyranny and 
oppression, is more than a speculator on human affaire (in 
this country at least) can be well reconciled to. The punish¬ 
ment seems disproportioned to the fault—the fault, however, 
must not be denied. It was one totally unworthy of the 
English people, the Very essence of whose constitution, its 
safeguard, its characteristic boast, its principle from the 
earliest times, the very object of all its virtuous struggles, 
and for which its patriots had died on the scaffold and in the 
field, was this very principle of representative taxation. I 
must now, therefore, recall to your minds my observation, 
that the causes which led to the American war were not all 
of them, in their feeling and principle, discreditable to our 
country. For instance ; a particular notion of political right 
had a great effect in misleading ottr ministers and people, 
and hufrying them into measures of violence and coercion. 
It was of the following nature : all general principles of legis¬ 
lation and national law seem to lead to the conclusion, that 
the sovereignty must repiain with the parent state, and that 
the power of taxation was involved in the idea of sovereignty. 
Even Burke seems to have been of this opinion, and the 
Rockingham part of the Whigs. But this was a point much 
contested at the time. The reverse was loudly insisted upon 
by Lord Chatham and his division of the Whigs; that the 
general powers of sovereignty were one thing, and the par¬ 
ticular power of taxation another — that this sjiecies o 
sovereignty, taxation, could not be exercised without repre 
sentation. 

And thus much must at lAst be conceded to Lord Chat¬ 
ham, that, in practice, this distinction had always existed 
in the European governments, derived from the barbarian 
conquerors of the Roman empire. This power of taxation 
was always supposed to be the proper prerogative o e 
people, or of the great assemblies that were quite distinct 
from the wearer of the crown. The granting or re oaing o 
supplies was always considered as a matter of grace an 
favour to the sovereign—not of duty; and as something with 
which they were enabled to come (if I may so speak) into the 
market with their rulers, and truck and barter for privileges 
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end immunities. But however this original point of the 
right of taxation being included in sovereignty be deter¬ 
mined ; whether it be admitted, or not, in the abstract and 
elementary theory of government, which is the first question; 
and whether it be admitted, or not, in any ideas we can form 
of our feudal governments of Europe, which is the second 
question; still the same point assumed a very different 
appearance, and became another and a third question, when 
this sovereign right of taxation was to be practically applied 
to colonies, situated as were those of America, and by a 
mother country, enjoying the kind of free constitution which 
Great Britain at the time enjoyed. The question of taxation, 
under these circumstances, became materially and funda¬ 
mentally altered; and for the rulers and people of Great 
Britain to set up a right, one, if it existed at all, certainly of 
a very general and abstract kind; and even to carry it into 
practical effect, without the slightest accommodation to the 
feelings of freemen, and the descendants of freemen—without 
offering the slightest political contrivance, the slightest form 
of representation, by which the property of the Americans 
could be rendered as secure as is the property of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Great Britain ; without the slightest attempt to avail 
themselves of the colonial governments existing in America 
at the time; for the rulers and people of Great Britain to be 
so totally deaf and insensible to all the reasonings and feelings 
which had dignified the conduct of their ancestors from the 
earliest period, and which at that moment continued to 
dignify their own,-—was to show a want of genuine synqiathy 
with the first principles of the English constitution, and the 
first principles of all relative justice; was to show such care¬ 
lessness of the happiness and prosperity of others, and such 
haughty contempt and disregard of the most obvious sug¬ 
gestions of policy and expediency, that it is not at all to bo 
lamented, that the ministers and people of this country 
should fail in their scheme of unconditionally taxing America; 
should be disgraced and defeated in any such unworthy 
enterprise. And it is ardently to be hoped, that all nations, 
and all ruler* of nations, and all bodies of men, and all 
individuals, should eternally fail and be discomfited; and, 
according to the measure of their offences, be stigmatized 
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and made to suffer, whenever they show this kind of selfish 
or unenlightened hostility to such great principles as I have 
alluded to—the principles of civil freedom, of relative justice, 
and of mild government 

After having thus considered the original grounds of the 
war, when I came in the last lecture to advert to the conduct 
of the war, I pointed out to you the most curious and difficult 
question which the whole contest affords: whether the 
American leaders did not hurry into positive rebellion, before 
they had sufficient grounds to suppose they could resist what 
was then the greatest empire on earth. 

The fact seems to have been, that resistance ripened 
gradually and insensibly into rebellion. The leaders had 
incurred the penalties of treason, before they could well have 
asked themselves to what lengths they were prepared to go. 
They always debated with closed doors, so that what were 
their exact views, and the progress of their opinions, cannot 
now be known. But the strange, incoherent manner, in 
which both they and the people of America seemed to have 
supposed that the dispute would be terminated each year, 
in the course of that year, or the. next, is very striking, and 
shows how little they were aware of the magnitude of the 
enterprise in which they had engaged. This is true in 
general; but particular individuals were more wise. Instances 
certainly did occur, and some are on record, of men who 
were aware how perilous was the course, which at the 
opening of the dispute, the patriots were pursuing. “ We 
are not to hope,” said Mr. Quincy, to the meeting assembled 
at Boston iu 1774, “that we shall end this controversy 
without the sharpest, sharpest conflicts. W e are not to 
flatter ourselves, that popular resolves, popular harangues, 
popular acclamations, and popular vapour will vanquish our 
foes: let us consider, before we advance to those measures, 
which must bring on the most trying and terrible struggle 
this country ever saw.” 

But on the whole, the general enthusiasm that was excited 
by this single principle, the fundamental principle of the 
American controversy, that the parliament of Great Britain 
had no right to tax them, is quite unexampled in history; 
and that men shonld act on the foresight and expectation of 
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events, just as if the events were present, and should endure 
as much to avoid the approach of oppressive tax gatherers, as 
if they were already in their houses, is a perfect phenomenon 
in the records of the world, and a very curious specimen of 
that reasoning, sagacious, spirited, determined attachment to 
the principles of civil liberty, which so honourably distinguished 
the ancestors of these Americans, the very singular men who 
flourished in the times of Charles I., and who, whatever may 
be their faults, did certainly rescue from imminent danger the 
civil liberties of these islands. 

I have hitherto, through all these lectures on the subject ol 
the American dispute, been obliged to direct your attention to 
the ill effects of harsh government, to the unfortunate nature 
of high and arbitrary notions, when the interests of mankind 
are concerned; their civil liberties at home; their sense of 
relative jugtice to other states abroad: but the lessons I am 
now called upon to offer you, through this and the ensuing 
lecture, are of a different kind; and it will be now my business 
continually to remind you that though government ought not 
to be harsh, still that government must exist; and that what¬ 
ever may be the temptations to which all executive power is 
exposed, still that Bomewhere or other executive power must 
be found, or there will be no chance for the maintenance of 
justice and right among mankind. 

For as we proceed to consider still further the conduct of 
the American leaders, the principal, and I had almost said the 
only remaining observation I have to make, is this; that 
through the whole course of the accounts, as given by the 
American writers, the reflection that is continually presenting 
itself is the objectionable nature of the purely republican form 
of government; the total inadequacy of all forms strictly 
democratical for the management of mankind, where any 
management iB required ; their management, I mean, according 
to the proper principles of equity and wisdom. I do not think 
that any sober-minded speculator on government could have 
ever had much doubt on the subject, yet I conceive that any 
such doubt will be entirely at an end with those who peruse 
the volumes of Marshall, or even of Dr. Ramsay; for we are 
continually led to remark, through every stage of the contest, 
the want of a proper executive government on the part of the 
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Americans, and the eriU that hence ensued; and though the 
' case before us is the case of a country at war, where the diffi¬ 
culties must necessarily be not of an ordinary nature, and the 
executive government ought to be particularly strong, still the 
conclusion is inevitably transferred to a country in a state of 
peace, so strong are the instances every where displayed of 
the impracticable nature of the human character, of the entire 
necessity that exists in every community for some controlling, 
superintending, executive power; some power that shall bind 
up and bring into proper effect, and reduce to the proper 
standard of equity and reason, all the divided, dispersed, 
ardent, and often very iH directed energies of the individuals 
that compose any society of human beings. Freedom must be 
enjoyed and men must not lose their nature, and be driven by 
their keepers like the beasts of the field, but neither must they 
be so enamoured of self-rule as to admit of no paramount 
directors and governors. The public rights and privileges 
for which they should contend, are not the power of self-rule, 
nor even the immediate and palpable direction of the measures 
of their government, the great aim and boast of purely repub¬ 
lican forms; but the privileges of peaceful criticism on their 
government, the power of subsequent censure, the acknow¬ 
ledgment in the rulers of a delegated, rather than an original 
authority, and a reference of their measures to the interest of 
the community. These are the points for which they should 
contend, the points which, as a government is more or less 
perfect, are more or less accomplished and secured. 

I shall proceed, in the remainder of this lecture, to mention 
some particulars which may serve to illustrate the remarks I 
have now made on the necessity of executive government ; 
drawing them from the American historians themselves, 
Ramsay and Marshall, more especially Marshall, who, though 
supposed to lean to the Federalists, is one of the most 
respectable of men, and, at all events, a sort of representative 
of Washington. 

An English reader, when he comes to the history of the 
American War, as given by the American writers, hears of 
nothing at first but fury and resistance to the British 
ministers; resolutions to defend the liberties of America; 
public meetings, patriotic sacrifices and exertions of every 
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description; and yet when congress is assembled, an army 
collecting, and a general appointed, this congress, army, and 
general, these defenders of their country, and representatives 
of the public will, meet with nothing but difficulties and 
distresses; no supplies for the troops, no pay for the soldiers 
and officers, the paper money issued fodr the purpose in¬ 
tolerably depreciated, and at last even a mutiny among 
the troops, and this repeated at different periods of the 
contest. 

But whence could arise all these difficulties ? Why did not 
the congress lay at once the necessary taxes on the people of 
America, and with the produce of these taxes procure the 
necessary supplies; or if they issued paper money, why not 
with the same produce of the taxes keep their paper from 
being depreciated ? 

The fact was, that the congress had it not in their power 
to tax America, and they had no real securities within their 
reach on which to rest their paper; the different governments 
of the different provinces of America were all separate and 
independent of each other; they were all, in truth, separate 
and independent republics; congress was only a delegation 
from each province or republic, and was assembled merely 
for the purpose of considering the situation, of representing 
the claims, and at last of conducting the resistance of the 
whole continent; but no powers were given to the congress of 
•taxation; the utmost they could do was to recommend it to 
the separate provincial legislatures to levy taxes; they could 
not levy any taxes themselves, and so preposterous was the 
jealousy in the mind of the Americans of all power, that many 
years elapsed before any authority existed that could legally 
act for the whole continent. Thus the first thing that reason 
required to be done was the last thing that could be admitted; 
no proper executive power could be suffered to exist, and the 
fortunes of the contest, and indeed of America, after the 
contest, were put to the most extreme hazard from this very 
circumstance; and it is this unreasonableness, and this con¬ 
sequent hazard, that become the very lesson which I would now 
impress upon your minds; for all arose from the want of an 
executive government. 

The congress were in possession of no revenue, and had no 
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resource but to emit paper money, which was to depend for 
its payment on the public feith; on the contributions of the 
different provinces for the liquidation or security of the debt 
after the termination of the dispute: this dispute lasted much 
longer than was ever expected; new and repeated issues of 
paper money were resorted to. That the paper, therefore, 
should after a certain time depreciate rapidly, and at length 
become scarcely negotiable at any discount, can be matter of 
no surprise. Washington was in the mean time necessitated 
to get his supplies from the legislatures of the different 
provinces in any manner he could. Great exertions were no 
doubt made, but the anxieties, the mortifications, the appre¬ 
hensions he suffered, are visible in every page of his letters, 
bo early as 1777, he was obliged even to take by force what 
he could not regularly get possession of; at another period to 
try the experiment of receiving, in kind and in bulk, what he 
had nq proper government money to purchase : neither of 
these expedients could possibly answ T er. In the mean time 
the sufferings and privations of the soldiers and officers, even 
so early as the winters of 1777 and 1778, were most extreme; 
famine was more than once iu the camp, and such exertions 
and privations must have l>een fatal to the cause, it the cause 
had not appeared to the sufferers a struggle for every thing 
that could be dear to themselves or their posterity. 

At no period was this distress of the army urged to a higher 
point of exasperation than at the time when success on the 
part of Great Britain seemed no longer possible, la 1780, a 
captain’s pay did not, from the depreciation of paper, furnish 
him with shoes. It was only at a period so late as 1780 that 
some relief could be obtained from France by Franklin, and it 
was not till 1781 that a more regular and effective loan was 
at last negotiated at Versailles; and you will bo led to suppose, 
if you read the history, that nothing but this lost most oppor¬ 
tune supply could have saved the American army from de¬ 
struction. Great dependence was placed by the ministers and 
people of Great Britain on the effects that must be produced 
from this depreciation of the paper money. At a subsequent 
period in our late revolutionary war, great dependence wu 
placed in like manner on the fall of assignats in France. Iu 
each case the expectations of our English cabinets were 
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d isap po int ed. I will digress for a moment on this particular 
point, os account of its importance. 

In all such cases the principle upon which the whole 
depends seems to be this, whether there is in the country any 
executive government sufficiently strong to convert the produce 
of the land and labour t>f the community to the purposes of 
the army. Paper money is a species of tax (and a most 
unfair one), if it depreciates, for any man who touches it loses 
by it. The question then is, whether, if it should depreciate 
materially and at last fail, the popular leaders can venture 
upon more violent expedients; can seize and convert to the 
purposes of the troops whatever is wanted, which is, in other 
words, a question of the strength of the executive government 
at the time. The expectations, therefore, of the English 
cabinets were, I apprehend, much more reasonable in the case 
of America than in the case of France. 

In the latter (in France) the executive government soon 
became so strong that life, property, and every thing human 
was seized upon and disposed ef without the slightest ceremony 
or mercy. France, too, was a part of a continent, not itself a 
continent. The revolutionary leaders had it therefore always 
in their power to quarter their armies on the countries of their 
enemies. 

There was little hope, therefore, from the fall of assignats; 
but in the case of America the executive government was 
evidently very weak. Far from being able to provide itself, if 
necessary, with whatever it wanted, it seemed not able to 
resort to the most common exercise of the powers of all 
acknowledged governments, the laying on of taxes. Their paper 
issues of money seemed merely to depend not on any securities 
prepared for the purpose, but on the good pleasure and 
proper faith of the community; but this was a very frail 
foundation on which to rest the fortunes of a military contest 
with Great Britain. 

In every case, I must repeat (for I must repeat my principle), 
where taxes cannot be laid, or some expedient resorted to of 
the same nature and effect with taxes, it certainly does not 
seem possible to carry on any system of resistance against 
invading armies. It is in vain to say that the food aud 
clothing exists in the country, if the state cannot by some 
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mode ef taxation, or seizure, or oonfbcatkHa, get possession of 
them, and convert them to the use of the soldier who wants 
them. Certainly the pages of the American historians, and 
the letters of Washington himself, show very plainly how 
extreme is the hazard, how cruel are the difficulties, to which 
every cause must be exposed, when the executive government 
is too weak, when the leaders of the general emotion are not 
intrusted with proper powers to supply those who fight in the 
public cause with the proper means of fighting—with tents, 
with clothing, with ammunition, and food ; and when such 
men, in those ebbings of the spirit and fluctuations of the 
resolution, to which all men must be exposed who have been 
highly wrought up by their feelings, when 6uch men have to 
compare their own forlorn, desolate, helpless, and unworthy 
situation with all the pride, and poinp, and circumstance 
which may in the mean time belong to the armies of their 
enemy. I need not allude further to the letters of Washington, 
to make out to you the extent and intolerable nature of these 
privations and difficulties. The truth is, that a considerable 
portion of the very extraordinary merit of Washington, as I 
have before stated, depends on this very point, and how he 
could keep his officers and his men in any tolerable state of 
good humour, or spirits, or discipline, amid the privations 
and wretchedness they had to suffer, in such a climate as that 
of America; how he could maintain even the appearance of 
an army before an army so accommodated and appointed as 
was that of England, must appear perfectly inexplicable 
to those who consider whfit the human mind is, and what 
the circumstances were by which not only the courage of 
the American soldier, but qualities of the mind and temper- 
far more rare than courage, and of more difficult attain 
ment, were tried to the utmost, day after day, and year after 
year. 

Famine, as I have already mentioned, was more than once 
in the camp. Washington saw his best officers throwing up 
their commissions; troops that could not be tempte y t e 
enemy to desert were yet in a state of mutiny , all were su er 
ing and all were complaining. If they enemy in t e 

field, they were for a long period necessarily beaten; if they 
kept behind tbeir intrenchmeuts, they had no comfort or 
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support bat the looks of their general, and their consciousness 
of the high principles of liberty which ennobled their cause: 
they must, in the mean time, hare supposed the congress 
totally inattentive to their distresses, totally regardless of those 
brave men for whose wants it was their proper duty to provide. 
The real difficulties of the case, the.real impossibilities which 
their legislators were expected to accomplish, were not of a 
nature to be readily explained to their understandings, even 
if their minds had been in a state of tranquillity, much less 
when the result of the explanation was to show them that 
they were necessarily to be left in a state of nakedness and 
hunger. 

But all these difficulties arose, in the instance before us, 
from the want of a proper executive power in the state ; for 
this is the lesson to which I must now return, and which you 
must not forget. 

There was no executive government to levy general taxes 
and convert the produce of the taxes to the proper purpose, 
nor was there any executive government to seize, as in France, 
on every thing that was wanted, nor any neighbouring nations 
on which the armies could be quartered. 

But this want of a proper executive government was to be 
exhibited in a still more striking manner than has yet been 
alluded to. 

Those meritorious and gallant men who successfully resisted 
the British armies were not only paid in a constantly depre¬ 
ciating paper while the war lasted, but they were never, 
even in the event, and after the war had ceased, properly paid 
their arrears; and the reader has to take up and lay down 
the subject of these arrears again and again, as he reads the 
history of Marshall, to peruse the expostulations of Washington 
to congress, and then ultimately to see the army break up and 
dissolve, and the general retire to his farm; to see the poor 
soldier, impatient to revisit his family and friends, dismissed 
on his furlough with only some slight portion of his arrears; 
dismissed never after to return to a state where he could 
demand his right; the reader is to witness all this till his 
feelings are wound up to such a pitch of indignation that he 
is ready to execrate and devote to eternal abomination all the 
legislators and legislative assemblies, the whole country and 
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continent together, where such base, selfish, faithless ingrati¬ 
tude could be endured for a moment 

It is, however, to be supposed, that no such disgrace to the 
American name could hare sullied tile annals of the revo¬ 
lution, if there had existed at the time a proper executive 
power in the general government, or if it had ever existed 
afterwards, at any point of time sufficiently near the termi¬ 
nation of the war. This is a sort of lesson which, in that 
abhorrence of all arbitrary rule which I trust will ever animate 
your bosoms, you must by no means forget. 

The English documents which relate to this American civil 
war show the unfortunate nature of high principles of govern¬ 
ment. I have stated this part of the instruction to be derived 
from the dispute already; but from the American documents 
the conclnsion is the very reverse. I am now, therefore, stating 
this, as before I did the other, and you will draw, I hope, the 
instruction that is afforded by both. 

I could wish that this subject of the paper money of Ame¬ 
rica, and the revolutionary debt, should hereafter occupy your 
reflection ; you will find materials in Ramsay and Marshall, 
Ramsay gives an appendix on paper money expressly ; but the 
subject is huddled up too rapidly at the end ; and the historian, 
though he resumes it in his history, never does (and from the 
date of his work never could) give the entire detail of it, in a 
complete and satisfactory manner. 

Marshall is more full, but lie never properly connects and 
puts it at once regularly and thoroughly in the possession of 
the reader. He has a sort of stately, tedious manner, which 
keeps the mind for a long time in a disagreeable state of 
suspense, from which it is at the last scarcely ever relieved. I 
suspect that both writers were not a little ashamed of the tacts 
that lay before them. 

I consider these points as on the whole so curious, and so 
fitted to employ your thoughts, that I shall dwell a little 
longer upon them; giving you my facts, as nearly as I 
can, in the very words first of Ramsay, and afterwards of 
Marshall. 

The resolution of the congress to raise an army, in June, 
1775, was followed by another to emit bills of credit: for 
their redemption they pledged the confederated colonic*. More 
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bill* were issued in November, 1776, all oo & supposition that 
an accommodation would take place before the 10th of June, 
1776. It was thought however necessary, in consequence of 
the contract entered into by Great Britain with Germany, for 
sixteen thous^pd foreign mercenaries, to extend the plan of 
defence, and in February, May, and July, 1776, more and 
more bills were emitted; so that the first issue swelled from 
two to twenty millions of dollars; the paper money circulated 
for about eighteen months, and to the extent of twenty mil¬ 
lions, without depreciation. 

Congress made some efforts to borrow, and some to recom¬ 
mend, taxes to the different states of the union. But from 
the impossibility of procuring a sufficiency of money, either 
from loans or taxes, the old expedient of further emissions 
was reiterated; and the value decreased as the quantity 
increased. 

The depreciation began at different periods in different 
states, but in general about the middle of the year 1777, and 
progressively increased for three or four years. In 1777, the 
depreciation reached two or three for one; in 1778 five or 
six for one; in 1779, twenty-seven or twenty-eight for one; 
in 1780, fifty or sixty for one; during the first four or five 
months afterwards, one hundred and fifty for one, and the 
circulation only partial; in 1781, several hundreds for one, 
and many would not take the paper at any rate. It is to be 
observed all this time, that the paper emissions of the different 
states, not only of congress, but of the different provincial 
states amounted also to many millions, and, being mixed 
with the continental money of congress, added to its depre¬ 
ciation. • 

Washington was, after about five years, reduced to the 
alternative of disbanding his troop, or of supplying them with 
necessaries by military force. 

Now 1 must here remark, though Dr. Ramsay does not, 
that after five years the success of the revolution was become 
certain. Had it been still doubtful, what, in such a situation, 
would have been the fate either of the army or the congress ? 
But to proceed. 

The next expedient was to call upon the states, in lieu of 
money, for determinate quantities of flour and other articles 
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foT the use of the army. This was a tax in kind, and found 
on experiment so inconvenient, partial, and expensive, that it 
was speedily abandoned. 

The remaining expedient was to call in the old paper by 
taxes, to bum it, and then to emit new paper^ne of new for 
twenty of old, under new conditions. Butthe provincial 
states could not be brought to consent to this, with sufficient 
unanimity, nor indeed would they have assented to any 
financial measure of a general nature that could have been 
proposed; and on this account, it appears, that for want of 
some federal head, or executive power, to force the country 
to submit to the proper rules of equity and reason, and even 
to the measures necessary for the accomplishment of their 
own wishes (the success of their own resistance to Great 
Britain), a crisis followed (so late as the year 1781) which 
might have been fatal to the cause of the revolution, if relief 
had not beeu obtained by the means of France. There was 
no circulating medium either of paper or specie in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the American army, a real want of necessaries 
ensued; the Pennsylvanian line could not, and would not, 
endure their situation, without pay and without provisions. 
They were in a state of mutiny; yet these men had not ceased 
to be patriots, though they could not stand at their postH 
till they died off by famine. Sir Henry Clinton tried every 
expedient to bring them over to the British army, but in vain. 
Washington and the congress, luckily for America, being 
more considerate than generals and legislators on such occa¬ 
sions commonly are, adopted mild measures; the army was 
not dissolved, and the revolt was quieted. But what might 
at length have been the event it is impossible to say. For¬ 
tunately new resources had been opened about the time of 
this crisis so long wished for by the enemies, and dreaded by 
the friends of American independence. A great deal of gold 
and Bilver was at this time introduced into the American 
states, by a trade with the Spanish and West India Island*; 
and again by the French army in Rhode Island. The King 
of France furnished a subsidy of six millions of hvres, and 
was the security for ten millions more borrowed in the 
Netherlands. The public finances were put under the skilful 
direction of Mr. Morris, and the public engagements were 
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made payable in gold and silver. About this time the old 
continental paper money ceased to have any currency; the 
money had got out of the hands of the original proprietors, 
and was in the possession of others, who had obtained it, it 
may be supnMed, at some very high rate of depreciation. 
To have raised taxes to pay this paper money, at its original 
value, and thus to preserve the public ftiith, was now quite 
out of the question; and the extinction of it seems to have 
produced no particular sensation; the ill effects produced 
by the depreciation of this paper money had taken place 
before. To prevent or retard this depreciation, congress liad 
made different efforts from time to time; they had recom¬ 
mended to the states absurd and unjust laws for regulating 
the prices of labour, manufactures, and all sorts of commodi¬ 
ties ; for confiscating and selling the estates of Tories; and 
they very early recommended a law for making the paper 
money a legal tender. These law's were all fonnd, of oourse, 
to be impracticable; all but the last, of legal tender, which 
produced, not indeed the effect intended, but that alone 
which it is fitted to produce—it enabled a man who had 
borrowed a pound to pay his debt by paper, which, though 
nominally a pound, was not really worth a pound, nor one 
half, nor one eighth of the money: i. e. it enabled every 
existing debtor to cheat his creditor; and those who had 
to receive annuities, who had money out at interest, widows 
and orphans, for instance, or the aged, who had retired from 
business, found themselves reduced to beggary : i. e. the very 
persons who should, of all others, be under the protection of 
the state, the innocent and the defenceless, were ruined by it; 
and such are always the only effects that can be produced by 
this measure of a legal tender; existing debtors are enabled 
to cheat existing creditors, nothing more. 

The concluding paragraphs of the American historian are 
remarkable, and should be a warning to those who tamper 
with the circulating medium of a country. “ The evils of 
depreciation,” says he, “ did not terminate with the war; 
they extend to the present hour. The iniquity of the laws 
estranged the minds of many of the citizens from the habits 
and love of justice; the nature of obligations was so far 
changed, that kt was reckoned the honagt man who, from 
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principle, delayed to pay his debts: troth, honour, and juitice 
were swept away by the overflowing deluge of legal iniquity. 
Time and industry have already, in a great degree, repaired 
the losses of property, notwithstanding the war; but both 
time and the effects of industry have hitherto fajled in effacing 
the taint which was then communicated to their principles; 
nor can its total ablution be expected, till a new generation 
arises, unpractised in the iniquities of their fathers.” 

I have been quoting from Ramsay. I will now lay before 
you a few sentences from Paine’s letter to the Abbe Raynal, 
published in Philadelphia, in the year 1782. I do so, to 
show you how necessary it is that you should study well 
the elements of political economy, before you approach any 
subject connected with the national prosperity; you will 
otherwise be always liable to be deceived by mistaken writers 
or speakers, who produce with confidence the first impres- 
hions of the mind on these subjects ol political economy; 
which first impressions are, in this particular science, almost 
always wrong. Paine is a writer as distinguished for the 
superficial view which he takes of the subjects on which he 
writes, as for the effrontery with which he proposes, and the 
ability with which he illustrates his opinions. Indeed, 1 
know no argument so strong against all the democracy which 
he espouses, as the very success of his own works, I should 
hope, after what I have read to you from Ramsay, and the 
unhappy consequences that you see from Ins account result to 
helpless', unoffending individuals from a depreciated currency, 
that you are not now to be imposed upon by the loose, though 
specious reasonings of Paine. ^ ou will, l hope, detect their 
unfairness and inaccuracy, while I read them , 1 do not deny 
that they are plausible; this is rather the reason why 1 now 
produce them, that on this subject you may be always parti 

cularly circumspect and patient. 

“ I know,” says Paine, “ it must be extremely difficult to 
make foreigners understand the nature and circumstances of 
our paper money, because there are natives who do not 
understand it themselves. But with us its fate is dow deter¬ 
mined ; common consent has consigned it to rest, wi 
kind of regard which the long service of inanimate thing* 
insensibly obtains from mankind. Every stone m the bridge 
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that has carried us over seems to have a claim upon our 
esteem, bat this was a corner stone, and ite usefulness cannot 
be forgotten.” 

“ * The paper money, though issued from congress under the 
name of dollars, did not come from that body always at that 
value. Those which were issued the first year were equal to 
gold and silver; the second year less; the third still less, and 
so on, for nearly the space of five years; at the end of which, 
I imagine, that the whole value, at which congress might pay 
away the several emissions, taking them together, was about 
ten or twelve million pounds sterling. Now, as it would have 
taken ten or twelve millions sterling of taxes to carry on the war 
for five y^ars, and as while this money was issuing, and likewise 
depreciating down to nothing, there was none, or few valuable 
taxes paid ; consequently the event to the public was the same, 
whether they sunk ten or twelve millions of expended money 
by depreciation, or paid ten or twelve millions by taxation ; 
for as they did not do both, and chose to do one, the matter, 
in a general view was indifferent; and, therefore, what the 
abbd supposes,” says Paine, “to be a debt, has now no 
existence, it having been paid by every body consenting to 
reduce it, at his own expense, from the value of the bills 
continually passing among themselves, a sum equal to nearly 
what the expense of the war was for five years. 

“ It is true,” he goes on to say,“ that it never was intended, 
neither was it foreseen, that the debt contained in the paper 
currency should Bink itself in this manne^ but as by the 
voluntary conduct of all and of every one, it is arrived at this 
fate, the debt is paid by those who owed it Perhaps nothing 
was ever so much the act of a country as this : govemmeilt 
had no hand in it. Every man depreciated his own money 
by his own consent, for such was the effect which the raising 
of the nominal value of goods produced. But as by such 
reduction he sustained a loss equal to what he must have 
paid to sink it by taxation; therefore the line of justice is to 
consider his loss by the depreciation as his tax For that time, 
and not to tax him when the war is over, to make that money 
good in any other person’s hands, which became nothing in 
his own.” 

* Paine’s Lelter to the Abbe Raynal, p. 13. 
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But the miserable effects of the want of an executive 
government sufficiently strong, were not here to cease, not to 
cease with the wrongs of the national creditor. 'Ihe discon¬ 
tents of the soldiers and officers, which had, in 1781, nearly 
threatened the rain of the army of America, threatened, two 
years afterwards, the very ruin of its freedom. On the 
approach of peace, in 1783, congress, it was feared, possessed 
neither the power nor the inclination to comply with its 
engagements ; and the prospect was very melancholy to those 
brave men who had wasted their fortunes and the prime of 


their life in unrewarded services. In congress, the business 
of the army (it was found) advanced slowly, when intelli¬ 
gence of peace had arrived. The army were, as may be 
supposed, soured by their past sufferings, their present wants, 
and their gloomy prospects, exasperated by neglect, and 
indignant at the injustice shown them; and in this sullen 
and ominous state of things, they were addressed by an 
anonymous writer, probably some brother soldier who felt his 
situation (unworthy as it certainly was), more Btrongly than 
the situation of his country (perilous as it immediately must 
be), if its legislature was to be addressed by exasperared men, 
with arms in their hands, at the close of the revolution. But 
the writer, whoever he was, could produce on this occasion 
the.'' thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 

" Yes, my friends,” said he, “ that suffering courage of 
yours was active onee; it has conducted the Lnited States of 
America through a doubtful and bloody war, it has placed 
her in the chair of independence, and peace returns again, to 
bless whom? A country willing to redress your wrongs, 
cheHsh your worth, and reward your services - A country 
courting your return to private life, with tears of gratitu e 
and smiles of admiration; longing to divide with you that 

independency which your gallantry has given, au t 

which your wounds have preserved 1 Is this the case . Or is 

it rather a country that tramples upc^c y oUr n § DB 

your cries, and insults your distresses 1 Have you not more 
than once suggested your wishes and e nown y°ur 
wants to congress; wants and wishes which then gratitude 
and policy should have anticipated, rather than evaded . 
And have you not lately, in the meek language of entreating 
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memorials, begged from their justice what you cimld no 
longer expect from their favour? How have you been 
answered Is Let the letter which you are called to consider 
to-morrow reply. If this, then, be your treatment while the 
swords you wear are necessary for the defence of America, 
what have you to expect from peace, when your voice shall 
sink and your strength dissipate by division; when those very 
swords, the instruments and companions of your glory, shall 
be taken from your sides, and no remaining mark of military 
distinction left, but your wants, infirmities, and scars? Can 
you then consent to be the only sufferers by this revolution ; 
and, retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, wretchedness, 
and contempt? Can you consent to wade through the mire 
of dependency, and owe the miserable remnant of that life to 
charity, which has hitherto been spent in honour ? If you 
can, go, and carry with you the jest of Tories and the scorn of 
Whigs: the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity of the world. 
Go, starve, and be forgotten I” 

Fortunately, the commander in chief, Washington, was m 
camp, and contrived to pacify the brave companions of his 
glory, even while he must have been conscious that every 
word of complaint was just, and while every sentence in this 
anonymous address must have been a dagger to his own 
upright heart. He entreated them not to take any measures 
which, viewdd in the calm light of reason, woukl lessen the 
dignity and sully the glory they had hitherto maintained. 

“ Let me request you,” he said, “ to rely on the plighted 
faith of your country, and place a full confidence in the purity 
of the intentions of congress; that previous to your disso¬ 
lution as an army, they will cause all your accounts tcf be 
fairly liquidated, as directed in the resolutions which were 
published to you two days ago: and that they will adopt the 
most effectual measures in their power to render ample justice 
to you for your faithful and meritorious services. 

“ And let me conjure you, in the name of our common 
country, as you value your own sacred honour, as you respect 
the rights of humanity, as you regard the military and na¬ 
tional character of America, to express your utmost horror 
and detestation of the man who wishes, under any specious 
pretences, to overturn the liberties of our country, and who 
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wickwily attempts to open the flood-gates of civil discord and 
deluge our rising empire in blood.” 

officers that had been convened, moved* by the en¬ 
treaties and expostulations of their justly beloved and revered 
commander, resolved unanimously, that the army continued 
to have an unshaken confidence in the justice of congress and 


their country, and were fully convinced that the representa¬ 
tives of America would not disband or disperse the army until 
their accounts were liquidated, their balances accurately ascer¬ 
tained, and adequate funds established for payment. 

But the representatives of America, from their inability to 
manage the different state legislature* of the continent, or to 
get permanent funds placed within their disposal, did disband 
and disperse the army before the accounts were liquidated, 
before their balances were ascertained, or adequate funds 
established for their payment; that is, the people of America, 
for want of an executive power to control their own discordant 
opinions, jarring interests, and selfish passions, were just as 
insensible as could have been the most unprincipled tyrants 


and despots of the earth to the proper feelings of humanity 
and the most sacred obligations of public faith. 

It was in vain that congress addressed the different states of 
the American union. “ These debts are to be paid, they said, 
“ first to an ally, who to his arms has added the succours ot 
his treasury, and who to his important loans has added liberal 
donations, the King of France; in the second place to in i 
viduals in a foreign country, who were the first to give so 
precious a token of their confidence in our justice. Anot er 
class of creditors is that illustrious and patriotic band of fellow 
citizens whose blood and whose bravery have defended the 
liberties of their country, who have patiently borne, among 
other distresses, the privation of their stipends, w 1 e t e is- 
tresses of their country disabled it from bestowing them and 
who even now ask only for such security for t e rest ue o 
their claims as their country is now unquestmnably able Ui 
provide. The remaining class of creditors is composed partly 
of such of our fellow citizens as originally lent to the public 
the use of their funds, or have since receiv trails ers 
the lenders, and partly them whose property has been either 
advanced or assumed for the public service. 
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This addrew was followed by» very able and affecting 
letter from Washington ;. but all in vain. This was in June, 
1783. Neither the recommendations of congress nor the 
counsels'and entreaties of this parent, this protecting genius 
of his country, received, it seems, from the provincial legisla¬ 
tures, the consideration which the public exigence demanded, 
nor did they meet, as it was called, " that universal assent, 
which was necessary to give them effect.” 

The subject was again taken up in 1786. The revenue 
system of 1783 was again solemnly recommended by congress 
to the several states, and they were implored to avoid the 
fatal evils which must flow from a violation of those principles 
of justice which it was told them, and truly told them, were 
the only solid basis of the honour and prosperity of nations. 
They were implored in vain, and Washington had been 
obliged, in a letter to a friend, to confess that America was 
descending from the high ground on which she stood into 
the vale of confusion and darkness. 

Atiength a new government, the federal government, was 
formed at the close of the year 1789, to act for the whole 
continent; to control, on particular occasions and for general 
purposes, the different provincial legislatures; and when this 
government was once formed (a proper image of executive 
power), resolutions were carried (though still with the greatest 
difficulty) for the funding of the public debt; that is, for 
providing proper payment for all the creditors of the state, 
military and civil, foreign and domestic. 

The discussions that took place on the subject, as given by 
Marshall, are remarkable. To endeavour to understand them 
and reflect upon them would be a very useful exercise to sftiy 
one who hopes hereafter to interfere, with advantage to his 
country, either in the criticism or the conduct of public 
affairs. 

To this discussion I can only in this manner allude. I 
could have wished to have entered into it, and given you some 
general idea of the difficulties with which the more wise part 
of the American legislators had to struggle; but I have occu¬ 
pied you very long with the general subject already, indeed 
too long, as it will be thought by those who do not consider 
bow important in the concerns of mankind are the questions 
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which, have been more or less connected with the observations 
I have been making—how fer the depreciation of the paper 
currency may be fatal to a national cause, when maintained 
against a foreign or domestic oppressor; the nature of paper 
money; the obligations of public faith, public gratitude, na¬ 
tional honour; how far communities may be truBted with the 
government of themselves; the necessity of a strong executive 
power lodged somewhere or other in every form of government 
that is to exhibit any proper adherence to the principles of 
reason, justice, and national faith—in every form of govern¬ 
ment that is to advance the prosperity, secure the interests, 
or even protect the freedSm of any civilized society among 
mankind. 
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I SHALL now proceed to lay before you other particulars, 
which I think, may serve to illifltrate the subject to which 
I adverted in my last lecture, the necessity of executive- 
government. I do so because I conceive this to be the 
great point of instruction that is offered by the history of 
America, after the first lessons have been given; those that 
ore of a very opposite nature; those winch I have proposed 
to you In former lectures ? the injustice I mean, and hie v, 
diency of government too authoritative, of rule t jo ■•rbittaiy 
such as Great Britagr certainly was guiltv of alien pling to 
enforce upon her colonies in the begir ding of tin n. luorahle 
contegt. 

Congress was at first only a committee, as I have ahead v 
noted, an assembly of men, delegated from the different state* 
of the American union. They could only recommend whatever 
measures they .thought expedient, they could enforce none. 

For same time these .recommendations were received as 
laws, but at length you will see, as you read the history (you 
will have collected even frbm the notices I have been able 
already to afford you), how miserable were the effects pro¬ 
duced by (fife want of *11 proper executive power in the 
government , « 

At last sort of confederation was agreed upon, and the 
congress was avowedly considered as the head of the whole 
union, acting for and representing all the different states of' 
the continent. This confederation may be called the second 
stag* of the revolutionary government of America. 

But 8till no proper executive power was given even to this 
confederation, and nothing could be more unfavourable to the 
best interests of the country than to leave the confederated 
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government so weak in executive power, and in fact thus to 
set up an assembly to act the part of a government, and leave 
it in the mean, time at the mercy of thirteen other distinct 
sovereigns, each exercising the real powers of government in 
different provinces of the same country. 

Yet such was the fact, and for some years continued to be 
the fact, in a manner that really exercises not a little the 
[Mitience and good humour of any one who sits at a distance 
and reads the history of these events. 

To any such person, this celebrated question of the federal 
government, that is, the question whether there should be a 
general government for tht: whole continent, appears, I had 
-dmost ventured to say, no question at all; however, it must 
l ave agitated America at the time, and continued to agitate 
America long alter. To suffer thirteen republics to arise, to 
quarrel among each other, to destroy each others interests, to 
incapable of any < ‘iinexion with the rest of the world, 
rather th combine tli" whole, by some general government, 
mm a at community that might, in the progress of things, 
become •, might!, nation, is a proposition so monstrous and 
cvti-u aguni, th.t, 1 '-now not how it is to be looked upon as 
any i ihan the nm-t important specimen which die his¬ 
tory of tin world affoids of the influence of local feelings, 
long established associations, and all those partial views and 
lealousies which m parishes, corporations, and public meet¬ 
ing we see so often occur, and which are always so justly 
the ridicule and scorn of every intelligent member of the com¬ 


munity. 

It most be supposed, indeed, out of that common respect 
which is always due to the opinions of others, that the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty were, somehow or other, considered as in¬ 
volved in the question : and this was certainly the case. T e 
antifederalists reasoned, for instance, each in their particular 
state, after die following manner: that the hbertms of that 
state would be endangered by being committ & 

diansbip of a general legislature, acting at a d.sUbce, and 
with no particular regani for its criticisms or cxompUmt.; 
that this general legislature must have a president, this pre¬ 
sident a senate, and that he must even have a court executive 
officers, fee. fee.; that, in short, the continent of America. 
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would be exposed to all the calamities (such they thought 
them) of a king, an aristocracy, a regular army, as in the old 
governments of Europe. 

But if such be their reasonings, as they certainly were, 
this I hold to be of itself a lesson for all those who love 
liberty, and who would extend its blessings to their country. 
Men are not to be pedants in liberty, any more than in 
virtue. Though they are not to be oppressed by tyrants, 
they must at least be governed by their fellow-men. The 
great principles of independence in the heart of m a n are to 
be cherished and upheld; but order, prosperity, the purposes 
of society, must be accomplished. The many must delegate 
the government of themselves to the few. Control, executive 
power, must be lodged somewhere; and the question is not, 
as the friends of liberty sometimes suppose, how the execu¬ 
tive power can be made sufficiently weak, but only how it 
can be made sufficiently strong, and yet brought withm the 
influence of the criticism of the community; i. e. in other 
words, how it can secure the people from themselves, and yet 
be rendered properly alive to feelings of sympathy and respect 
for them, and alive also to the obligations of justice and good 
faith, and to sentiments of honour. 

This, indeed, is a problem in the management of mankind 
not easily to be solved ; but it is the real problem—the proper 
problem, to exercise the patriotism of wise and virtuous men ; 
and such men are not, from the difficulty of it, to rush 
headlong into any extremes, either of authoritative, arbitrary 
government on the one hand, or mere democracy on the 
other. 

It was so late almost as the year 1789, before the people 
of influence in America could be brought, even by all their 
experience of the evils of inefficient government, properly to 
interest themselves in, what was to them, the most important 
question of all others—the formation of some general govern¬ 
ment for the whole continent. The confederation, it was 
seen, came not sufficiently, within Hub description (the con¬ 
federation to which I have just alluded, and called the second 
stage of the revolutionary government of America). 

The mind of Washington had evidently been long agitated 
upon the subject. It appears from his letters, that at one 
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period-he was in a state of considerable despair at the situa¬ 
tion of bis conntry; and “ it was painful to him/’ he said, 
“ in the extreme, to be obliged to think, that after the war 
had terminated so advantageously for America, wisdom and 
justice should be still wanting to its people ; that after they 
had confederated as a nation, they should still be afraid to 
give their rulers sufficient powers to order and direct their 
affairs—rulers placed in such very particular circumstances of 
transient, delegated, and responsible authority. 

At length an effort was made, and this effort was ultimately 
successful. You will see the particulars in Marshall. But 
the difficulties that opposed themselves are very edifying ; a 
few of these particulars are the following:— 

It happened in 1785, that the provinces of Virginia and 
Maryland had to form an agreement relative to their own 
commercial interests ; and from the settlement of these, they 
proceeded to propose, to all the states of America, the con¬ 
sideration of their joint interests as a commercial nation. 
This at length ripened into a scheme for assembling a general 
convention to revise the articles of confederation : in a word 
to form some general government for the continent, not 
only to comprehend its commercial concerns, hut every other 
concern. 

A convention met at Annapolis, but it consisted only of 
delegates from five states. The result was, a recommendation 
for another convention at Philadelphia in 1787. 

Now the question was, whether this convention would ever 
meet. If it did meet, whether the thirteen independent 
states, or republics, would forego the pleasure, and privileges, 
and pride of separate sovereignty, for the good of the 
continent, and their own good, properly understood. The 
probability was, that they would not. In the mean time, the 
mmd of Washington, and of all wise and good men, was in a 
state of the utmost gloom and anxiety. It was evident that 
the recommendation for a convention to form a new govern¬ 
ment should have come from caitgrcu (from the confederated 
government already existing), not from any particular state, 
like Virginia or Maryland; and the convention, if met, 
could not be considered as a legal meeting. But again, it 
was sufficiently evident, that if some efficient government 
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was not soon established, the licentiousness of the people 
would very soon terminate in perfect anarchy. Hot-headed, 
presumptuous, ignorant men, were many of them (particularly 
the young) indisposed to all control whatever, and the critical 
situation of things was extremely increased by the number 
of persons who owed money, and who could see no hope or 
comfort for themselves, but in the absence of all the obliga¬ 
tions of order and law. 

At length commotions agitated all New England; and in 
Massachusetts a positive insurrection against all government 
actually took place. Washington wrote to his friend, Colonel 
Humphries, u For God’s sake tell me what is the cause of 
all these commotions; do they proceed from licentiousness, 
British influence, real grievances ?” “ From the information 

I have received,” said the colonel, “ I should attribute them 
to all the three; but it rather appears to me, that there is 
a licentious spirit prevailing among many of the people, a 
levelling principle, a desire of change, and a wish to annihi¬ 
late all debts, public and private.” 

General Knox said, “ that high taxes were the ostensible 
cause of the commotions, but not the real. The insurgents 
never paid any, or but little taxes ; they see the weakness of 
government; they feel at once their own poverty, compared 
with the opulent, and their own force; and they will use the 
latter to remedy the former. Their creed is (there is always 
one of some kind or other), that the property of the United 
States has been protected from confiscation by the joint 
exertions of all, and therefore ought to be common—ought to 
belong to all. ' 

A majority of the people of Massachusetts was described 
by Colonel Lee after the manner’ of General Knox, as in 
open opposition to the government. “ Some of the leaders 
avow,” says he, “ the subversion of it to be their object, 
together with the abolition of debts, the division of property, 
and a reunion with Great Britain. In all the eastern states 
the same temper prevails more or less.” 

“ The picture you exhibit," replied Washington, “ and the 
accounts that are published, exhibit a melancholy verification 
of what our transatlantic foes have predicted; and of another 
tiling, which is perhaps still more to be regretted, and is yet 
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more Unaccountable, that mankind, when left to themselves, 
are unfit for their own government I am mortified beyond 
expression, I am lost in amazement, when I behold what 
intrigue, the interested view of desperate characters, ignorance 
and jealousy of the minor part of our fellow citizens, are 
capable of effecting; for it is hardly to be supposed that the 
gTeat body of the people can be so short sighted. 

But in the midst of all the perturbations of the mind of 
Washington, the even tenor of its justice never forsook it, and 
even at this fearful moment, his letter gives a lesson to all the 
governments of the earth. “ Know,” says he, “ precisely 
what the insurgents aim at; if they have real grievances, 
redress them, if possible, or acknowledge the justice of them, 
an® your inability to do it in the present moment If they 
have not real grievances, employ the force of government 
against them at once. If this is inadequate, all will be con¬ 
vinced that the superstructure is bad, and wants support 
To be more exposed in the eyes of the world, and more con¬ 
temptible than we already are, is hardly possible." 

Such were Washington’s sentiments, and in the history 
you will see that it was found necessary to subdue the insur¬ 
gents by force. “ But the most important eflect of this 
unprovoked rebellion,” says Marshall, “ was the deep con¬ 
viction it produced of the necessity of enlarging the powers of 
the general government, and the direction of the public mind 
towards the convention (1 have just spoken of) that was to 
assemble at Philadelphia. At last it was declared in congreu 
to be expedient, that a convention should be held to render the 
federal constitution adequate to the exigencies of government, 
and the preservation of the union.” 

This recommendation, which legalized the original scheme, 
added to the consideration of the rebellion, inclined at length 
the states of New England to favour the measure: and at the 
time and place appointed, the representatives of twelve state* 
assembled (Rhode Island was the exception). Washington 
was elected president, and the doors were closed—an im¬ 
portant meeting for America. On the great principle* which 
should constitute the basis of their system, not much con¬ 
trariety of opinion is understood to have prevailed; but more 
than once there was reason to fear, that all would have boon 
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lost, by the rising up of the body -without effecting the'object 
for which it was assembled. At length the high importance 
of the union prevailed over local interests; and in September, 
1787, the constitution was presented to the consideration of 
the different states of the whole continent. 

But neither the intrinsic merits of the scheme of govern¬ 
ment, nor the weight of character by which it was supported 
(Franklin, Washington, and others), gave assurance that it 
would be ultimately received. Many individuals, it seems, of 
influence* and talents, were desirous of retaining the sove¬ 
reignty of the states unimpaired, and reducing the union to 
an alliance between thirteen independent nations. Many 
thought that a real opposition of interests existed between 
these different parts of the continent; many could idenfty 
themselves with their own state governments, but considered 
the government of the United States as in some respects 
foreign. Many thought that power must be abused, and 
were therefore persuaded, they said, that the cradle of the 
federal constitution would be the grave of republican liberty. 
Every faculty of the mind was strained on the subject of the 
proposed constitution to procure its reception or rejection. 
To decide the interest in question, men of the best talents of 
the several states were assembled in their respective conven¬ 
tions. So balanced were the parties in some of them, that even 
after the subject had been discussed for a considerable time, 
the fate of the constitution could scarcely be conjectured. In 
many instances, the majority in its favour was very small; in 
some, even of the adopting states, it is scarcely to be doubted, 
a majority of the people were in opposition; in all of them^ 
the numerous amendments which were proposed, show that a 
dread of dismemberment, not an approbation of the system, 
had induced an acquiescence in it. 

At length the conventions of nine (and subsequently of 
eleven states) assented to and ratified the constitution; and 
this most important question, on which it was so difficult to 
obtain unanimity (and which it was therefore fo perilous to 
agitate), was thus at last settled in favour (as it must surely 
be thought) of America. Washington was unanimously 
elected president, and on the 30tb of April, 1789, delivered his 
first speech to the senate and house of representatives. 

I have given you this slight account of these important 
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transatAjona, to induce you to consider them yourselves • and 
I have expressed myself in the words of Marshall, shortening 
and selecting different sentences from his work that I might 
not mislead you by any words of my own on subjects so 
delicate. 

No doubt the impression on my mind has been the critical 
state of America during this interregnum, between the peace 
in November, 1783, and April, 1789 ; the perilous nature of 
such discussions, and, as I have so repeatedly observed, the 
paramount necessity of a strong executive government to be 
lodged somewhere or other. 

It may be observed, that I draw my representations from 
Marshall, who was a friend to Washington, and like him, a 
federalist; I do so. But not to mention, that there is no 
greater authority than the opinion of Washington, on any 
and on every occasion, 1 1 must confess it appears to me 
sufficient that there should have bdhi at the time an anti¬ 
federalist party at all. Nothing more can be necessary to 
show the incurable nature of human dissent; the critical 
nature of discussions of government; the doubtful contest, 
which general principles must always have to maintain with 
local politics; and all this goes to prove the total necessity of 
that very executive power, to escape from the dangers of 
which must have been the real aim of all the virtuous part of 
the anti federalists. 

While the new constitution was offered to the acceptance 
of the different states of America, a book was published, 
under the title of the Federalist. A few numbers were written 
by Mr. Jay, a few more by Mr. Madison, three by Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Hamilton, and the rest by Mr. Hamilton. 
These papers contain a very calm and enlightened discussion 
of all the material provisions of the new constitution and the 
objections that had been urged against them ; and the work 
being one of great merit, and highly creditable to the states¬ 
men by whom it was drawn up, is, of course, represented 
by an American writer, Mr. Bristed, as the concentration 
of all political wisdom, ancient and modern. “ In depth and 
extent of political wisdom, Ac. Ac., it has no superior in all 
the world,” Ac. Ac. It certainly may be read, even now, by 
an English statesman with great advantage : such discussions 
as are alone interesting to America, he will easily distinguish 
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from the rest, and may paw by; but most of them bear upon 
corresponding points in the British constitution, and cannot 
therefore be otherwise than instructiTe. Tbe great value, 
however, of these chapters seems to be, the lesson they afford 
to all who are to engage in the concerns of mankind; for they 
show, that differences in opinion, of the most unexpected 
nature, must inevitably arise among them; they show the 
paramount necessity, above every other virtue, of the virtue 
of patience, to those who would enlighten mankind, or teach 
them to pursue their own interests. The reader will see in 
these numbers of the Federalist, that tbe authors of them 
have found it advisable to exhibit and combat political mis¬ 
takes, and even political absurdities; to anatomize them, and 
pursue them through all their consequences, to a degree, and 
to an extent that could not (a priori) have been thought for a 
moment necessary. And certainly ij is continually suggested 
to the reader, that a string executive power must be lodged 
somewhere, to secure reasonable decisions upon questions of 
general import, and to protect the public from men of furious 
tempers, selfish views, and perverse understandings, such as 
must inevitably be found, and often with too great influence, 
in every community. 

In the constitution that was at last accepted and solemnly 
ratified and carried into execution, a few main points, all of 
the greatest importance, were happily secured. There were 
two houses of legislature, not one; the members of the senate 
were chosen for six years, not two; and there was to be an 
executive magistrate chosen for four years; the federal system 
was in express articles established ; and the president and th^ 
two houses were the legislature of the continent. * 

You are now to observe an illustration of what I have 
repeatedly laid down in the course of these lectures—that the 
lamentations of good men on the subject of party are vain ; 
that parties are inseparable from every free government; and 
you must either have parties with all their good and bad 
effects, or no freedom of thought or speech, as in Turkey, or 
any other state where parties are not to be found. 

In America, for instance, as you have already learnt, a real 
difference of opinion existed—the federalist and the anti¬ 
federalist; and this difference was not merely, I apprehend, 
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of a mfere economical nature; whether the continent of America 
would rise faster in commercial and agricultural prosperity 
by being divided into thirteen different sovereignties, or by 
being combined into one. The difference did not, and could 
not terminate here; it was of a more general and radical 
nature, and arose from different views in the science of 
politics. The antifederalists were, and always have remained, 
men of sentiments more violently republican than the fede¬ 
ralists; men who thought mankind might be managed by less 
of executive authority than the federalists did ; and this differ¬ 
ence of opinion does, and always must exist, not only in the 
American, but in every other free form of government; though 
in America this difference, it must be confessed, is exhibited 
in a very striking manner, it requiring a very strong passion 
indeed for democracy, to suppose that the federalist govern¬ 
ment of America is not, and has not always been, sufficiently 


republican. * 

Such, however, I believe to be a reasonable view of the case 
before us ; and you will see the new constitution of America 
no sooner carried into execution, than the two parties make 
their appearance in the houses of legislature. One of the first 
questions that cam^ before them, was that to winch we have 
alluded at such length already in the last lecture—the pro¬ 
viding for the public debt of America. 

No expedient was possible but that of funding. To fund, 
however, on the authority of the federal government, was to 
enlist, it was thought, on the side of the federal system all 
those who were thus to receive what was due to them, and 
all others to whom they might ever sell or bequeath their 
securities; it was impossible, therefore, that such a measure 
should not be resisted by the antifederalists. They ought, 
indeed, to have waved their principles in this case, for other¬ 
wise it was impossible to maintain the most indispensable 
obligations of public gratitude and faith. The evils, however, 
of the funding system, and its undoubted influence in favour 
of arbitrary government, supplied them with ample materials 
of honest and even accurate argument, as far as it went, if it 
had been possible to provide for the public debt in any other 


way. 

So again, in a subsequent stage of the same question, when 
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a portion of the funded debt was to be made permanent, and not 
to terminate a* the rest was, at the.end of twenty-five years, 
all the former arguments recurred, and were urged with even 
more earnestness, and indeed weight, than before. 

, The debates were very animated and long. Ifewill be very 
improving to you to read the account of them as given by 
Marshall; and to obeerve the manner in which this great^ 
question, so vital to every principle of American honour, and 
even honesty, was at length carried. It was carried, to say 
the truth, by a mere turn of local interest in one of the states, 
a turn so unexpected, that it might become almost an occa¬ 
sion for laughter and entertainment to those philosophers 
(and-auch there are), who can find a topic of amusement in 
the very trifling and unworthy circumstances, which some¬ 
times influence the most momentous concerns of mankind.— 
IlaVra ycXnt rai ravra coVie tai rayra rd fir)£ty. 

The history, in & few words, is this very able report on 
the subject had been made by the secretary of the treasury, 
Colonel Hamilton. After a very animated discussion of 
several days, a resolution was earned, by a small majority, 
in favour of funding and paying the debt, according to his 
rational views; i.e. paying the interest, and gradually paying 
the principal. But soon after North Carolina acceded to the 
constitution, and its delegates, on taking their seats, changed 
the strength of the parties ; and the question was now lost by 
two voices. Observe now the turn. A bill was brought in 
for fixing the seat of government, and it was at last agreed 
that some place should be selected on the banks of the 
Potomac. The result was not a very intelligible result, even, 
when explained by Marshall—I cannot now stop to give you 
his explanation; but the result was, that two members repre¬ 
senting districts on the Potomac, went over to the other side, 
and the resolution was now carried, as it had been lost, by 
two voices. 

It is probable these delegates thought the residence of the 
president and government of America in their province was of 
greet consequence to its interests; and that if the question of 
the fi#hded debt was not settled in the affirmative, there would 
ultimately be no president or American government to reside 
on the Potomac, or anywhere else. 
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What I have now- said will afford yrw a specimen of the 
divisions to which the American houses of legislature, even 
while Washington was president, were neoeasarily exposed. 
But every important measure of government, as you will 
easily see, i^jght very naturally call ‘forth .the operation of 
such fundamental principles of dissent as 1 have mentioned: 
—The taxes that were to be laid, whether in the way of 
excise or not; a national bank, whether it was to be esta¬ 
blished or not (in this last instance, even the competency 
of the new legislature legally to form a new corporation 
was denied) ; and many others; a military establishment, for 
instance. 

Washington did not deny his assent to the bill for regu¬ 
lating this military establishment: but in his diary there was 
found a note to say, that he thought it inadequate to its pur¬ 
poses. as no doubt it was. 

In March, 1791, terminated the first session of congress 
under the new constitution. 

The federal party had prevailed at the first elections; and 
a majority of the members were steadfast friends to the new 
system. “ Had the legislative assemblies of the new govern¬ 
ment been uninfluenced,” says Marshall, “ by the previous 
divisions of the country, the many delicate points which they 
were called upon to decide must have mingled some share of 
party spirit with their deliberations. But in the actual state 
of the^public mind, it was impossible fpr men not to be much 
disposed to impute to each other designs unfriendly to the 
general happiness.” 

As yet these imputations did not extend to the president : 
but divisions had found their way even into his cabinet. 
Differences had arispn between the secretary of state, Jeffer¬ 
son, and Colonel Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury; 
all deduced, in fact, from the federal question. All oppo¬ 
sition to the measures of government was in the first place 
levelled at Hamilton, and at the northern members, who 
generally supported these measures. The natural prosperity 
and the popularity of the government were in the mean time 
advancing. But in. the state assemblies, especially in the 
southern divtuonf of the continent, serious evidence* of dis¬ 
satisfaction wen!' exhibited, which showed the jealousy enter- 

1 i 1 
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tained by the local sovereignties of life powers exercised by 
the federal legislature. 

But the president and houses of the federal government 
(or congress) met again in October, 1791, part of the interval 
having been very properly employed by "Washington in 
making a progress through the southern states, which were 
always most adverse to the federal system. The effect of the 
president’s appearance was favourable; but the hostility to 
the government was diminished rather than subdned. 

When congress met, questions still presented themselves 
that awakened and embittered all the real differences of 
opinion, that existed between the federalists and their oppo¬ 
nents. The topics insisted upon by the latter may be easily 
conceived; that the public debt had been artificially pro¬ 
duced, because the continent had adopted debts which were 
only due by the several states; that the banishment of com 
would be completed by the issue of bank paper; that the 
funding and banking system afforded effectual means of 
corrupting the legislative bodies; that the ultimate object of 
all the system, and of its friends, was to change the present 
republican form of government into that of a monarchy, on 
the form of the English constitution ; that the representatives 
of the people on the federal system would be removed at such 
a distance from their constituents, that they would form the 
most corrupt government on earth ; that taxes and tax- 
gatherers had already^nade their appearance, and even an 
excise; that the salaries of public officers were too high; that 
the president had levees, and Mrs. Washington evening par¬ 
ties ; that the American people were thus to be accustomed to 
the pomp and manners of European courts. , 

I quote these passages from Marshall, that your obser¬ 
vation may be drawn to this part of his work. A love for 
civil liberty is so respectable at all times, and when the friends 
of civil liberty in any country make mistakes, those mistakes 
are of such importance, and operate so unfavourably to this 
first of national blessings, that you cannot be too well prepared 
against the errors into which men may fall on subjects of 
this nature. You cannot be rendered too expert in detecting 
the fallacies of popular reasonings on such questions; in 
seeing the manner in which Uaiementi may be exaggerated 
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by feelings, honourable as well as base; the manner in which 
principles the most noble may be insisted upon with a disre¬ 
gard to particular circumstances, till they become subversive 
of themselves. 

The mis tubes of those who are friendly to harsh govern¬ 
ment and arbitrary power are seldom of any fatal effect to 
their particular cause, for their measures are still only more or 
less arbitrary; no advantage can commonly be hence obtained 
against the general cause of arbitrary power; but it is not so 
with the friends of the liberties of mankind. Do they relax 
their principles of exertions ; are they careless or inert ? The 
ground they desert is instantly occupied by their opponents, 
and cannot afterwards be recovered. Do they urge their 
principles and exertions too far; are they too active and 
impassioned ? Their measures lead to inconvenience or cala¬ 
mity, to some injurious disturbance of the political machine, 
and moderate men join the side of their opponents. Their 
injudicious attempts to advance the public good are reprobated, 
and they are themselves accused of factious selfishness, or 
ridiculed for enthusiasm and folly. 

The cause of civil liberty has to depend, not only on the 
virtues, but on the wisdom of mankind ; arbitrary power, only 
on their necessities. The advocates for the one have always 
to prove, first, that their own intentions are pure; and, 
secondly, that their measures are calculated to advance the 
happiness of the community: the supporters of the other have 
only to show, that they are securing its peace and order: and 
thus it happens, as I have so repeatedly intimated in the 
^ourse of these lectures, that civil liberty is of all things the 
most perishable and delicate; arbitrary rule, on the contrary, 
the most hardy and indestructible. 

I will encroach upon your time while I farther endeavour 
to enforce such general reflections as I have already made on 
the nature of parties, by a further reference to the work of 
Marshall, and to the characters he gives of the two most 
important ministers of Washington’s cabinet. 

These two characters may perhaps serve as general descrip¬ 
tions of the two great parties of America. Mr. Secretary 
Hamilton had long served his country in the field, and passed 
from the camp into the congress, where he remained for some 
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time after the peace had been established. In the first situa¬ 
tion he had fully witnessed the danger to which the indepen¬ 
dence of his country was exposed from the imbecility of 
government; in the latter, he saw her reputation lost, and 
her best interests sacrificed, chiefly from the same cause. 
Having therefore long felt the mischiefs produced by the 
state sovereignties, he naturally supported the federal govern¬ 
ment. He had wished the executive power and the senate 
more permanent, and still retained and openly avowed the 
opinion, that American liberty and happiness had much more 
to fear from the encroachments of the great states than from 
those of the general government. These opinions will become 
your own, if you should ever read the numbers of his work, 
the Federalist. 

Mr. Secretary Jefferson, on the contrary, had retired from 
congress before the depreciation of the currency had produced 
an entire dependence of the congress on the local govern¬ 
ments : he then filled the highest offices in one of those local 
governments (Virginia), and about the close of the war went 
to France, and was there on a diplomatic mission, while the 
first clear symptoms were appearing, and the first steps were 
taking of that revolution in France which so agitated the 
minds of all reflecting men. In common with all his country¬ 
men then in France, Mr. Jefferson took a strong interest in 
favour of the popular cause, and from his prior habits of 
thought, tha men with whom he associated, and a residence 
all the time at the court of Versailles, it is not surprising^that 
.the abuses of monarchy should be ever present to his mind, 
and that he should suppose liberty (even when he returned 
to America) could sustain no danger but from the executive 
power. The fears, therefore, of Mr. Jeffersoa took a different 
direction from those of Colonel Hamilton, and all his precau¬ 
tions were used to check and limit the exercise of the authori¬ 
ties claimed by the general government. 

I shall proceed to one feature of difference more. The war 
left in the American people (very naturally) a strong attach¬ 
ment to France and enmity to Great Britain: this sentiment 
was universal, and found its way into the cabinet; but 
Colonel Hamilton thought that no such sentiment should 
influence the political conduct of America; Jefferson main¬ 
tained the contrary. 
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The press was not silent: the Gazette of the United State * 
supported the measures of Hamilton and the federal govern¬ 
ment ; the National Gazette was the paper of the opposition. 
These papers arraigned the motives of those they differed 
from with equal asperity and injustice. The two secretaries, 
in the mean time, were eternally at variance: the president 
implored and admonished in vain; he loved the men, he 
respected them; he had a great, a sincere regard and esteem, 
he told them, for both: his earnest wish, his fondest hope 
was, that instead of wounding suspicions and irritating 
charges, there might be liberal allowances, mutual forbear¬ 
ances, and temporizing yielding on all sides. “ Differences,” 
said he, in one of his letters to thtf attorney general, “ in 
political opinions are as unavoidable as, to a certain point, 
they may be necessary; but it is exceedingly to be regretted, 
that subjects cannot be discussed with temper on the one 
hand, or decisions submitted to on the other, without impro¬ 
perly implicating the motives which led to them ; and this 
regret borders on chagrin, when we find that men of abilities, 
zealous patriots, having the same general objects in view, 
and the same upright intentions to prosecute them, will not 
exercise their charity in deciding on the opinions and actions 
of each other.” 

Now from these transactions some general hints may be 
drawn, and references made to our own politics. It is often 
said, that those who are in administration have no wish but 
the emoluments of their office, and that those who are in 
opposition have no meaning but to get their share. Such are 
the views often taken by the parties of each other, or rather 
by the violent men in each party of each other, and some¬ 
times by very sagacious men, as they conceive themselves to 
be, among the public at large. Yet, in America, we see the 
same appearances taking place as with us; ministry and 
opposition; government newspapers and opposition news¬ 
papers; mutual suspicions and invectives; ribaldry and I'age; 
discontent and clamour; and, though Hamilton himself and 
Knox were afterwards obliged to resign their offices, from 
the inadequate nature of their salaries, the same declamation 
about the emoluments of office; the phenomena are just the 
same, and therefore the shallowness of the very elegant 
solution, that I have just mentioned, of such political occuf- 
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reace* in m free government; the supposition that every thing 
« on each side a mere question of plander, need not further 
be insisted upon. 

You will now be able, I conceive, even from the few passages 
i have quoted, to form a general idea of the situation of 
America during the first sitting of the federal government; 
and you will, I apprehend, draw the conclusions which I am all 
along proposing to you, that civil liberty may be endangered 
not (as in general) from the strength , but sometimes from the 
very weakness of the executive power. 

Now in the state of things which has thus, in a general 
manner, been exhibited to you, the French Revolution took 
place. You will not Suppose that this could be an event 
indifferent to America; that every thing which assumed the 
form of executive power in her government should not be 
shaken to the centre. Happily the first congress, or, if 1 
may so speak, the first specimen of the federal goverhment, 
was terminated in March, 1793, while Washington could be 
once more the representative of that executive power; and 
Washington being aot only a man of great ability and 
patriotism, but, what was of even §till greater importance at 
the time, a man of most sober judgment, America and her 
government escaped the injurious influence of this most tre¬ 
mendous event. 

It is not within the limits I have prescribed to these 
Lectures, to enter into transactions of this kind : whenever I 
advance in the course of history so for, that the French 
Revolution comes in sight, I turn upon my steps, and take 
some new direction ; and this therefore l now do. I do so tl* 
more readily, because on the subject of the interference *of 
the French in the concerns of America there cannot be two 
opinions; but that part of Marshall's work which relates to 
affairs so critical, cannot, 1 am sure, be hereafter overlooked 
by you. 

He conduct of Washington, indeed, “ great in these mo¬ 
ments, as in all the past,” remains above all praise; be 
persuaded his country, he enabled his country, to stand aloof 
from the unhappy storm of European politics; he resigned 
his popularity to accomplish so great an end ; and be main¬ 
tained the constitution over which he presided by a serene 
^nd dignifiedreoofidencc in its merits, and a calm exercise of 
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its acknowledged powers and authority. He was insulted, 
:>e was resisted in his own executive department as the chief 
nagistrate of America by the French ambassador: no in- 
temperatuMxpreseion, however, escaped him in his official# 
:onmmnicSJhps. either to his own legislature or to that am¬ 
bassador. l B0 l O a k our8 °f the press, the enthusiasm of the 
people, the inft^ues of democratic societies, who voted them¬ 
selves forsooth the guardians of American liberty, the natural 
sentiments of hatred to England, all were united against the 
temper and the wisdom of Washington; but rose superior 
to theftl all. He contented himself with steadily maintaining 
the principles of the laws of nations, and the regulations of 
his own government: and he then laid an able exposition of 
Ins case before the French government, and calmly desired 
the recall of their ambassador. A new ambassador was sent 
from France; the douds grew lighter, the thunders rolled 
away,' and the horizon at length cleared up, discovering the 
^resident, left in the same place and attitude by the storm, in 
n hich the storm had found him ; but the countenances of all 
-vise and good men were instantly turned upon him with the 
nost animated Bmiles of reverence and Jove. 

Differences, in like manner, of the -most serious nature 
lad occurred between the United States and Great Britain ; 
iifferences which had inflamed, in like manner, to the most * 
ntolerable degree, the members of the legislature and the 
Afferent parties of America. 

The president once more listened to the tempest, and, after 
catching its progress for some time, decided upon his measure, 
le addressed the senate in the following manner:— 
f “ The communications winch I have made to you during 
fie present sessions contain a serious aspect of our affairs 
vitli England ; but as peace ought to be pursued with unre- 
aitted teal, before that last resource is contemplated, which 
ias so often been the scourge of nations, and which cannot 
ail to check the advanced prosperity of the United States, 

have thought proper to nominate, and do hereby nominate, 
ohn Jay as envoy extraordinary of the United States to bis 
Jritannic Majesty.” 

Scarcely any public act of the president drew upon his 
dminiatration a greater degree of censure than this: this 
.insure constitutes a most striking part of his merit. The 
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result mi, that instead of making a war with England, be 
made a treaty of commerce. 

That this treaty should be reprobated, because it bad not 
i laid England at the feet of America, cannot be wondered at. 
In points of this nature all nations are the same, equally 
selfish and unreasonable. Town and country meetings (not 
the best judges of such subjects) were every where held : the 
mind of Washington was unusually anxious, and even dis¬ 
turbed: But, at length, the confidence which was felt in the 
judgment and virtue of the chief magistrate began silently 
to produce its proper effect: and though the majority of the 
house of representatives (the more popular part of the legis¬ 
lature) was against the treaty, a clear majority of the people 
(marvellous to relate) at last declared themselves in favour of 
it; that is, in favour of prosperity and peace. 

I cannot go into the detail of the merits of Washington. 
In the course of his administration he had to assert the con¬ 
stitutional rights of the executive power against the house 
of representatives. In the year 1794, he had to issue his 
proclamations, call forth the militias, and put down by force 
(every lenient measure having been tried in vain) a positive 
insurrection in Pennsylvania, and he had continued to main¬ 
tain the proper exercise of authority, the principles of peace, 

* of national justice, and of civil liberty, till, amid the wild 
effusions of virulence and folly, he was at last himself accused 
even of peculation, and of plundering the public in the dis¬ 
charge of his office: it was even thought necessary that the 
secretary of the treasury should produce his accounts. 

The period, however, at length arrived when Washington, f 
thought he might retire; when the situation of Americi 
allowed him, as he conceived, to consult hig own inclinations. 
As the last service he could offer, he drew up a valedictory 
address, in which he endeavoured to impress upon his country¬ 
men those great political truths which had been the guides of 
his own administration, and which could alone, in his opinion, 
form a sure and solid basis for the happiness, the indepen¬ 
dence, and the liberty of America. This composition is not 
unworthy of him, for it is comprehensive, provident, affection¬ 
ate, and wise. You will conceive the topics of it: gratitude 
to his countrymen for their confidence and support on every 
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occasion: the necessity and the ad vantage* of the fedora! 
system, and of a government as strong as was consistent 
with the perfect security of liberty. “ Liberty,” he observed, 
“ was little else than a name, where the government is too. 
feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of 
the rights of person and property; that, however usefial might 
be the spirit of party (and he thought it might be useful in 
governments of a monarchical kind, and to keep alive the 
spirit of liberty), the contrary was the case in governments 
purely elective; that of the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality were the indis¬ 
pensable supports; that a volume could not trace all their 
connexion with private and public felicity; and that, whatever 
might be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for¬ 
bade men to expect that national morality could prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 

He insisted that good faith and justice were to be observed 
to all nations. “ Can it be,” said he, “ that Providence has 
not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue !" Respecting the conduct of America to the nations 
of Europe, his advice was impartiality, neutrality; to have 
as little political connexion as possible. It is but painful to 
observe his description of our European nations. “ Why,” 
says be, “entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, or caprice V 

“The sentiments of veneration,” says his biographer, “ with 
yvhich his address was generally received, were manifested in 
almost every part of the union. Some of the state legislature* 
directed it to be inserted in their journals, and nearly all of 
them passed resolutions expressing their respect for the person 
of the president, their high sense of his exalted service*, and 
the emotions with which they contemplated his retirement 
from office.” 

I must conclude my account of Washington by observing 
that the behaviour of France made it necessary for America 
to disturb this great man once more in hi* retirement, and 
to place him at the head of her military force. Washing- 
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ton indeed expected that favourable alteration in the conduct 
of France which afterwards took place; but he lived not to 
see it; dying in December, 1799, after a short illness, and 
resigning his spirit, with a calm and untroubled mind, to the 
disposal of that Almighty Being in whose presence he had 
acted his important part, and to whose kind providence he 
had so often committed in many an anxious moment, in the 
cabinet and in the field, the destinies of his beloved country. 

“ He was not,” he said, " afraid to die.” 

To the historian, indeed, there are few characters that appear 
so little to have shared the common frailties and imperfections 
of human nature; there are but few particulars that can be 
mentioned even to his disadvantage. It is understood, for 
instance, that he was once going to commit an important mis¬ 
take as a general in the field; but he had at least the very 
great merit of listening to Lee (a man whom he could not 
like, and who was even his rival), and of not committing the 
mistake. Instances may be found where perhaps it may be 
thought that he was decisive to a degree that partook of 
severity and harshness, or even more; but how innumerable 
were the decisions which he had to take ! how difficult and 
how important, through the eventful series of twenty years of 
command in the cabinet or the field ! Let it be considered 
what it is to have the management of a revolution, and after¬ 
wards the maintenance of order. Where is the man that in 
the history of our race ha3 ever succeeded in attempting 
successively the one and the other ? not on a small scale, a 
petty state in Italy, or among a horde of barbarians, but in 
an enlightened age, when it is not easy for one man to rise i 
superior to another, and in the eyes of mankind— 

“ A kingdom for a stage. 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.” 

Hie plaudits of his couutry were continually sounding in his 
ears, and neither the judgment nor the virtues of the man 
were ever disturbed. Annies were led to the field with all the 
enterprise of a hero, and then dismissed with all the equani¬ 
mity of a philosopher. Power was accepted, was exercised, 
was resigned, precisely at the moment and in the way that 
duty |od patriotism directed. Whatever was the difficulty, 
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the trial, the temptation, or the danger, there stood the 
soldier and the citizen, eternally the same, without fear, and 
without reproach, and there was the man who was not only at 
all times virtuous, but at all times wise. 

The merit of Washington by no means ceases with his 
campaigns; it becomes, after the peace of 1783, even more 
striking than before; for the same man who, for the sake of 
liberty, was ardent enough to resist the power of Great 
Britain and hazard every thing on this side the grave, at a 
later period had to be temperate enough to resist the same 
spint of liberty, when it was mistaking its proper objects and 
transgressing its appointed limits. The American Revolution 
was to approach him, and he was to kindle in the general 
flame; the French Revolution was to reach him and to 
consume but too many of his countrymen, and his “ own 
ethereal mould, incapable of stain, was to purge off the baser 
fire victorious.” But all this was done : he might have been 
pardoned, though he had failed amid the enthusiasm of those 
around him, and when liberty was the delusion ; but the 
foundations of the moral world were shaken, and not tlie 
understanding of Washington. 

To those who must necessarily contemplate this remarkable 
man at a distance, there is a kind of fixed calmness in his 
character that seems not well fitted to engage our affections 
(constant superiority we rather venerate than love), but he 
had those who loved him (his friends and his family), as well 
a%the world and those that admired. 

As a ruler of mankind, however, he may be proposed as a 
model. Deeply impressed with the originarnghts of human 
nature, he never forgot that the end, and meaning, and aim of 
all just government was the happiness of the people, and he 
never exercised authority till he had first taken care to put 
himself clearly in the right His candour, his patience, his 
love of justice were unexampled ; and this, though naturally 
he was not patient—much otherwise, highly irritable. 

He therefore deliberated well, and placed his subject in 
every point of view before he decided ; and his understanding 
being correct, he was thus rendered, by the nature of his 
faculties, his strength of mind, and his principles, the man of 
all others to whom the interests of his fellow creatures might 
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with moat confidence be intrusted; that is, he was the first of 
the mien of mankind. 

The American Revolution is a great epoch in the history 
of the world, and nothing but the appearance of the French 
Revolution, so fitted from its tremendous circumstances and 
unknown consequences, to sweep away every thing else from 
the curiosity and anxieties of mankind, could have made men 
insensible, as they may now be, to an event in itself so striking 
and important. By the American Revolution the foundations 
of a new empire are laid, immense in extent, unrivalled in 
natural advantages, and at a safe distance from the hostilities 
of the old world; a new empire is to begin its course where 
other empires have ended, with all the intellectual, moral, 
and religious advantages, which other empires have only 
attained during the time that has elapsed since the records of 
history began. A receptacle is now opened for every human 
being, of whatever country, and whatever be his disposition 
or fortunes, opinions, or genius. What is to be the result of 
such an admixture and collision of all personal qualities and 
intellectual endowments ? 

The government too is founded not only on a popular basis, 
but on a basis the most popular that can well be conceived. 
It must even be confessed that in America is to be made 
a most novel and important experiment, and it is this:—with 
how small a portion of restraint and influence the blessings of 
order and Christianity can be administered to a large com¬ 
munity. It must be observed, indeed, that this experiment is 
to be made under such particular advantages of a new country 
as must always prevent America from being a precedent for 
older states and empires. This is true; yet, to the reasoners 
of after ages, it will be useful to leam from the event what 
reasonably may be expected from mere human nature when 
placed in the matt favourable situation, and what it is that 
government may properly attempt to do for mankind, and 
what not. This I think will hereafter be shown when all the 
attendant circumstances have been properly balanced and 
considered. What, however, will be the result ? 

I am much disposed to offer this subject to your reflections, 
and th e re fore, as a conjecture, though an obvious one, I should 
say (though I canaotaUude to what may be said of a contrary 
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nature) that the great event to be expected is, that this 
empire should break up into two or more independent states 
or republics, and that at some distant period, tbe continent at 
America may be destined to exhibit all the melancholy scenes 
of devastation and war, which have so long disgraced the 
continent of Europe. 

This, however, must be considered as the grand calamity and 
failure of the whole; it can only arise from a want of strength 
in the federal government; i. e. from the friends of liberty not 
venturing to render the executive power sufficiently effective. 

This is the common mistake of all popular governments: in 
governments more or less monarchical the danger is always 
of an opposite nature. 

In the mean time, I know not how any friend to his species, 
much less any Englishman, can cease to wish with the most 
earnest anxiety for the success of the great experiment to 
which I have alluded, for the success of the constitution of 
America. I see not, in like manner, how any friend to his 
species, much less any American, can forbear for a moment to ' 
wish for a continuance of the constitution of England; that 
the Revolution of 1688 should for ever answer all its important 
purposes for England, as the Revolution of 1776 has hitherto 
done for America. What efforts can be made for the govern¬ 
ment of mankind so reasonable as these—a limited monarchy 
and a limited republic ? Add to this that the success of the 
c ause of liberty in the two countries cannot but be of the 
protest advantage to each, a limited monarchy and a limited 
republic being well fitted by their comparison and separate 
happiness, each to correct the peculiar tendencies to evil which 
Wnust necessarily be found in the other. 

» Successful therefore be both, and while the records of his¬ 
tory last, be they both successful! that they may eternally hold 
up to mankind the lessons of practical freedom, and explain 
to them the only secret that exists of all national prosperity 
and happiness, the sum and substance of which must for ever 
consist in mild government and tolerant religion; L e. (ration¬ 
ally understood) in civil and religions liberty. 

Mark the difference between Europe and Ask. What it it, 
what has it ever been ? Slavery in tbe one, and freedom in 
the other. 
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Sffij#'«r.k die Undlt^of lie'Gteoan.ialand; but 

u Wby,ko nsttroeiiJ echoes lin^mth, 

Mate bot to the nice oftoguift?” r 

JTrfwljtot WB it tbit once' flourished the heroes, the sagos, 
•od the OtriMief antiquity ? What is there of sublimity ami 
hit^Sy ip our moral feeling#* in o4r works'of art, that is not 
^rtfied with the impression of their genius ? 

• Gire civil and religions'liberty, you give every thing; 
knowledge and science, heroism and honour, virtue and power; 
feny them, and you deny every thing: in vain are the gilts 
of nature: there is no harvest in the fertility of the soil; there 
h no'cheerfulness in the radiance of the'sky; there,is no 
tfonghbm the understanding of man; and there is in Ins 
hpatt no hope: the human animal sinks and withers; abused, 
Swmherited, stripped of the attributes of his kind, and-ml 
oti|«r formed after the image of his God. 

imu" 


the end, 
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LECTURE XXV. 


ANNE—UNION OF ENGLAND A^D SCOTLAND. 

T HE great domestic event by which the reign of Anne was 
distinguished was the union of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. I am very desirous to recommend 
this subject to your diligence and reflection. 

I will make a few observations, and endeavour to convey to 
you some general idea of the interest which belongs to it. 

England has been connected with Scotland, with Ireland, 
with America, In each of these relations* a sort of termi¬ 
nation and crisis has at last taken place. In Scotland we 
adopted the measure of an union under the immediate appre¬ 
hension of a rebellion; in Ireland, after a rebellion, which 
had but too nearly torn the two countries asunder; in Ame¬ 
rica the rebellion was successful, and we lost the country for 
ever. We have still another country with which we are con¬ 
nected on the other side of the globe, the immense continent 
of India. 

The political questions that arise from the connexion of 
nations with each other seem to me among the greatest that 
history or that human affairs can ever present to you. Such 
connexions of different nations have often occurred, and will 
never cease to occur, in the annals of mankind. Spain has 
been connected with Portugal; both kingdoms with South 
America; France with America and the West Indies; the 
House of Austria with the Netherlands and Italy. By prox¬ 
imity of situation or by colonization kingdoms have been, 
and always will be, vitally dependent on the conduct of 
each other. The duties that hence arise are often very diffi¬ 
cult, the best systems of policy not obvious. Happy would 
it have been and would it still be for mankind, if something 
more of gOod sense and good feeling either had been or could 
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yet be introduced into the cabinets of their rularp, and into 
then- own misguided understandings aad selfish minds. 

It is very true that when philosophy has exhibited all its 
reasoiHfcgs and exhausted all its efforts, it is very true that 
the most serious difficulties will still remain on subjects like 
these; that the interest of connected nations cannot be 
entirely reconciled, nor their separate wishes be gratified. 
Nations must often^be reduced to compound with evils, and 
at last to make such sacrifices as are necessarily accompanied 
with mortification and regret; but it is for political wisdom 
to encounter and reconcile men to these evils, to proclaim 
aloud that on these occasions nothing has happened at vari¬ 
ance w'ith the common necessities of our imperfect state. 

The misfortune is, that nations can never submit to the cir¬ 
cumstances of their situation in time, or with any grace or 
good humour. Human life, however, at every turn, and in 
every stage of it, is continually requiring from us a wisdom 
of this melancholy cast. It is the great discipline to which 
the Almighty Huler of the world has subjected us through 
all the successive changes of our state, and all the affecting 
relations of our domestic feelings, from infancy to the grave. 
On all such occasions, on the small scale of our social connex¬ 
ions, and in what relates to ourselves, we submit to necessity; 
we compound, we balance, we understand what is our best 
wisdom, and we endeavour to practise it; the father expects 
not that Ins son shall for ever remain dependent on his kind¬ 
ness, and moulded by his directions; men with their inferiors, 
neighbours with each other, act always on a system of mutual 
sacrifices, reciprocal duties, and interchanged offices of sym¬ 
pathy and good will. 

But on the larger scale of the intercourse of nations, par¬ 
ticularly of connected nations, the same moral truths, though 
equally existing, are not so obvious, and when apparent, not 
so impressive. We are, therefore, fretful, ill-humoured, out¬ 
rageous ; we contend against reason, philosophy, and nature 
itself; forget the great rule of doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us: and after wasting onr blood and 
treasure to no purpose, we at last sit dowm faint and ex-, 
hausted, abandon our vain projects only because it is impos¬ 
sible to pursue them, and then leave it to the reasoners of a 
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succeeding age show how egregious has been our folly, and 
how bli#d our fary. 

The leading principles that belong to subjects of this nature 
have been introduced to the notice and to the assen^of the 
more intelligent part of mankind in two different modes, by 
experience and by the reasonings of philosophers. 

When nations are connected with each other, they can 
find causes of offence and hostility in tjjfee different points : 
in their religion, their laws and customs, their trade and 
manufactures. 

Now experience has tolerably well taught mankind (how¬ 
ever slowly), that with respect to the two former, toleration is 
the best and only policy; that it is best to suffer colonies or 
inferior nations to retain their own particular creeds and rites 
and ceremonies in religion, and their own particular modes of 
administering justice in civil or criminal matters; that im¬ 
provements may be proposed to them, but not enforced ; that 
till they can be properly enlightened, they must be left to in¬ 
dulge their own particular notions. 

But on the last question, of trade and manufactures, the 
world is entirely indebted to the labours of the French writers 
on political economy, and to the works of Hume and Adam 
Smith. It is from these two last distinguished masters of poli¬ 
tical science that this country more particularly has acquired 
any enlarged views which it possesses on such extensive 
and difficult subjects; and an acquaintance with their doc¬ 
trines is indispensably necessary before we can approach any 
such qu^fetions, as the unions of kingdoms or the management 
of colonies. 

To illustrate this part of my subject: a reader of history 
will see all the statesmen of Europe, from the first period of 
the existence of statesmen, proceed upon the supposition that 
nations could only be enriched by what is called the balance 
of trade; i. e. if England has sent to Portugal a greater 
value of manufactures than she received of wine, that Por¬ 
tugal must pay the difference in bullion, and that this bullion 
was the measure of the advantage which England derived 
from this trade. Mr. Hume has an essay on the balance of 
trade, and another on the jealousy of trade; and, after suc¬ 
cessfully combating the natural reasonings of mankind on 
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these subjects, he concludes thug:—“ I shall, therefore, venture 
to acknowledge that not only as a man, but as a British sub¬ 
ject, I pray for the flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, 
Italy, aid even France itself. I am at least certain that 
Great Britain and all those nations would'flourish more did 
their sovereigns and ministers adopt such enlarged and bene¬ 
volent sentiments towards each other.” 

Now it is to be observed, that no reasoner would at this 
time of day think it necessary to say that “ he would venture 
to acknowledge”—the labours of Hume and Smith have been 
so far successful; and he would not “ venture to acknow¬ 
ledge,” but he would affirm without hesitation. It is now 
admitted that the whole doctrine of the balance of trade is a 
mistake, and that nations are necessarily benefited by any 
commercial intercourse, of whatever kind, provided it is not 
artificially produced by the mere operation of laws or any 
species of extraneous necessity and force. 

We have noW, then, an adjustment of the whole of the 
case. What difficulty, it might be said, can remain ? If 
nations are to be connected together, let the one allow to the 
other its own religion, its own laws, and the most free and 
unrestrained imports and exports y what cause of contention 
can remain? Let the supreme legislature be the same; and 
the countries being thus in every respect identified, the in¬ 
terests of both will be entirely served and secured, and every 
thing that philosophy can prescribe, or human affairs admit 
of, be at once accomplished. 

But the conduct and even the reasonings of mankind have 
on all such occasions been widely different, and the result has 
been at all times fetal to their happiness. 

We will take the simplest case, that of a mother country 
and her colonies. The religion has been here generally the 
same, and laws and customs similar; in these points there 
was little room for mistakes. But in questions of trade and 
commerce greater opportunity for errors was afforded, and 
the mistakes committed have in feet been very numerous and 
important. The most narrow jealousy, the most blighting 
systems of superintendence and control, have been continually 
exercised; no market allowed to the colonies till the supposed 
interests of the mother country were first secured; no mann- 
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lectures to be imported, nor even to be died, but those that 
ctme frem the land and labour of the parent state; and if 
ill-humour in the colonies was the consequence, troops were 
to be sent, and a policy, ultimately injurious to both countries, 
Was to be supported by force. 

In other caseB that have occurred, cases of connected 
nations, as the real difficulties have been greater, the mistakes 
have been still more multiplied and fatal. For instance:— 

Two nations may be completely connected together by 
proximity of situation, and yet be, by fortune, placed under 
different governments; England and Scotland, for instance: 
each kingdom possessing an independent sovereignty, and 
therefore each strongly affected by all those associations of 
national dignity and ancient renown which are so imme¬ 
diately derived from the noblest and best feelings of our 
nature. This is the most difficult case of all. Nations thus 
situated are of all others the most unfortunately situated, 
particularly the inferior nation ; and what » reasoner would 
even now, at the present day, propose, would, in a case like 
this, be accompanied with the most intolerable difficulties,— 
difficulties such as the worst passions and the best passions 
of our nature would equally conspire to render almost insur¬ 
mountable. 

In the first place, nations so situated will be in a state of 
eternal hostility with each other; not only of hostility, but of 
petty warfare; and they will not only have their own quarrels 
to adjust, but the inferior state will attach itself to some third 
state for the benefit of its assistance; and thus become the 
tool of the one, and the victim of the other. 

For evils like these, the first remedy that might be at¬ 
tempted would be a fotieral union; that is, each country to 
retain its own legislature, but both to have the same king or 
executive power. This sort of federal union took place by 
the union of the two crowns of England and Scotland under 
our James I. The same was in later years understood to be 
the situation of England and Ireland, but admitted by our 
government only at a very late period. Now this alteration, 
this federal union, will be on the whole beneficial, but not a 
remedy. In the first place, the two legislatures may dis¬ 
agree, and it will always be, therefore, the labour of the 
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superior or more p^rerful country to influence by bribes the 
legislature of the inferior, to render all such disagreement 
impossible; and this will be the source of eternal indignation 
to all the intelligent and independent men of the state that is 
thus corrupted and ruled. 

Again: the inferior country (meaning by superior and infe¬ 
rior the more xir less powerful) will appear to itself of less 
consequence than it was before. It will see its nobles and its 
aristocracy move away to the seat of government, its rents 
follow them; its agriculture and manufactures will seem 
deprived of their natural encouragement and protection ; dis¬ 
satisfaction, jealousy, hatred, will be deeply felt; and as the 
inferior country will always compare itself with its more fortu¬ 
nate neighbour, such unhappy effects can never cease. 

In the mean time the superior country will exercise no arts 
of conciliation, and adopt no measures of general policy. It 
will draw a fence around its own trade and manufactures; 
admit the inferior state to no markets, no colonies, no sources 
of affluence which are within its own influence ; neglect the 
laws of the inferior state, corrupt its statesmen, perhaps inter¬ 
fere with its religion, and in short exhibit an abuse of power 
in every possible mode and direction. 

Of this situation of things the natural crisis is either a sort 
of civil war and a total rupture, or the application of a uew 
remedy, the measure of an incorporating union. 

This last would have been always the best expedient, but it 
would not have appeared so to those concerned. The supe¬ 
rior state would have conceived that it was thus called upon 
to give away its affluence, and injure the sources of its own 
prosperity; the inferior, that it was to lose its sovereignty, 
independence, and dignity; see its nfcbles and aristocracy 
resort to the capital; and feel most of the evils which have 
been already mentioned, as inseparable from a federal union, 
without any adequate return. A century would probably 
elapse before time had produced its happy effects on both 
kingdoms; and, depriving the one of its insolence, and the 
other of its unreasonableness, put each into possession of all 
the benefits which natureJfrom their different soil and climate, 
evidently intended for both. 

Of principles like these, and of situations like these, we see 
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aiuH. ettmplifieatkm, os 1 have already iftimated, in the rela¬ 
tive history of Scotland and England. Nothing can be more 
afflkttiig than the evils of the first situation, that of entire 
independence of each other. Tyranny, injustice, lawless am¬ 
bition in the superior state, as in the instance of our Ed¬ 
ward I., on a large scale; on a smaller, devastations, cruelties, 
unceasing alarm, malignity, and revenge, as in the instances 
of the border laws and the border wars. Nothing can be 
more dreadful than both these consequences, particularly the 
latter, the border wars. Never Sure was the art by which 
poetry is distinguished, the art of withdrawing the repulsive 
and presenting the attractive parts of a picture, displayed in 
a manner so striking, as in reconciling to our imagination, as 
the great minstrel of the north has done, the marauders and 
moss troopers, the inroads and outrages of these unhappy 
times. 

These evils of eternal warfare and ferocious depredation 
could not but be deplored even by our fierce ancestors at the 
time; and through the whole history of England and Scot¬ 
land there seems to have been a series of negotiations, with 
an intent, if possible, to terminate such calamities by an 
union of the two crowns. 

The marriage of the two royal families was frequently pro¬ 
posed; sometimes the u^[on of the two kingdoms. But 
after all, the union of the crowns took place not till the reign 
of our James I., a late period ; and the union of the kingdoms 
not till the reign of Queen Aline. It was then only accom¬ 
plished by force and fraud; so incurable are the bad passions, 
so impracticable are sometimes the good passions, of our 
nature; so perverse are the selfish interests and temporary 
reasonings of mankirit. 

Having proposed these general principles to your con¬ 
sideration, I must now endeavour to draw your attention 
to the more particular circumstances that attended the 
union. 

There was a book published by Defoe; it has been lately 
republished, and a life of the author prefixed. 

The name of Defoe is already familiar, and even dear to 
us, though not on account of his book on the union, but of a 
work that to the writer himself might perhaps have appeared 
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at the time of- far Uses splendour and importance, the romance 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

We turn, therefore, in the first plaer, to the Life of Defoe, 
prefixed to his work, with no little impatience and curiosity; 
n6t, indeed,-thinking of the union so much, as of our early 
acquaintances, the shipwrecked mariner and his man Friday. 
But we must be content to hear of the politics and pamphlets 
in which Defoe was engaged, and to learn nothing of what 
is far more interesting to us, nothing of the original mate¬ 
rials and composition of that attractive production, which has 
given to its author immortality, and to the hours^of our child¬ 
hood those sensations of eager interest and innocent delight 
which may even now be remembered with envy and regret. 

In the book of Defoe, the life given of him should, however, 
be read; and there is a preface, which should also be looked 
over. 

There is a general history, too, of the unions that were at 
different times attempted prior to the reign of Anne; and this 
part of the work is very illustrative of the remarks that have 
been made. * 

The point more particularly to be adverted to is the union 
that was attempted, in 1004, by our James I.; a monarch 
whom it must be confessed we are not much in the habit of 
respecting, but who, on this occasion, almost realized his own 
amusing pretensions, and displayed a decisive superiority 
over his parliament and his people in the mysteries of his 
state-craft, as he called it, Or in a knowledge of their best 
political interests and ultimate happiness. 

Butrthis part of the subject (and for the general purposes 
of instruction it is an important one) is executed in far the 
most complete manner by Mr. Bruce, #ho, when the question 
of an union with Ireland came under the consideration of hiB 
majesty’s ministers, was employed by the late Duke of Port¬ 
land to make a report on the union of Englatid and Scotland. 
In this work, which is worth reading, there is a review not 
only of the leading facts in the histories of the two countries 
which led to the union of the two crowns, but a review of 
the union that was reajly proposed by James I., with the 
reasonings in England and Scotland on the subject, and the 
cauaea of the failure of the measure. We have a speech of 
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the great Bacon on th^ nobject, ahd another by James, which 
areia the *ccdfcd vo^jme; the volume containing tboae docu¬ 
ment* on which thelrwia Founded. t 

I must also refer you back to the debates which are given 
id the first volume of Cobbett. You have here not only , 
Bacon’s speech hut an account of the objections insisted 
upon by some of the members of the commons; and there 
are here given three speeches by the king: one to introduce 
the union, another to hasten it, a third to explain the former ; 
a\\ of which are perfectly worth reading, and will appear (to 
those who make due allowances) highly creditable, not only 
to the disposition of the king, but to his powers of mind. 
The speeches alluded to, particularly Lord Bacon’s, are de¬ 
serving of attention, not only on account of their subject, but 
as illustrative of the state of the human mind and of the rea¬ 
sonings of the orators arid statesmen of this period—their 
distinctness, gravity, and classical learning—their heavy 
manner, strange and pedantic perplexities, and weighty 
matter. 

But the nations fconcemed in these discussions were at a 
wide distance; the English more particularly were jealous, 
illiberal, and unreasonable, and it is to them rather than to 
the Scotch that the failure of the project is to be imputed. 

Cromwell and his officers, more accustomed to dispose of 
difficulties, soon dispatched the business of an union by a few 
words in an ordinance, giving thirty members to Scotland, as 
its part of the general representation, enacting a free inter¬ 
course of goAds,and abolishing all vassalage and superiorities. 
This ordinance, short and expeditious as it may be, is very 
creditable to its authors, fbr thtf 1 important points are seized 
upon, and the last regulation respecting vassalage and supe¬ 
riorities might have been copied with great advantage in the 
time of Anne, while, on the contrary, these national evils were 
confirmed. 

But this sort of union of the two kingdoms was of course 
dissolved when the dynasty of Cromwell was swept t^way. A 
very laudable attempt was made in the time of Charles II., 
but the circumstances of the times were very unfavourable, 
and the English were ndther sufficiently disposed to share 
their trade, nor the Scots to obliterate a part of their parlia- 
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ujent The measure was repeatedly rceomtoended to the 
houses by Charlea^And oommiaflioders ippointed, conferences 
held, proposals interchanged and discdagpjl/iiut nothing effec¬ 
tual coull be accomplished. 

William was well disposed, both from the elevation of his 
temperament, and the Bagacity of his understanding, to make 
eveiy effort to heal the divisions and consolidate the strength 
of the island. Defoe relates, that his Majesty told him, “ he 
had done all he qjuH in that affair, but that he did not see a 
temper in either nation thatlooke^ like itand then added, 
after some discourse, “ that it might be done, but not yet.” 

William was continually engrossed by the political situation 
of Europe, which required his time and presence not only in 
the cabinet but the field; and when any abatement is to be 
made from the character of this illustrious prince, it is in the 
government of Scotland that the exceptionable part of his 
conduct is to be found. 

William was guilty, on some account or other, of the 
common fault of those who have to manage a connected 
country—the fault of confiding in statesmen who know, as it 
is thought, the nature of the country, and how to transact its 
business, but who know not a far more important mystery— 
the art and the value of mild government. 

William was himself unfortunately too much occupied to 
teach it to them, or rather to find ministers of another school. 
The result was, that the differences between the two countries, 
under his rtign, were rather increased than diminished. There 
is a chapter in Defoe descriptive of the state of public affairs 
in both kingdoms, and explanatory of the circumstances that 
at length made an union not only desirable, but necessary. It 
is not long, an<^ should be read. 

In Mr. Bruce’s work there is an account of the revival of 
the plan of union during the reign of William, and again in 
the first years of Anne, with the events and circumstances 
that prevented its adoption for some time. 

This part of the work is very deserving of attention; but 
neither of these works will give the reader a sufficient idea of 
the crisis that had at length taken place. This crisis had 
been occasioned partly by harsh, baahgovernment on the part 
of England, and partly by the difficulties and evils vfhich 
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■were inseparable from the very situation of the two countries. 
As this u one of the moat instructive part* of the whole subject, 

I must call your attaofaon to it very particularly. # f 
A good general idea may be formed of this crisis from the 
history of Belaham, but Laing must also be looked at, so also 
must the appendix to Cobbett’s Debates; for Fletcher of 
Saltoun is a most important character at this particular period, 
and his speeches and motions in the Scotch parliament may 
be seen in this appendix to Cobbett more readily than in his 
works, or in the authoritie^rom which the appendix is taken, 
books that may not always be met with. 

I have hitherto forborne to mention the history of Somer¬ 
ville only that I might at last mention it as a regular and full 
statement of the whole subject, which must be read, and that 
more than once, as quite necessary to the full comprehension 
of it. 

The books I have mentioned, Defoe, Bruce, Belsham, 
Laing, the appendix to Cobbett and Somerville, will be suffi¬ 
cient, taken together, but none of them singly; each writer, 
as is often the case, doing more justice to some parts of the 
\ubject than is done by his fellow-labourers, and no part of 
the subject being without its curiosity and instruction. The 
crisis 1 have just alluded to was this ; you must observe it. 

The crown of England, on the demise of Anne, was to be 
transferred from the Stuart to the Protestant line: but as 
Scotland was not exactly ^obliged to adopt the views of 
Eugland, and was competent to dispose of her*>wn crown 
in whatever manner she thought best, the present was the 
moment, in the apprehensions of Fletcher and the Scotch 
patriots, for some decisive effort to be made in favour of their 
country ; the moment when an opportunity % was offered to 
assert their rights, and either to be independent, and have a 
king of their own, or to make such provisions for its com¬ 
mercial interests, and such alterations in its constitution, that 
even if the king were the same, its counsels should do longer 
be guided by the English ministry, and Scotland be no longer 
neglected, as they thought, insulted, and sacrificed on every 
occasion to her more powerful neighbour. 

It is the struggles of den acting with views like these, and 
in times like these, that form the moat interesting and instruc¬ 
tive portion of this subject of the Union. 
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These, however, are not to be found m Defoe, nor m the 
work of Mr. Bruce, nor sufficiently in Belsham, nor even in 
I^ng, b«t tfiey may be seen in the appendix to Cobbett’s 
Debates, where the speeches and motions of Fletcher of Sal- 
toon may be easily found. 

It is quite necessary that you should form some notion of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, the complexion of his mind, the nature of 
his views, the description of his eloqi^nce. Men like Fletcher 
of Saltoun, the same in kind, though different in degree, are 
alwayB existing injsociety; they are always to be found armed 
with more or less ability and influence in every inferior 
country; criticising the conduct of the superior country; 
explaining, discussing, and aggravating its oppressions; 
brqpding over the wrongs and insults of their native land, and 
warmed and exasperated to madness, by a comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two kingdoms; the 
wretchedness and poverty of the country they love, and the 
affluence and happiness of the country they hate. Ready, 
therefore, to propose or adopt any system of policy or line of 
conduct, if it seem (however slightly) to remove from their eyej 
that odious dependency which they consider as the obvious 
cause of all the evils they deplore. Men of this character 
should be studied by statesmen; but statesmen and men in 
authority are very apt entirely to neglect and even despise 
them and their efforts, and very often to confound them with 
others, daring and bad men, who have all their faults, but 
who have* not their virtues; others with whom they are 
frequently associated, and into whose company and even 
friendship they are but too easily hurried by their own enthu¬ 
siasm, and still more often driven by the violent measures and 
insulting menaces of the rulers of the superior country. The 
nature of every thing human is so mixed and blended, the good 
with the evil, that we are not to be surprised if we should find, 
that it is to men of this description, to men of these ardent and 
irregular minds, that society has been indebted, imperfect as 
ane their characters, and doubtful and dangerous and calami¬ 
tous as are very often their projects, for many of its favourable 
changes. There is a certain impracticableness in their tempe¬ 
raments and superficial dogmatism'in their understandings, 
with a certain fearlessness as well as generosity in their dis¬ 
positions, by which they may be known; but with all thei 
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Anita they would not be perhaps ill described by the expres¬ 
sion* of Abe poet, while, giving not only a character, but, as he 
conceived, a most honourable character of the English nati^: 

Stem o'er each bosom Reason holds bfer state, 

With danng aims irregularly great; 

Pride in their port, defiance m their eye, 
t see the lords of human kind pass by; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band 
By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature’s band, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 

True to imagined right, above control. « 

Such was the celebrated Fletcher of Saltoun, and as his 
country was the inferior country; as England had conducted 
herself with the usual harshness, ignorance, and illibera^ty 
of the superior country, and as the times in which he lived 
happened to be of a critical nature, his powers were called 
forth, his heart was animated, and his genius was kindled. 
He became the hope, the pride, and the director of a small but 
popular party, and neither regarding England nor France, nor 
the Protestant succession, nor the succession of the House of 
Stuart, but in relation to the interests of Scotland; it was to 
that Scotland*, his poor, oppressed, unfortunate, native country, 
to its prosperity, happiness, and glory, that he dedicated eveiy 
passion of his soul, and every faculty of his being. 

Among the patriots must be mentioned Lord Belhaven, 
whose speeches contain much more of what is properly deno- ? 
minated eloquence than those of Fletcher, and who would, in 
the eyes of posterity, have eclipsed even Fletcher himself, if 
his patriotism had been as pure and unsuspected. This was 
however, not the case. He was understood at the time to 
have been piqued by the court of England, and was believed 
to have held correspondence with the exiled family of the 
Stuarts. 

Fletcher and the patriots had no sooner perceived that the 
court of England had an object which must at all events be 
accomplished—the proper adjustment of the succession to the 

crown, that the king of the two countries might be the mmo _ 

than they instantly set about forming provisions for the 
interest* of Scotland, and they proposed what they, called an 
Act of Security. 
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JProm the clauses, Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12,—(I will read them 
immediately)—which you will find in Cobbett’a Appendix, 
vqJ. vi., it will be readily seen that this intended act was of * 
no ordinary nature. It is sufficiently descriptive of the crisis 
I have spoken of. It was meant, and it was indeed avowed 
by Fletcher in his speeches to be meant, to effect the follow¬ 
ing consequences (see page 25, Appendix to Cobbett):— 

“ They are not limitations,” said Fletcher, “ upon any prince 
who shall only be king of Scotland, nor do they any way tend 
to separate us from England, but they are calculated merely 
to this end, that so long as we continue to be under the same 
prince with our neighbour nation, we may be free from the 
influence of English counsels and ministers; that the nation 
may not be impoverished by an expensive attendance at 
court, and the force and exercise of our government may be, 
as far as is possible, within ourselves, by which means, trade, 
manufactures, and husbandry will flourish, and the affairs of 
•the nation be no longer neglected, as they have been hitherto. 
These are the ends to which all the limitations are dired^d, 
that English counsels may not hinder the acts of our parlia¬ 
ments from receiving the royal assent; that we may not be 
engaged without our consent in the quarrels ftey may have 
with other nations; that they may not obstruct the meeting 
of our parliaments, nor interrupt their sitting; that we may 
not stand in need of posting to London for places and pen¬ 
sions, by which, whatever particular men may get, the nation 
must always be a loser, nor apply for the remedies of our 
grievances to a court where, for the most part, none are to be 
had; on the contrary, if these conditions of government be 
enacted, our constifction will be amended, and our grievances 
be easily redressed, by a dtie execution of our own laws, which 
to this day we have never been able to obtain. 

The clauses that I have mentioned, Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 
ran thus, after a prefatory enactment with respect to the 
parliament, a convention of estates for the purpose of seduring 
the execution of the clauses. The first was this:— 

“ 1. That elections shall be made at every Michaelmas 
head court for a new parliament every year; to sit the 1st of 
November next following, and adjourn themselves froth time 
to time till next Michaelmas; that they choose their own 
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preodent, and tint every thing shall be determined by bal¬ 
loting in place of voting.” 

The fifth was,—“ 5. That a committee of thirty-one mem¬ 
bers, of which nine to be a quorum, chosen out of their own 
number by every parliament, shall, during the intervals of 
parliament, under the king, have the administration of the 
government, be his council, and accountable to the next par¬ 
liament; with power, in extraordinary occasions, to call the 
parliament together; and that in the said council all things 
be determined by balloting in place of voting.” 

“ 6. That the king, without consent of parliament, shall 
not base the power of making peAe and war, or that of 
concluding any treaty with any other state or potentate.” 

“ 7. That all places and offices, both civil and military, and 
all pensions formerly conferred by our king, shall ever after 
be given by parliament.” 

“ 8. That no regiment or company of horse, foot, or 
dragoons be kept on foot in peace or war, but by consent of 
paffiament.” 

“ 9. That all the fencible man of the nation, betwixt sixty 
and sixteen, be, with all diligence possible, armed with 
bayonets ancf^firelocks, all of a calibre, and continue always 
provided in such arms with ammunition suitable.” 

“ 12. That if auy king break in upon any of these conditions 
of government, he shall, by the estates, be declared to have 
forfeited the crown.” 

It is true that the act thus proposed by Fletcher never 
passed the Scotch parliament exactly in these terms. But it 
is, notwithstanding, a very sufficient exemplification of the 
species of reasoning that waB then prevalent, and of the 
temper of the times. The same may be said of different 
limitations proposed by the same patriot, which were only 
overruled by eleven voices. 

But it is now necessary for me to add, that an Act of Secu¬ 
rity rfeally was carried by Fletcher and the patriots, in the 
more important particulars not different; it was carried by the 
assistance of the Jacobites and other opponents to govern¬ 
ment. 

Thtl act, though short, has with great stupidity been 
omitted by Defoe, because, says he, it may be found in the 
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Scotch statute book; nor is it, as it ought to be, in Cobbett’s 
appendix, at least, not given in its express words, and as it 
was left,at last to stand. 

The substance of it is given by Laing; the act itself may 
be found in one of the pamphlets of the day, entitled “ An 
Account of the Proceedings of the Parliament of Scotland," 
in the Trinity Library. The clauses were debated each as if 
they had been separate acts, and some of them may be seen 
in this detached state in Cobbett. 

Indeed the greatest part of the book I have just mentioned, 
in the Trinity Library, is copied out into the appendix of 
Cobbett; and though the Act of Security which was at last 
voted by fifty-nine voices, is not there given in express words, 
as it should have been, still the student may see in Cobbett 
the clauses that were proposed and debated, one by one, and 
will be tolerably well apprised (though not so readily or easily 
as he might have been) of the particular provisions and mean¬ 
ing of the act. 

You will easily see that it is such an act as could not*be 
agreeable to the government or people of England ; such an 
act as made the connexion between the two countries frail 
and slight; such an act as tended to rob the sujierior country 
of most of the advantages that were supposed to result from 
the connexion between them. 

After first mentioning that, on the death of the sovereign, 
“ the sitting parliament, or the last parliament, were to 
assemble and offer the crown on the conditions of the claim 
of right," a claim analogous to our Bill of Rights, the act 
goes on to say “ that the monarch is not to he the successor 
to the crown of England, unless that in this present session of 
parliament, or some other ensuing parliament, there be such 
conditions of government enacted and settled, as may secure 
the honour and sovereignty of his kingdom ; the freedom, 
frequency, and power of parliaments; the religion, liberty, and 
trade of the nation, from English or any foreign influence, 
with power to the said meeting of the estates to add such 
farther conditions of governmapt as they shall think necessary, 
tbe same being consistent with those enacted in this or any 
other session cJ parliament during her majesty’s reign; and 
farther, it k hereby especially enacted, that the same persons 
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shall not’ be capable, in any event, for the king and qtteen 
(i. e. tobe king and queen), in both realms (that is, Scotland 
was to have a new king, not the English king), unless a free 
communication of trade, the freedom of navigation, and the 
liberty of the plantations be fully agreed to and established, 
by the parliament and the kingdom of England, to the king¬ 
dom and subjects of Scotland,” &c. 

And again,—For the purpoaq of destroying all English 
influence during the interregnum, it was ordained that all 
commissions granted to the officers of state, lords of treasury, * 
&c. should, by the decease of the king or queen reigning, 
become null and void. It was enacted also, that the whole 
Protestant heritors, and all the burghs, shall forthwith 
provide themselves with fire-arm| for all fencible men, &c.; 

“ and the said heritors and burghs are hereby empowered and 
ordained to discipline and exercise their said fencible men,” 
kc. kc. 

After this formidable act another was passed to declare that 
the. prerogative of declaring war and peace should be exerted 
by the sovereign, with the c*nsent of the estates. 

This was for the purpose of leaving Scotland at liberty to 
engage, or not, as she thought best, in the continental wars of 
England. 

The English ministry had therefore now to determine 
whether they should advise the queen to assent to this act, 
and make it law, or refuse her assent; risk a total breach 
with the parliament of Scotland; receive no more supplies, 
and have the act returned upon her in different shapes, if the 
parliament was sitting ; perhaps have the country in a state of 
rebellion on the very firet opportunity, if the parliament was 
dissolved. Such was the crisis I have been speaking of. 

We here see, distinctly shown, what is sometimes the effect 
and what is always the tendency of harsh government, co¬ 
operating with the real difficulties which the case of connected 
countries necessarily involves. 

Now, the next question I woukl ask is this, whether any 
provision short of those in thefect that passed,'or even short 
of the limitations firet proposed by Fletcher, and which I first 
read, would be sufficient properly to secure the ends proposed ? 
Jt is very true that these limitations first proposed would have 
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gone nigh to convert the monarchy of Scotland into a sort of 
republic with a stadtholder or president at its head y at all 
events, they would have formed a sort of experiment, to shpw 
with how little power in the monarch a mixed government 
might be carried on. 

But what is the conclusion of the whole ? Surely this—the 
care, circumspection, and kindness with which the ministry 
of a superior nation should carry on the government of any 
inferior and connected nation. v 

► We may here see plainly what men of intelligence and 
strong feelings are constantly thinking, while a cabinet is 
despising their country, its interests, and its opinions. The 
truth, and the whole truth, is here fully displayed. 

One word more in the wgy of narrative, and for the same 
purpose of attracting your notice to the whole. 

The English minister, Godolphin, in the absence, as he 
thought, of every other alternative, at last advised the queen 
to give the royal assent to this Act of Security, and it was 
accordingly passed. Wharton, his political opponent, now 
triumphed. “ 1 have now then,” said he to quote his own 
expression, “ I have now the treasurer’s head in a bag.' 
Godolphin was probably much of the same opinion, and 
even the English nation, unfeeling as they had been to the 
interests and happiness of Scotland, and selfish and stupid 
as they were, and always will be, to the claims and merits of 
every other nation, when their own trade to their colonies, 
and their own manufactures are concerned, could at length,- 
and for once in this critical emergence, perceive that sacrifices 
must be made, and at all events that such questions as had 
lately been agitated in Scotland, nearly amounting to a revo¬ 
lution and a civil war, must be avoided. 

There seemed no other way of attempting to avoid them 
but by an union of the two kingdoms, complete and entire; 
and in this manner the English nation, as well as the English 
ministry, were at laBt rendered no longer the coy and super¬ 
cilious parties with whom Sqptland had before to treat, but the 
ardent proposers and claimants of a measure, without which, 
as they represented, and truly represented, all chance for the 
tranquillity and prosperity of both countries was at an end. 

1 stop to observe, that when the Act of Security was known 
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inEngland, a retaliating act wu passed by the English par¬ 
liament^ it# proper spirit, as it was called, was shown, 
ami the breach in fact made wider, and the crisis more dan¬ 
gerous. This sort of spirit, or rather of folly, on such occa¬ 
sions is always shown. W hat was the result ? Before the 
Scotch parliament could be brought to treat of the union at 
all, the English parliament were obliged to repeal their act. 

The point of interest that next presents itself is, hon the 
union was carried. 

This is a part of the subject which cannot be contemplated* 
without pain. It was carried by force and fraud. The victo¬ 
ries of the Duke of Marlborough left England with a strong 
military force at her disposal; and the Duke of Hamilton 
proved at last a traitor £o his co^itry^ so did others. This 
foul name must belong to him, and must always more or less 
belong to all men who on great public occasions pursue even 
the right measure only because they are corrupted, who act 
upon any motives but those of the good of their country. 
Men may mistake the interests of their country; this is very 
pardonable; they cannot engage to be wise, but they may 
to be honest. It is of no consequence in what manner the 
bribe that makes them otherwise is administered; a place 
to their friends, a purse thrown to themselves, or a coronet to 
their descendants: the business is the same; and this de¬ 
flection from virtue, this sacrifice of principle, is in no way to 
be distinguished from the acts of dishonesty, from the mere 
picking and stealing, of the vulgar, but that there is no per¬ 
sonal risk incurred by the great* and that the consequences 
are far more important to society. 

This part of the subject is painful on another account. 

The union was a measure clearly conducive to the happiness 
of both kingdoms. The English ministry and nation bad 
been thoroughly frightened, and they therefore made the terms 
of the union as reasonable and as advantageous*** they could, 
the better to preclude opposition. 

It is, therefore, very melancholy to observe, in the first 
place, that a great nation like England could never adopt * 
proper system of policy before, and never behave with proper 
liberality and prudence," till both were extorted from her by 
the ungenerous motives of selfishness and fear. 
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It is again very mortifying to observe bow little the again 
of nations are affected by the inflnence of any cairn and deb- 
berating wisdom. The real merits of the measure seem to 
have had but little effect with the generality of those con¬ 
cerned ; a sort of opposition jpounded from every quarter. 
The meanness, ignorance, and cowardice of it are instructive. 

We shall have our religion, said the Presbytery of Scotland, 
destroyed by the bishops in the English house. How can our 
sixteen peers oppose them ? 

• The church, said the English bishops, on the contrary, 
the church of England will be swept away, as it has before 
been, in the time of Charles I., by this new influx of Pres¬ 
byterians. 

Our manufactures will qjove away to the poor country 
where labour is cheap, said the English artists. » 

We shall be ruined, said the Scotch, by the superior 
articles of the English, if they are allowed to bring them into 
our markets, how can we contend with their advantages^ of 
skill and capital ? 

What security for our country or our constitution, said the 
Scotch politicians, when the union has been once made ? We 
have only forty-five members in the one house, and sixteen 
in the other; how can these oppose the whole English legis¬ 
lature? We are destroyed, and that for ever. 

What will become of us, said the English, when this new 
northern hive is allowed to swarm and settle upon our country 
and upon our.houses of legislature ? These are invaders that 
are hungry, intelligent, and servile; neither post nor place 
will be left for any of us. 

“ The prostrate south to the destroyer yislds 
Its purple harvests and its golden fields.” 

Such are always, on greaj occasions like these, on subjects 
of great national concern (unions of kingdoms, for instance; 
treaties of commerce, treaties of peace, abolitions of slavery), 
sach are always the contracted, wretched arguments and pre¬ 
tences which men make use of when they affect to debate, 
and are in fact not debating, but thinking only of themselves 
apd their own supposed interests. 

On this subject of the union, the speeches of Lord Bel- 
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haven have been always adverted to. They are highly de¬ 
serving of our perusaL They are rich ifith the proper 
beauties of eloquence, and very creditable to his agfe and 
nation. His celebrated speech you will of course examine; 
it has great merits, but appeajj to the, if for a moment I may 
digress, merely to allude to a point of taste, objectionable in 
its original conception. It endeavours to accomplish two 
ends: first, the entire rejection of the union, be the terms 
what they may; ,secondly, its rejection on account of the 
terms. 

These objects are too much intermixed and united; elo¬ 
quence, more especially eloquence of the character of Lord 
Belhaven’s, should attempt some one great object, and entirely 
carry it, or entirely fail; it should throw all its force on the 
qpemy, and carry every thing by storm, or instantly retire; 
not descend to all the manoeuvres and forms of a regular 
engagement. The speech, too, begins with images and ends 
with reasonings. It comes full and majestic down its course, 
and then squanders itself in many channels, and seems to 
disappear as it proceeds to its termination. There can betio 
greater fault than this. 

But I haste to call your attention to the speech of Mr. 
Seton, as well as that of Lord Belhaven. Seton spoke in 
favour of the union. The speeches are very different in their 
character as well as their import. • 

And now I muBt digress for another moment, to observe, 
that eloquence and wisdom are by no means the same thing. 
They are sometimes united, hut not necessarily; perhaps 
never when eloquence is the mere gift of nature rather than 
the slow result of nature and art conjoined. A ready supply 
of glittering language and an ardent conception, i. e,, a fer¬ 
tile imagination, and quick feelings, united to a retentive 
memory—these are together quite sufficient to make an 
orator, but by no means to mate a wise man; make a 
speaker or even a leader in a popular assembly, but not 
necessarily a statesman. Amplification, for instance, is the 
great business of eloquence, while the first occupation of 
wisdom is to reduce every thing, if possible, to its original 
elements. The one Uistinguiihea notj examines not, hesitates 
not, reflects not; the other » can tarns, scrupulous, precise. 
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patient, and deliberative. Enthusiasm is the soul of the one, 
calmnesB the essence of the other. 

I would reco&mend the speeches of Mr. Seton and Lord 
Belhaven, not only as very remarkable speeches on a very 
great occasion, and therefore as subjects of history, but as 
very finished specimens of the'difference which I conceive to 
exist between wisdom and eloquence, and therefore fitted, if 
this distinction be just, to illustrate a truth of very ordinary 
application, and therefore of some value in human life. 

I have omitted, when speaking of Fletcher, to mention that 
those who meet with his works should look at his account of 
a conversation concerning a right regulation of governments 
for the common good of mankind. It is in the repulsive form 
of dialogue, but it is the best exhibition of his political views, 
and on the whole the best of his works. 

After all, Fletcher had the fault which so often belongs fo 
men of strong feelings and earnest thought, when they medi¬ 
tate on the improvement of the affairs of the world—he was 
not sufficiently practical. He had brooded over the contests 
and ambition of the nations of Europe, over the vices and 
follies of a great metropolis; he had satisfied himself that 
Scotland, in a state of separation from England, would be 
perpetually involved in bloody and destructive wars; and, if 
united, must of necessity fall under the miserable and lan¬ 
guishing condition (sqch are his expressions) of all places 
that depend on ajemote seat of government. 

His plan for the remedy of these evils was to divide Europe 
into different portions, each adequate to its own defence, and 
accommodated by forts and capitals for the purpose, but not 
fitted for schemes of offence and aggrandizement. In Eng¬ 
land and Scotland were to be formed, in the mean time, about 
a dozen capital cities instead of one overgrown capital like 
London; by which means all the benefits, as he conceived, of ^ 
our present metropolis would be secured, and its serious evils 
avoided. %ut without mentioning the very indispensable 
advantages*tbat result from the concentration of so much of 
the affluence, genius, and intelligence of the people into one 
point, advantages which seem never to bwe occurred to him, 
it seems sufficient to observe in a few short melancholy 
words, that the great cUftculty on all occasions of projected 
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improvement/* to form a plan that is practical; and that he 
who propones what cannot possibly be *xpetted to take place, 
does nothing; does worse than nothing, for ht makes the very 
cause of improvement ridiculous. 

The {Articular temperament of Fletcher’s mind, his dis- 
• position to attempt what he thought just rather than gain 
the good which was possible, the common mistake of Virtuous 
reformers, operated, as it will always ‘do, most unfortunately 
for himself, and all those whose interests he could have 
wished to promote. If he and the patriots had made their 
bargain, and consented to support the measure of the union 
in case certain conditions were complied with; if they had 
submitted to turn to fhp best account this experiment for the 
improvement of the situation of both countries, there can be 
no doubt that the twentieth article, respecting all hereditable 
offices, superiorities, &c. &c., might have been materially 
modified, or perhaps, as in Cromwell’s wiser ordinance, made 
directly the reverse of what it waa left to stand; that the 
twenty-first article also might have been modified; and by 
these means the system of vassalage and the representation 
of Scotland might not have, been left in a state only fitted in 
succeeding times to disgrace the legislature and injuif the 
best interests of both kingdoms. 

What in the mean time he attempted failed. The very Act 
of Security which he carried, became, as he might have fore¬ 
seen, the very reason why the English Veredetermined at all 
events to carry the union. The union became a difect con¬ 
sequence of the dilemma to which the two kingdoms were 
thus reduced, and we can conceive no sensations more keen 
and intolerable than were those of Fletcher and the patriots, 
who were now to find every Jabour of their understandings 
defeated, and every passion of their hearts disappointed. 

Before I conclude this Bubject, T nufst mention that the 
remainder of the book of Defoe, that is, the grea^r part of 
it, is a formal account of the articles of the treaty of Union, 
and the discussions which took place. But theaeaSiscusaions 
can now only interest or instruct, as specimens of the details 
and reasonings of men of business, when the commercial and 
ordinary concerns of natjons are to be settled by treaties and 
mutual concessions. They give us Ao some insight into the 
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relative state of the commerce, laws, and mamifactnre* of the 
two coon tries at tl*e time. But the pages of Defoe are on 
tbe whole formal and dull, and there is not even as good an 
account of the tumults at Edinburgh, as might have been 
expected, though what is 'given forms one of the most interest¬ 
ing parts of the work. 

There is the satne sort of formal, official representation of 
the union, and its attendant circumstances and debates, in 
Mr. Bruce; but with respect to both publications, it is to be 
observed, that from those who are employed by cabinet 
ministers to forward a gTeat measure, like Defoe, or to report 
a greattneasure, like Mr. Bruce, it is only information of a 
particular complexion that can be expected. 

With respect to tiie consequences of the union, a con¬ 
siderable time elapsed, as will always be the case in such 
circumstances, before those happy effects took place which 
themeasure was so fitted to produte. For this part of the# 
subject I must refer you to Laing, who is indeed too concise 
and too general in this very interesting part of his work, but 
who is an intelligent writer, and who at least gives mote infor¬ 
mation on the point than others. 

The history of Scotland becomes, about the time of the 
Revolution, interesting to mankind, for it becomes connected 
with the Revolution in England, an event in which the best 
interests of human nature were deeply concerned. If Scot¬ 
land had not sufficietttly sympathized with England, if Wil¬ 
liam had not Seen acknowledged, and if afterwards the 
Frotestant line of succession had not been established in both 
parts of the island; if f civil war had ensued, and if the hardy 
and enthusiastic Jacobites of the north had been joined by 
their affluent and powerful neighbours, the Jacobite# of the 
south, the exiled family might at laBt have been restored, tbe 
Revolution might h^e failed, and been a standing example ^ 
for tbe generous and brave in every age^nd country, of the 
difficulties which attend all enterprises for the liberty of the 


people; enterprises alike accompanied, it would have been 
with disappointment and ruin, whether attempted by 
Hampden and the patriots in the time of Charles, or by Cord 
Somers and King Wilrtam in the reign of James. 

Happily an issue so deplorable was escaped, but the manner 
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ra which.'H-wqfr escaped' give* an baportanoe to this period of 
tins hisidry, q( Soqtland which I think may well claim your 
atteotioft, and which migh^ I must also think, haw deserved 
theJabgtat^6f Dr,'.^hert»on. The subject, however, devolved 
Qpoja Mr.*Laihg| arid his very respectable history, particularly 
the secpijd volume, I cannot but request you to peruse. 

I am hastening to my conclusion, but I tnust take this my 
only opportunity to say, in a few words, what I have to offer 
with respect to this interesting country of Scotland. Its his¬ 
tory will of course be read in Dr. Robertson, and as his work 
is one of the most early books that is put into our hands, it 
must be read anew, for it is read before it can be understood. 
The history indeed presents a turbid and repulsive scene, 
which would have been little known to the inhabitants of this 
country, and still less to the readers of the continent, if the 
picture of it had not been drawn by so masterly a hand, and 
•if a ray of softer and more attractive light had not been djot 
athwart the gloom by the beauty and sufferings of the unfor¬ 
tunate but not faultless Mary. 

Thosa difficulties with which Dr. Robertson had to struggle, 
arising from the rude nature of the documents from which his 
history was to be drawn up, and which necessarily constitute 
so much of the merit of the work, cannot well be known by 
an English reader, but they may be distantly comprehended 
from the account of his life by Dugald Stewart, whifch should 
on this and many other accounts be retH, Much of this sort 
of merit belongs also to Mr. Laing. By the labours of the 
two the public are put into possession of the whole of the 
history of Scotland that is important A ns, and are furnished 
with what is valuable in those original materials which no 
philosophic diligence or taste fpr historical inquiry would ever 
have induced readers on this side the Tweed to estimate or 
examine for themselves. * * 

The first part of ^ie history of Scotland is discussed only in 
& rapid and general manner by Dr. Robertson. The Teal sub¬ 
jects of his work are very properly the Reformation?'Elizabeth, 
and Mary. At the close of the whole there are a few pages 
by Vay of conclusion th^are highly worthy of your medi¬ 
tation; but to these mftst be added *the first one hundred 
pages of the third volume of Millar’s Account of the English 
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government, for these supply what cannot be to well found 
elsewhere, philosophic remarks and information on the corn 
stitution and government of Scotland. 

The student cannot fail to keep in mind the. history of the 
legislature and parliaments of his own cbuutry avhile he is 
reading those of Scotland. , 

The fortunate manner in which our own'parliament fell 
into two houses, and remained not, as in Scotland, united in 
one house, again presents itself to our observation and its 
consequences to our reflection. Tne peculiarity in the Scotch 
parliament of the lords of articles is also remarkable, and in 
its history full of instruction. 

On the whole, Scotland, as a country', has not been fortu¬ 
nate. May her subsequent prosperity reward, however late, 
t the intelligence aud courage by which her sons are distin¬ 
guished 1 

She was placed, from the first, in proximity with a power¬ 
ful state; a situation most unfavourable. For a long series ol 
years she had her monarchy and her aristocracy, but though 
they were directly opposed, and each abated the tyranny ot 
the other, unhappily no other power in the state ever seemed 
to exist. The people were nothing. Even the union of the 
two crowns in the person of our Janies I. was unfavourable 
to her liberties; and it was not till the Revolution in l(iS8 
that the interests of the people, began to be considered : a late 
period this in the history of Europe. 

In the general struggle and contests that accompanied the 
Reformation, that Christian church, the Presbyterian, which, 
after the greatest calamities and the exercise of the most oh*- 
vated virtues, she at last acquired for herself, as what she 
tliought best, though not without its own very important 
merits, had been long distinguished for harshness, fanaticism, 
and intolerance. The union of the two kingdoms in the reign 
of Anne improved her condition in all these respects, but im¬ 
proved it slowly. Her system of law ever was and has still 
remained tedious, inconvenient, and expensive; her system 
of representation wretched. The consequences of such a 
system have been but too inevitably, While her moral and 
political writers are of the moat enlightened, bold, and gene¬ 
rous cast, and are only accused of pushing the principles 

- 2 p 
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of speculation and inquiry too far, her practical statesmen 
and politicians have been in general remarkable chiefly for 
their selfishness and servility; and the same union of the 
two countries which has added strength and range to onr 
philosophy, fervour to our poetry, and spirit to our arms, 
has certainly not been favourable to the political morality, 
and therefore hot favourable to the civil liberties of Eng¬ 
land. 



LECTURE XXVI. 

* 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

TTAVING delivered to you what I have to offer on the 
A subject of the union of Scotland, we must now return 
to the history of England, which we left at the accession of 
George I. The first object that claims our attention is the 
violence of the Whigs on their restoration to power. Of this 
violence, among the most durable monuments must be men¬ 
tioned the articles of impeachment aguinsk Oxford, Boling- 
broke, and Ormond, and the report of a Committee of the 
House of Commons commissioned to collect and examine 
such documents as were connected with the peace of Utrecht. 
This report and these articles become interesting from the 
great events to which they relate, and the distinguished 
characters, whose private integrity and political reputation 
are concerned—Prior, Bolingbroke, Oxford; and lastly, their 
accusers, the great leaders of the Whig party, Walpole and 
others. 

It must be confessed that these documents are much de¬ 
graded by the foul insinuations and expressions of virulence 
which they contain; but suppose these terms of virulence, 
these serious accusations made by the Whigs undeserved, 
there will still remain a very heavy weight of blame to be 

( ndured by the Tory leaders. They might not merit the title 
'hich they sometimes received of “ the Frenchified minis¬ 
try;” they might not have been guilty fl use the language 
of their Whig opponents) “ of forming, without regard to 
the honour or safety of her late Majesty, maliciously and 
wickedly, a most treacherous and pernicious contrivance and 
confederacy to set on Toot a dishonourable and destructive 
negotiation,” kc. kc .; but they were tdo much disposed to 
secure themselves in power, and to make a peace at all 
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event*, a* a means to accomplish that end; they were too 
ready to make a peace with or without their allies; and their 
conduct was thus rendered not always wise, and sometimes 
even dishonourable. 

In the writings of Mr Coxe you will see the opinion of a 
very" regular and respectable historian, and it is entirely 
against the Tory ministry. He is even more decided, and 
more disposed to repsobate their conduct in his late work, 
“ On Spain and the Princes of Bourbon,” than before; that 
is, the more he has read and examined, the more unfavour¬ 
ably he thinks of them. The war of the Succession and the 
peace of Utrecht cannot indeed be properly estimated with¬ 
out a reference to his works, particularly his last work, on 
Spain. I conclude, from the general tenor of his expressions 
and manner, that he is prepared to say that Europe is at this 
moment suffering, and has never ceased to suffer, from the 
unpardonable faults and mistakes of the Tory ministry of 
Queen Anne. 

We thus arrive at that particular period of our history 
winch may he described under the general term of the era of 
the administration, or at least of the influence and adminis¬ 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole. It is important because the 
Brunswick family were establishing themselves, during this 
interval, upon the throne of these kingdoms, and because in 
their success were involved the concluding fortunes of the 
Revolution. This great and happy renovation or assertion of 
the free principles of our mixed government had been with 
difficulty accomplished by the illustrious William. The 
splendid victories of Marlborough threw a glory .around the 
Whigs, the party which he at last espoused; and for some 
time seemed to set at a distance all hopes of a counter¬ 
revolution in favour of the Stuarts ; but these hopes had so 
revived about the close of the reign of Anne, and it was an 
experiment so novel and unpromising to bring a new race of 
princes from Germany to rule the kingdom, ignorant of its 
constitution, and even of its language, that a very considerable 
interest belongs to this part of our history from the uncer¬ 
tainty that on this account still hung over the issue of the 
great struggle that had been mai^e for our liberties. 

The merit of Sir R. Walpole has been always understood 
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to be the transcendent merit of haring most materially con¬ 
tributed to establish the present family on the throne, or, in 
other words^ of having rendered at last triumphant the gTeat 
cause of the Revolution of 1688. 

This is the first and great interest that belongs to these 
times, and to the character of this minister. There are, how¬ 
ever, other subjects of curiosity connected with this era. It 
was still the classic age of England.' The events and cha¬ 
racters belonging to it are still illustrated in the immortal 
writings of Pope, of Addison, of Bolmgbroke, and Swift. 
The parliamentary leaders were men of distinguished ability; 
Walpole, Pulteney, Shippen, Sir William Wyndham, Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Carteret, Lord Chesterfield; and it was 
towards the close of the same era, that first arose the great 
orator of England, the first Mr. Pitt, who was afterwards 
destined to realize, on many occasions, even the splendid 
visions which have been given of the eloquence of Demos¬ 
thenes by the enthusiastic admiration of Longinus. 

Of the different topics that occur in the perusal of this 
part of our history, several are very striking, and there are 
some that can never lose their importance—the Septennial 
Bill, the South Sea scheme, the Peerage Bill, the rise and 
progress of the sinking fund, the national debt, the secret 
and open efforts that were made to restore the pretender, 
the long peace that was maintained between England and 
France, the struggles of the great Tory, Whig, and Jacobite 
parties, the views and language of each; the concerns of 
Ripperda, Atterbury, Bolmgbroke; and considerable enter¬ 
tainment, and very rational entertainment, may be derived 
finom such particulars as have come down to us, of the cha¬ 
racter and manners of the two first monarebs of the House of 
Brunswick, and more particularly of Queen Caroline, not to 
mention such anecdotes as remain of the German favourites 
and mistresses, by which these reigns were so unfortunately 
disgraced. 

Such is a slight and general view of the attractions that 
this era of our history presents to those, who would wish 
reasonably to amuse their leisure, or usefully to employ their 
diligence in historical pursuits. 


It happens, too, that the whole is put immediately w^hin 
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the reach of every reader, by the labours of Mr. Coxe. His 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, in the first volume, give an 
authentic account of the views and situation of jhat minister 
from time to time, and of the measures that were the result. 
The two succeeding volumes contain the documents on which 
most of the representations contained in the first are founded. 
In the preface is given a reference to other great works con¬ 
nected with this subject—Boyer’s Political State, and others. 
These works are voluminous, and seldom to be met with but 
in particular libraries in London (in the British Museum, for 
instance). In addition to the work of Coxe, we-have also 
accounts of the public debates in the lords and commons, and 
we have Tindal’s History. 

On the whole, therefore, I would recommend to my hearers 
to take the modem publication of Belsham, and to read it in 
conjunction with Coxe; then to refer occasionally to the two 
volumes of the correspondence of Coxe, and to refer con¬ 
tinually to the parliamentary debates which may be read in 
Cobbett. 

Tindal’s History is valuable, and should be looked at when 
" the subject is important. Smollett's work is a rapid perform¬ 
ance, but not worthy of its author. Smollett was a man, not 
only possessed of a strong vein of coarse humour, but one of 
laborious activity and of a powerful mind, fitted therefore to 
succeed in a literary enterprise. On this occasion, however, 
it is understood that he was only desirouB, and only employed, 
to draw up a narrative on the Tory side of the question. It 
was his fate, as it has been but too often the unhappy fate of 
men of genius, to be obliged to convert literature into a means 
of subsistence. 

On the whole, Coxe's book and Belsham’s, with a refer¬ 
ence to some of the principal debates, will be sufficient for 
the general reader. The preface to Core’s work, and the 
note*, will give sufficient information to those who think it 
necessary to investigate to the utmost the whole, or any par¬ 
ticular part, of this period of our annals. 

It will be found often entertaining and ins true tire, to turn 
over the leaves of the London Magazine and the Gentleman’s 


Magazine. Publications like these, when they can be bad, 
gir^the manners and opinions living aa they rise, and Baem 
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to have been the precursors of the more ample and regular 
annual registers, which will hereafter afford so endless a 
field of amusement and inquiry to the philosophic readers of 
history’. 

I have hitherto said nothing of the continental politics of 
these times. They may be studied in Coxe, not only in his 
Life of Sir Robert Walpole, but in his second work, the Life 
of Sir Robert’s brother, Horace Lord Walpole. Were Europe 
now what it once was, 1 should recommend them to be so 
studied very attentively, but I know not that such attentive 
study can now be thought very necessary. The intrigues 
and negotiations connected with them were complicated and 
tedious. They were the subjects of greaf controversy; Pul- 
teney and the opposition contending, that the interest* of 
Britain was sacrificed to Hanover: Walpole and his brother 
insisting, that the interest of Britain was steadily pursued. 
The volumes of Coxe afford ample opportunity to those who 
wish to study this part of the general subject, and two or 
three of the pamphlets he alludes to, will be found in all 
collections of pamphlets relating to these times, and may be 
looked at. * 

The chief reason why I should wish the continental politics 
and the documents connected with them to be considered, is, 
that they are a ^ood study to a statesman, because courts, 
and cabinets, and ministers, and ambassadors are much the 
same at all times, with the exception of any such extraordi¬ 
nary crisis as has occurred during the opening and progress 
of the French Revolution; consequently, they who wish to 
know how they are to comport themselves, the chicanery 
they are to meet with, the acuteness and fine talents which 
they ouglft to possess (a point which our young men of family 
do not always consider, when they propose themselves for 
diplomatic situations), they who wish to know the caution 
with which they must proceed, when they act as ministers of 
state or ambassadors, may here find their lesson, and better 
given, perhaps, than in any other historical records that can 
be mentioned, because the documents furnished by Coxe are 
authentic, and many of thefb of a confidential nature. In 
this way then, and for this purpose, they may be studied to 
advantage. 
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vThe great subjects that are before the student are, as usual, 
the state and progress of the civil liberties of the country, of 
the religious liberties, and now more than ever, its commercial 
prosperity, under which Bead must be included the new sys¬ 
tem of n regular national debt, with all its consequences. 

And first, with respect to the state and progress of the civil 
liberties of the country. 

The great point, and that which I have mentioned as 
giving a predominant interest to the whole, as forming the 
more peculiar merit of Walpole, is, that he secured the House 
of Hanover on the throne. In this every thing that con¬ 
cerned the civil and religious liberties of the country may be 
considered as invoked, for if this had not been effected, the 
experiment of the Revolution had failed, and with it the great 
cause" of both. 

But in other respects, the civil liberties of the country were 
partly progressive, and partly not. Thus, for instance, they 
were progressive, because the speeches from the throne 
always proceeded upon principles favourable to the liberties 
of the subject; some of them remarkably so; you will see 
Specimens of them m the note book on the table. No harsh 
measures were insisted upon; the excise scheme was given 
up, entirely upon the grounds of the expediency of mild 
government; Sir Robert Walpole declaring, and to his im¬ 
mortal honour declaring, that though his opinion remained 
the same, he would not be the minister who should carry on 
any measure of this sort by force. Not only in England, but 
in Scotland and in Ireland, proper attention was shown to 
public opinion, by this wise, and, in this respect, very virtuous 
minister. Publications of great spirit, ability, and virulence, 
continually issued from the press in opposition to his adminis¬ 
tration ; yet the liberty of the press was, by the minister, not 
violated. It even appears that Sir Robert had his own 
writers in regular pay, who, as well as Lprd Hervey and his 
brother, addressed the public in his defence, and that a con¬ 
tinual appeal was thus made to the community in a way very 
well fitted, notwithstanding all that may be said of faction 
and party, to advance their improvement and political hap¬ 
piness. 

Particulars of this nature are very favourable specimens erf 
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this minister, and of the progress of the civil liberties of the 
country. 

There are others not so. The Septennial Bill had been 
carried, and yet place bills during the era of his power were 
always rejected. Again: when each new parliament met, 
the decisions on controverted elections were made, not so 
much upon the merits of the 'case, ap upon the party prin¬ 
ciples of the candidate; and because Sir Robert was the 
minister, and could therefore carry ail such questions in 
favour of his own friends, no effort was made to remedy so 
obvious and so fatal a defect in the constitution. 

But it is impossible for the student to form any proper 
estimate of the progress and state of the civil liberties of tlie 
country, during this period, without adverting to the debates 
that took place in the houses of parliament, and to"*these 
therefore I must direct your attention. 

{ must observe, however, once for all, that the exact point 
of the propriety, or impropriety, of the reasonings of our 
ancestors, is not so much the. question itself, as what was the 
'■‘pint, and what the notions, which were then thought consti¬ 
tutional and worthy the adoption of Englishmen. These may¬ 
be right, though their application may be wrong. What the 
inhabitants of a free country should endeavour to attain is, to 
preserve m purity and vigour those feelings and those prin¬ 
ciples which did their ancestors honour, and then afterwurds 
shape and direct them to the accomplishment of proper 
objects, as circumstances require. 

What I would therefore propose to the student is, to take 
the debates, and observe those subjects which are^ more 
evidently of a general and constitutional nature. Let him 
consider what was, on such occasions, the language of our 
patriots and statesmen, and he will then derive a general 
impression from the whole, which cannot possibly be conveyed 
to him by any other means. 

Let him take, for instance, the question of the Mutiny 
Act. The speeches in the House of Commons are, it is true, 
not given, but be will see that the question of death (that is, 
death to be inflicted by the military, not the civil power) was 
only carried by two hundred and forty o dfr e n to two hundred 
and twenty-nine; and when he follows the bill, as he must 
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in all cases do, to the House of Lords, he will there see a 
debate, and he must in this case, as in all others, mark well 
the protest. 

The articles of war may be found in Tindal's History, and 
should be read. 

Again: let him observe by all means the debates that took 
place, when the number of the forces for each year came to 
be voted. This subject should be pursued from volume to 
volume. The debates were always interesting, characteristic 
of the times, of the constitutional notions of our ancestors, 
and of the leading speakers of the houses. In the course of 
one of these debates, Shippen, the famous Tory, or rather 
Jacobite member, was sent to the Tower. In one of these 
discussions there is a very good speech from Mr. Jefferies. 

In'lhe lords, too, you will find the debates on this subject 
(the subject, in fact, of a standing army) well worthy that 
great assembly, and the protests sometimes very good. 

Again: in these debates of the two houses, during the era 
before us, the subject of pensions and places often occurred, 
and the proceedings that took place should always be noted. 

A gTeat jealousy on this subject was considered, in these 
days,'as patriotic; I say patriotic, because these bills were 
contended for by the opposition ; and an opposition, whatever 
may be thought of their real opinions and views, muBt at 
least endeavour to distinguish themselves by an apparent 
attachment to such measures as awaken the honest approba¬ 
tion of the community. Of this character, therefore, must 
have been thought their efforts to diminish the influence of 
the qpwn. These efforts were made in motions, to address 
his majesty to retrench unnecessary pensions; and, in bills, 
to limit the number of placemen in the House of Commons, 
What the court thought of such efforts may be collected from 
the expression of George II., a patriotic monarch, but irritable 
man, with narrow views, and who therefore honoured one of 
these with the appellation of" that villanous bill.” Bills of 
this sort sometimes succeeded in the commons, but always 
tailed in the lords, Sir Robert thinking it his best policy to 
stifle them there. The debates must be read in the different 
volumes. The firsltepeakers interfered, and their speeches 
continually illustrate die nature of our constitution. 
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In the lords, the debates on these occasions were, in general, 
very good, the protests sometimes remarkable. 

In one of these debates, Dr. Sherlock, then Bishop of Ban- ■ 
gor, expressed himself in terms that seem to have predated 
a very great sensation at the time:—“That an independent 
House of Commons was as inconsistent wifh or* constitution, 
as an independent, that is, absolute king.” 

It may be remembered, that Dr. Paley, in his chapters on 
the British Constitution, conducts his reasonings pretty nearly 
to the same conclusion. 

I would more particularly refer you to the debate that took 
place in the lords, in March, 1739: all the great speakers 
interfered. I am not aware that I could produce from any of 
these volumes, a specimen of calm and perspicuous reasoning 
so beautiful, as the speech delivered on this occasion by 
Lord Carlisle. 

It is to be observed in debates like these, that arguments 
are often brought against the provisions of a bill, by those 
who are unfavourable to the very principle, and who would 
equally argue against all provisions, to the same effect, be 
they what they might. The first point, therefore, to be con¬ 
sidered in reading such debates is, whether the principle is 
made out to be |ust and constitutional. The next (and to us 
an inferior, though still an important consideration) is, whe¬ 
ther our ancestors contrived the provisions of these bills with 
legislative skill; and though this may or may not have been 
the case, the original principle and intention of the bill may 
still be right, and worthy of the.attention of posterity. 

One great question that gives interest to these times, and 
to the debates of these times, was the bcptennial Bill. 

Originally the parliament had no precise limit of duration j 
one sat in Charles the Second’s time for seventeen or eighteen 
years. 

William III., however, was induced at last to consent to 
the Triennial Bill, which limited the duration to three years. 
To enact, therefore, the Septennial Bill, was to diminish the 
extent of the victory which the popular part of the constitu¬ 
tion had obtained, and the measure has therefore been always 
made a matter of reproach to the Whig party. In this 
reproach, when I first gave lectures, more than twenty years 
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ago, I concurred, unwillingly indeed; for to the Whigs of 
the last century I then believed, and I shall always believe, 
t we owe all the constitutional blessings we enjoy: but I have 
siqpe satisfied myself, from what I understand of the nature 
of the Stuart Papers, and what I have learnt from other 
sources, that tfce measure of the Septennial Bill was necessary 
.to the maintenance of the Brunswick family on the throne, 
and that a general election at the time could not have been 
ventured upon. 

It is to be observed alsh, that the Triennial Bill had been 
enacted but twenty years before, and was a fair subject of 
revision. 

The speeches, however, of Shippen and others are worthy 
of attention; and particularly the speech of Sir Robert, in the 
year 1734, when the repeal of the Bill was brought forward, 
and when he placed his argument on the fair and right 
ground, that the Septennial Bill had improved the constitu¬ 
tion, and prevented it from being too democratic*. 

One of the most striking circumstances in the administra¬ 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, was the conduct of the nation on 
the subject of the excise scheme. It was a very striking 
exemplification of the constitutional jealousy which animated 
our ancestors at this particular period. The minister found 
himself at last obliged to abandon his measure, and the 
opposition to the bill owed its success entirely to the sensation 
that was excited in the community on that general ground of 
constitutional jealousy. “ Liberty, property, and no excise,” 
was every where the cry, and the cry that triumphed. The 
sentiment, whether in this instance judiciously applied or not, 
did the community honour. It was a sentiment received 
from earlier times, and was then, even in its application on 

• On this subject, when I first delivered these lecture*, I dwelt at some 
length, summing up first in favour of triennial, afterwards of quinquennial 
parliaments ; but this was in the reign of George III. The question ha* been 
fundamentally altered by the passing of the Reform Bill. The difficulty now 
is, not to keep the representative aUenrive to the wishes of lus constituents, 
but to keep him from being i delegate. 

Again: the only means by winch the king cn maintain hts consequence in 
the system of the coustilution, is, his power of dissolving the parliament, a 
power which would be materially, and now dangerously, interfered with by 
•Iron parliament*. 
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this occasion, neither so unreasonable nor so unnecessary, as 
by some may have been pretended. Summary convictions 
before commissioners or justices of the peace, without the 
intervention of juries, were very properly considered by Eng¬ 
lishmen at all times as a subject of alarm and aversion. 
Equally so, and with equal justice, the entry of a king’s 
officer into the dwelling of a private man by day or by night 
at his pleasure. That every Englishman’s house is his castle 
has been always a favourite maxim in this happy island; 
“ and when I speak of a castle,”' said once the great orator 
of England, Lord Chatham, he who loved to produce and 
cherish these honourable feelings of his country, u I sj>eak 
not of a mansion, the abode of some potentate or baron, sur¬ 
rounded with fortifications and towers,- and garrisoned with 
soldiers, but I speak of a tattered and wretched hovel, the 
dwelling of some labourer or peasant, which the wind and 
the rain can enter, but the king cannot enter.” 

We may ourselves be obliged to submit to the necessities 
of our situation, and be satisfied to obtain revenue in the best 
manner we can, but the notions of our ancestors should never 
be forgotten ; still less should it be forgotten, that among 
many other unhappy effects that accompany a system of 
taxation, one, and not the least, melancholy, is, the tendency 
that every such system has to destroy more or less, as it is 
more or less urged, the free spirit, the free laws, and the free 
men of every regular and civilized community. 

We are not, therefore, in my opinion, to read witli indiffer¬ 
ence such sentiments as were then delivered by several 
members of the house, and we are to pardon men, even if 
they forget themselves a little, when their feelings arc honour¬ 
able, and the free constitution of a great nation excites their 
anxiety and alarm. I must refer you to these debates : I had 
made extracts for the purpose of reading them to you, but I 
am obliged, for want of time, to omit them. 

It will, however, be an eternal honour to the memory of 
Sir Robert Walpole, that when his friends wished iika to 
persevere, to despise what they, no doubt, called popular 
clamour, and show that government was not to be awed, {his 
reasonable minister thought^ more becoming to give way, to 
pay respect to public opinion, as he forfeited no moral duty 
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by doing bo, and not to suppose, that government has no 
other and no better attributes undet which to be presented to 
the comnttmity, than those of force and terror. 

I would now wish to draw your attention to another sub¬ 
ject, one connected with the character of Sir Robert Walpole, 
with the history of these times, and with the history of oar 
constitution; I mean the manner, or rather the means, by 
which Sir Robert Walpole so long conducted the administra¬ 
tion of‘government in this country. These means it was 
always objected to him by his opponents, were bribery and 
corruption, the power of the purse: such is the phrase con¬ 
tinually occurring in the writings of Bolingbroke. This 
representation is considered by Burke as unjuBt: he considers 
Sir Robert as having ruled by*party and family connexions. 
On the whole, the student may fairly suppose this celebrated 
minister to have ruled by the powers of his own sound and 
clear understanding, the effect of his amiable and social 
qualities; and in conjunction with these, by what is called 
the influence of government, no longer appearing, as for¬ 
merly, in the palpable and offensive forms of the prerogative, 
but in the natural and peaceful agency of all the posts and 
employments under the disposal of the crown, in a highly 
prosperous and civilized state of society. 

This influence, it is to be observed, is not at all inconsistent 
with the agency of the party aild family connections mentioned 
by Mr. Burke. Sir Robert Walpole availed himself of both; 
so have other ministers. The one is, indeed, to a certain 
extent, connected with the other; for it is by this influence of 
posts and places, that a minister can be assisted in attach¬ 
ing to himself party and family connexions, and they their 
dependants. 

The first inquiry therefore to be made by the student, as a 
reader of history, is, haw far this # influence was, or was not, 
favourable to the country duripg the times of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

the one side, i. e. the objectionable nature of this influ¬ 
ence, he will consider how fruitless were the efforts of the 
opposition to advance the interests of the popular part of the 
constitution; that the place bilW**rere all lost, and so of every 
other attempt to the same end. 
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But onthe other side he must consider, how steadily was 
maintained the influence of the Hanover family on the 
throne, i. e. the cause 01 the Revolution, which, as I cannot 
too often repeat, was the real and great question, exceeding 
every other in importance, not only to the constitution, but 
even more especially to this popular part of it. Such, in¬ 
deed, was the very critical nature of this period, the prepos¬ 
terous wishes of the Jacobites, the unfortunate opinions of 
the Tories, and the disadvantages under which the two first 
monarchs laboured, resulting partly from their situation, and 
partly from their own faults, that it is for the student to con¬ 
sider very carefully whether it was at ail desirable that the 
influence of the government should have been less than it was 
during this particular era, an£ whether Sir Robert’s talents, 
qualities, opinions, and the means of influence which, as 
minister of, the crown, he possessed, did not conspire most 
happily at this particular juncture, for the preservation of the 
liberties and interests of these kingdoms. This is the question 
which it is for him to consider, not for me to determine; and 
this is what I beg leave to remind him, is the sort of contem¬ 
plative and critical manner in which he is to read the history 
of this, and as much as possible, the history of every other 
country. 

But when this question has been determined, and it must 
be determined, I think, in favour of Sir Robert, another yet 
remains, how far this influence has been subsequently too 
great, i. e. not merely during the administration of Sir Robert, 
which is the first question, but through the periods that have 
succeeded, which is entirely another. 

And, in the first place—this question, too, is one partly of 
historical fact, and must be borne in mind by the student as he 
descends through the remainder of our history. In the mean 
time, however, and the better to furnish the student with the 
principles which he is to apply to the characters a fid events 
of our history, it is at this point of his progress that I would 
propose to him the perusal of some of the writings of Lord 
Bolingbroke. Lord Bolingbroke is one of the classics of our 
literature; but he was also one of the great political charac¬ 
ters of this period, the oppaueoi and inveterate enemy of 
Walpole; and his personal qualities and his writings (his 
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ppfi^ij^-writiBga, which, are till t am now conceded with), 
hwwf-uid 'to fee in reality subject^of history. 

. Hii*Bjiit<i<tetion on'Patties, and (out of deference to the 
apkrfoDS -p{ etbfers who, admire it) I must also mention his 
Patriot Kiifjg, will, I conceive, be quite sufficient for your 
petu$aL 

!< Frdm Lord $olingbroke's dissertation on Parties, I would 
next recommend you to turn to the works of Mr. Burke; to 
his “ Thoughts on the present Discontents,” particularly the 
latter part. These ccrtnpositionB of- Lord Bolingbroke and 
Mr. Burke seem to me connected together; foT instance, we 
have said that Sir Robert governed this country by his 
personal qualities, and by party and family connexions, in 
conjunction with the influenced the crown. To this system 
of government Lord Bolingbroke objects. But it is explained 
and commented upon, and defended by Mr. Burke. 

Again : Lord Boiingbroke conceives the proper effect of the 
Revolution to be defeated by the powers of corruption which 
every minister has since enjoyed, and which Jie derives from 
the crown. * 

Mr. Burke thinks, with Lord Bolingbroke, that this in¬ 
fluence of the crown is, and may be too great, but he views 
the subject in a new and different light, and in fact conceives 
that this influence of the crown'can now be only opposed in 
practice by those very party dbftnexions which it is the object 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s Dissertation to dissounteiianc.e and 
destroy. This is a very curious question, and one which can 
never be without its interest while our free and mixed consti¬ 
tution survives. 

There is an air of freedom and purity of principle about 
such •antiments as are uttered by Lord Bolingbroke (not 
indeed the most exemplary of character* himself), well fitted 
to captivate the minds of men of virtue and public spirit. 
Corruption is the great*topic of his lamentations and invec¬ 
tives ; hta^great hope is 4 House of Commons that in some 
way or other shall be elevated above all sinister views; the 
members of which, unlike the members of any other body that 
ever appeared in society, are to be influenced by no conside¬ 
ration but the mere merits sof the question before them. 
Views of this kind are always very animating and attractive 
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to tkwe who, Kke Lord BoHngbroke, can write orsgMt 
beautiful sentences, or th(pk they ctn, and to mtty a yqUtWgl 
patriot, whose heart is sufficiently gsod, and ■ tfndaretaodteg 
sufficiently somnolent, to dream over foe visions of fctpesfeau 
or designing men. Statesmen of any sense or experience look 
Dot for such jirodigies; they know, as Mr. 'Burke has 
observed, what stuff all supernatural virtue is made off and 
when the corruption of. parliament is represented as the be¬ 
ginning, middle, and end of all our grievances and calamities, 
they only see in a talker *f this kind On artist who knows not 
the nature of his materials, or a future courtier at present in 
disguise; they know that men are in public, as in private life, 
some good, some bad, and that to depend on the uivxiied 
personal virtue of men in the fermation of a government, as a 
principle and a foundation on which to rest the public weal, is 
puerile and ridiculous in the extreme; that-in a constitution, 
as in a machine, the question always is, does it work well ? 
and finally, that there is no hope that it should do so, unless 
the great leading interests, and selfish passions, and ordinary 
virtues od our nature are so mingled, and opposed, and 
directed, as in the result to operate pretty steadily to the 
advancement and security of the public prosperity; that unless 
this is done, nothing is done, and that this is done in a most 
remarkable manner, notwithstanding all its anomalies, in the 
British constitution. Something is indeed said when useless 
places in the disposal of the crown are pointed out, and it is 
proposed to abolish them; remove temptations from men, and 
you will contribute to make them more virtuous, but nothing 
can be a more miserable waste of public talents in the speaker 
or writer, or of public virtue in the patient hearer or reader, 
than theae vague and flowing harangues on the subject of 
corruption. There are seasons, indeed, when they may fall 
innocent on the ear, but there are other seasons when writings 
or speeches of this kind are clearly of 1 the nature of sedition,' 
and become perfect treason to tHe practical Jihsftfes and 
prosperity of the realm; ti#y may be at one time the mere 
mew lings and wailings of the cradle (such they appear to roe), 
they may be at another the thunders and lightnings that issue 
from the tribune. * 

These obs er v a tions will I hope not be found un rea s on a bl e 

’* Q ■■ 
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wbo tead the works of Lord Boliagbroke, and at the 
dHTir time ohnetre the jvorld around them. They were made 
“bys'tBfi many-years age, and succeeding years have but con¬ 
firmed them. H» Dissertation on Parties is, on the whole, 
too long; it will often feel tedious. The same may be said of 
all hi# political works, with the exception of his letter to Sir 
William Wyndham, which is a perfect model of writing or 
speaking to any statesman or man of the world.* 

With respect to the religious liberties of the country, they 
must be considered as materially advanced during the reign 
of George I. They had much declined during the latter part 
of the reign of Anne. The Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Bills, which were then passed, had shown the connexion that 
exists between civil and religious liberty, by showing that the 
same Tory ministers, whose opinions were unfavourable to the 
one, would be equally unfavourable to the other. 

But it is the glory of the reign of George I. and his W hig 
advisers; it is an eternal honour to the memory of the king, 
that his first minister, Lord Stanhope, came forward and 
proposed all the relief and kindness to those wife differed 
from the establishment, which the temper of the community 
could then be brought to bear, and that they would have done 
more, if to do more had been in their power. The Occasional 
Conformity and Schism Acts were repealed, and though the 
clauses in the Test and Corporation Acts for excluding dis¬ 
senters from civil employments were suffered to remain, it had 
been the original intention of the king and his ministers to 
have repealed these restrictions also. 

The question of the Test was agitated during Sir Robert’s 
administration, but Sir Robert, though favourable to its repeal, 
could not venture to make it a measure of government 

The debates are worth your perusal, and the proceedings of 
the legislature with regard to ^he Quakers were very creditable 
to Sir Robert and the country. 

The circumstance that occurred most favourable to the 

a 

»I nw> o h sM » e ,«s I teem tha ■abject, ihm positive bnbfry w pqctatrf 
by Sir Robert, snd by other min men, both before Mil after bn time; by 
Lord Bole, I believe, the taet. Lojjj North and to job thy loam. Mr. Pitt 
put an end to this disg rso ehl practice. 

W b n i r n any be nid to the d isp e n t e ment of oar patrien mud Wmtesmen, 
the «»»~t.pl of public virtue is mtserially elevated i> modem tunes. 
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religions Kbertiej of the country was, that about this period of 
our history we ceased to bear of the convocation—the eccle¬ 
siastical parliament Men of the ecclesiastical profession, 
however respectable or venerable in their individual capacities, 
have never met in bodies, but they have become examples of 
any thing but toleration; and this must necessarily be the case, 
without any particular fault of theirs, from the mere operation 
of the most established principles of our common nature. But 
it is on this very account that any change which has a ten¬ 
dency to remove public concerns ot this nature from their par¬ 
ticular management to the interference and therefore more 
equal management of statesmen, must be esteemed materially 
conducive to the interests of religious liberty. 

I must not now be mistaken; I speak not with the slightest 
disrespect of men like these, nor do I speak of them in the 
regular exercise of their clerical duties. I speak of them 
when meeting in an ecclesiastical parliament, or in large 
bodies “ interpretando accendunt.” 

Proceeding on in the general survey of our present subject, 
we may remark that Sir Robert Walpole was a man of good 
temper and good sense, and therefore not disposed, while 
minister, to countenance any harsh or offensive measures 
toward^those who differed from the national church. But he 
can scarcely be considered to have advanced the cause of re¬ 
ligious liberty otherwise than by having kept the language, 
and as much as he could the practice, of the government at 
all times tolerant and mild. 

The commercial prosperity of the country must be consi¬ 
dered as haviqg greatly advanced during this period, from the 
accession of George I. to the rebellion of 1745. The merits 
of Sir Robert Walpole have in this respect been rated very 
high; they are stated -to be very great by Mr. Coxe. The 
subject is treated at pages lt}3, 164; and an unpublished 
treatise by Dean Tucker is quoted in Sir Robert’s favour. 
Tufcker is very good authority; and,on the whole, the chum 
of the minister to our praises must be admitted. 

But distinctions must be made, such as I apprehend 'will 
be found reasonable, whether we are speaking of Sir Robert 
Walpole in England, or of Colbert in France, or of any other 
minister, or prince, or government, who are endeavouring to 
assist the prosperity of those committed to their care. 
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In the first, place, the merit of every my), and of every 
body of men, moat be estimated with a reference to the times 
in which they lived. Since the administration of Sir Robert, 
a new system of political economy has been regularly pre¬ 
sented, and successfully presented, Adam Smith, to the 
consideration of the rulers of mankind; and we have a right 
to blame those ministers of our own age, who seem ignorant 
of its principles, though not on this account the ministers of 
foftner times. 

The good sense of Sir Robert on particular occasions, 
enabled him to discover the science of human prosperity; 
but no enlarged views on the East India question, for in¬ 
stance, on the question of Ireland, or of any other of this 
nature, appear to have made a part of his ordinary habits of 
reflection. 

“ He was not,” says Burke in his masterly character of 
him, “ a genius of the first class, but he was an intelligent, a 
prudent, and a safe minister.” 

This praise, and this abatement of it, we shall find just, 
even when surveying him as a minister sincerely interested in 
the commercial advancement of his country. This intelli¬ 


gence, this prudence, still enabled him, without the assistance 
of the more divine influence of genius, to see and ^provide 
for the interests of a commercial nation; without anticipating 
the system of Adam Smith, he could, by the operation of his 


own exceljent understanding, perceive that he should assist 
the prosperity of his country effectually by clearing away, as 
much as possible, the duties and impositions by which he 
found our commerqfi incumbered and impoverished. It is 
said that he found our book of rates the worst, and left it the 


best in Europe—a most important eulogium. We have here 
merit, and of a most solid nature; a man in a high station 
going through minute details and tedious, disgusting exami¬ 
nations, and exerting his patience, his industry, and his talents 
in a sort of silent and obscure drudgery, where, though they 
were exerted highly to the benefit of the community, they 
could not be exerted with that eclat to which they most as¬ 
suredly were entitled. 

But his panegyric must not stop here. He not only did 
every Jhmg in his power, and according to the lights which 
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he then presetted, for the emancipation of oar commerce from 
vexations interruptions and impolitic charges, bnt above all, 
he was the anxious friend, not only of order and mild govern¬ 
ment at home, but of peace abroad. This is his commercial 
panegyric, the highest and the best that any minister can 
aspire to. Men will better their condition, i. e. the prosperity 
of their country will advance, without the assistance ofi'the 
state, if their exertions are only not interrupted, and their 
labours not destroyed, by the interference of laws at home, 
and the calamities of war abroad. Political economists re¬ 
quire no more from princes, or ministers, or cabinets, or 
houses of assembly, than that praise, which they so seldom 
deserve, the praise of being very cautious how they suffer 
themselves to be involved in War, of being very cautious how 
they destroy, in a few years or months, what no efforts of 
theirs will repair in ages. 

With this part of our subject is connected the consideration 
of the finances of England during this period, the measures 
of Sir Robert to improve them, and the claim which he has 
on this account to the approbation of posterity. 

You will find materials on which to exercise your judgment 
in Coxe and the debates. 

His grisat merit as a minister of finance has in fact been 
already stated; for ht best assists the finances of a country 
who best assists its prosperity, the source from which revenue 
is to be derived. But in the official part of his duty, his 
talents as a man of business seem to have been acknow¬ 
ledged, and may now by posterity be taken for granted. The 
good sense which he displayed through the whole progress 
of the affair of the South Sea scheme, from its first origin to 
its final settlement, is alone sufficient to immortalize him. 
Great credit has been always given him for the measure of 
the sinking fund. He has incurred much censure for his 
opposition to the scheme of Sir John Bernard. 

Yon will, I hope, be induced to consider these and other 
particulars of the same kind. They occupy a part of the 
debates of the two houses, of the pages of Mr. Coxe, of Sir 
John Sinclair’s work on the revenue; and to all of these I 
must refer. 

It is from materials such as I have mentioned in the coarse 
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of this lecture that J think as estimate may be formed of the 
period we are now considering, and of the gjerits of Sir 
Robert Walpole. 

The Reminiscences of his son, -the late Lord Orford, should 
also b$ looked at. They are short and entertaining. 

The London Magaxine, and the Gentleman’s must be con¬ 
sulted when any particular point in the history of this period 
is to be discussed. They may even be looked at in conjunc¬ 
tion with more regular histories. The times are very faith¬ 
fully reflected in these passing mirrors. Specimens are here 
to be found of the most noted publications of the day ; essays 
occur, and often of great merit, on constitutional subjects; and 
some even on the subjects of political economy. The poetry of 
Swift4nd Pope may be seen in extracts adorning these pages, 
like the verBes of the meanest of their contemporaries. Here 
may be noticed the first efforts of the strength of Johnson. 
We have the deaths, the marriages, the literary productions, 
of many whom we have heard of, and of many whom we do 
not hear of, and wh» little thought to be so soon forgotten ; 
and if a walk in Westminster Abbey could occupy the mind 
of Addison, I see not why the student may not resort, for 
similar purposes of amusement and improvement, to these 
brief chronicles—these fleeting < sketches of life and its con¬ 
cerns—these striking images of the transitory nature of every 
thing human. 

Other considerations will occur to him : comparing these 
periodical journals with our own, it will appear to him, as l 
conceive, that society was less advanced, but that politics 
were then, as they ought always to be, a subject of great 
interest to the inhabitants of these kingdoms; and that 
although the manners were less refined, and even less decent 
(as evidently appears from the complexion of humorous 
pieces, particularly those in verse), still that the grea^quali- 
ties of the English character-were such as they have been 
always supposed, and were on the whole creditable to our 
country. 

Notice* of these times, ^nd of the great characters by which 
they were distinguished, may be obtained from the works of 
Lord Chesterfield. A character of Sir Robert Walpole is 
very p«»perty extracted by Mr. Coxe from the writings of 
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Mr. Burke, sketched with gstat accuracy of outline and 
strength of representation. 

The accusations against Sir Robert Walpole, such as they 
were msged by hia opponents in and out of parliament, in 
speeches and pamphlets, were these:—hia fruitless negotia¬ 
tions, hiB destructive treaties, hia subsidies with a view only 
to his majesty's foreign dominions, his votes of credit, hiB 
misapplication of the sinking fond, his discountenance of ail 
proper measures for paying off the national debt, his disin¬ 
clination to prosecute the Spanish War in the W T eat Indies 
with the necessary vigour, and, in a word, his putting a 
country, taxed, burthened, and almost exhausted, to all the 
annual charges of war, whilst he deprived it of the possibility 
of reaping any of its advantages by remaining in all the in¬ 
action of peace. Finally, that it was during his administration, 
and fntm the influence of his politics, that France became 
powerful and Austria declined. 

8och were the accusations urged against Sir Robert, and 
enforced and adorned by the splendid talents of men like 
Bohngbroke, Puiteney, Shippen, and Sir William Wyndham. 
These accusations may become very properly subjects of your 
reflection. They are obviously open to much explanation and 
discussion ; several of them such, as a system like Sir Ro¬ 
bert’s was necessarily exposed to—a system of preventive 
and defensive politics. 

Lord Orford claims for his father, what cannot, I think, be 
denied him, the praise of sound judgment, strong abilities, 
fortitude, calmness, patience, humanity, an easy pleasantry, 
sound patriotism, and a steady attachment to the family on 
the throne. These are very great, of very u^|ful, or very 
agreeable qualities. I see not how they are to be refused to 
the character of Sir Robert When these are considered in 
oonjuaction with the reasons that are mentioned by Burke 
for the praise which he so deliberately weighs out to him, 
the observation of Mr. Belsbam may, I think, be acceded 
to: that “ a man, upon the whole, better adapted to the 
station which he occupied, or better qualified to discharge 
the various and complicated duties of it, could nowhere be 
found/* 

In the note book on the table you will see a character of 
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Sir Robert by (Hums, which appears-in one of the early and 
bow acai*e« editions of hjaeaaays.’ r * 

I bare bow laid before you. all I have to offer on thoee 
general subjects which are connected with the administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole. . 

Bat there is one to which I hare not yet adverted, and 
whicS yon will find fully detailed in the note book on the 
table—the origin and progress of tbe dispute with Spain. I 
cannot here go into the merits of this question; but nothing 
could be more humane and reasonable than the views and 
feelings of Sir Robert. I certainly wish to attract your atten¬ 
tion to it, because among the great lessons of history one of 
the most important is the policy, the justice, the duty of the 
love of peace. 

But wfyat truth so obvious as the desirableness of peace ? 
Why insist upon an obligation which has only to be (under¬ 
stood—and admitted—and which is understood as soon as it 
is proposed ? 

The fact is, that the duty is assented to, but not acted upon. 
It is with the doctrines of peace as with the doctrines of tole¬ 
ration—men honour them in their words, not in their conduct ; 
and, with loud protestations of the respect they bear them, 
are never easy unless they are violating them, never easy 
unless they are gratifying their irritable passions, and subject¬ 
ing every one around them, in the one case to the superiority 
of their theological knowledge, and in the other to the terror 
of their arms. 

This subject, therefore, of the dispute with Spain, you will 
do well to study. You may do it with convenience in Coxe; 
look also at debates. * 

Yon may in this manner see, if you please, what your an¬ 
cestors were on this occasion, and what you yourselves will 
probably be on all similar occasions. None' qf you can think 
ever to possess understandings more brilliant or more im¬ 
proved than were those of Pulteney, Sir William Wyodham, 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Carteret; and it 'can only be by 
taking warning from their mistakes that yon can hope to be 
more wise. I must again repeat that 1 could wish to attract 
your attention to these proceedings. I could wish to induce 
you toalraw general conclusions in favour of moderate coun¬ 
sels,'pacific sen times U,+ealm reasonings, and dignified for- 
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beerasce, on all occasions of jour difference* with foreign 
power*, on &H occasions when any mich momentous interest 
aa the shedding of the blood of man con be at issue. 

I most entreat yon to obeerre how impossible it area for the 
minister. Sir Robert^Walpole, to state the truth, and the whole 
troth, without rendering his hearers and the nation quite 
clamorous and outrageous; how impossible to state the case 
of Spain. I must entreat you to consider whether it is not 
always thus; I do not mean in our own nation exclusively, 
but certainly in our own, very particularly. I must entreat 
you to observe the popularity that then belonged to all warlike 
sentiments—the violent and offensive terms in which the 
Spaniards were spoken of on every occasion; and you will 
then consider the free nature of our government, the ease with 
which popular sentiments are circulated, and how ifndily, in 
the progress of a quarrel, either of the parties, though right in 
the origin of the dispute, may become wrong and at last the 
real aggressor, from the very insulting and overbearing manner 
in which redress may be claimed. 

Certainly important lessons may be drawn from these pro¬ 
ceedings by the inhabitants of this country; and 1 must now 
finally observe, aa I have before mentioned, that such lessons, 
in every free country like this, may be very safely drawn, for 
in any such country there is no chance of any improper 
tameness or pusillanimity. In any such country personal 
courage will always be the indispensable requisite of every 
man, and the counsels of Buch a country will always be of 
a warlike, violent, and unjust, rather than of a reasonable, 
pacific, and equitable nature. The danger is always on that 
side; and not only the philanthropist, but the statesman, in 
such a country as ours, can seldom be better employed than 
in countenancing and propagating, by every means in his 
power, a love of peace, habit* of caution, patience, and good 
temper, habits of real magnanimity; for what, after all, is 
magnanimity but the union of such qualities with the fearless¬ 
ness of danger? 

Having thus endeavoured to direct your thoughts to these 
transactional, and to what I conceive the proper inferences to 
be deduced from them, I must snake one observation more. 
I have hitherto mentioned the conduct of Sir Rob^jt, during 
the progress of this dispute with Spain, only to praise it; a 
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more paiafai task remain*. I must dismiss it with endea¬ 
vour* to hold ii out to you as a proper subject, in one respect, 
‘of your censure. 

In the choree of these discussions Sir Robert had not done 
the Spanish cause justice; he had not tqjfi his own country 
the whole truth. (This I have already observed.) His excuse 
might be, and it may be admitted, that this-was not the way 
to procure peace; that there was no chance for peace but 
his own continuance in power. Yet his patience, his good 
temper, his reasonableness, his exertions, gTeat and merito¬ 
rious as they were, in the cabinet and in the senate, were all 
unavailing. He found them to be so. In defiance of every 
effort he could make, his eloquence, his influence, his ma¬ 
nagement, his sacrifices of every kind, the event turned out to 
be, that ^he two nations were hurried into a war, and that he 
had no comfort left but that of having strenuously laboured to 
prevent so fatal a termination of their differences. 

There is even more than this to be considered. It appears 
that the king was eager for the war; that Sir Robert was 
counteracted by the cabinet, blamed by many of his personal 
friends, reviled by the nation. The question, therefore, which 
is asked by Coxe should be asked by every reader,—Why 
did he not resign ? Why did he not endeavour to make some 
impression upon his countrymen by throwing up his emolu¬ 
ments and his honours? This argument, at least, they could 
not but have felt Why was not his own honest fame as a 
statesman, and his character with posterity, as dear to him 
as they ought to have been ? Why did he not refuse bis 
sanction to a system of conduct which he thought precipitate, 
violent, and unreasonable ? 

It cannot be necessary, it cannot be, proper, that a minister 
should have recourse to bo strong a measure as the resignation 
of his office on light grounds aad at every turn. Others are 
to have thteir opinions as well as himself; mutual concessions 
and sacrifices may be made by honourable men faithfully 
co-operating in the administration of a government. But 
when points of principle In themselves sacred, when questions 
of importing*, like the alternatives of peace and war are at 
issue, then indeed it is not possible for a man of intelligeaae 
or spirit Jp proceed longer in his doobtfai path amid the 
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blended confine# of right and wrong; he most no longer 
assent to what he does not approve* He can discharge no 
more necessary duty to his country than to avow his opinion 
and act upon it. It may be that his opinion is right, and a 
salutary effect may.be produced. But on every supposition, 
one good will at least be attained—he will give an example pf 
public virtue. 

The path of honour is always the path of wisdom; and 
they who survey the situation of Sir Robert from the moment 
that he suffered himself to be persuaded by the king to 
continue in oifice (for he had the merit of proffering his resig¬ 
nation), will see no reason to call in question this great and 
universal maxim of human conduct. Sir Robert retained his 
place but two years, his place rather than his power, without 
comfort to himself or advantage to his reputation, ^ife itself 
he retained but a few years longer; what, then, were bis gains 
in return for the mortifications he endured ? 

It is difficult, indeed, for men properly to engage in the 
afiairs of mankind without being deeply interested in them. 
It is still more difficult to be thus interested, and at the same 
time to view them from that commanding height, and with 
those sentiments of philosophic criticism with which they will 
come at length to be surveyed by posterity. Yet such is the 
magnanimity, such the comprehensiveness of judgment which 
are, and which ought to be, expected from the rulers of 
mankind, and it is therefore with no pleasure that we observe 
the character of Sir Robert so strongly marked by the great 
fault of all statesmen—an inordinate love of power; that we 
observe him clinging to office, till he was torn and driven from 
it, and even in his fall, casting on it that longing, lingering 
look which was unbecoming him as a man of spirit, and un¬ 
worthy of him as a man of virtue. 

It is with no pleasure that we afterwards see him depressed 
and uncomfortable, because when he was no fcnger the 
minister of the crown, no longer the centre round which the 
business of the empire revolved, he necessarily became aa 
individual visited, like other indjvidoals, only by those who 
cherished him for his amiable and social qualities, or who 
respected him for his talents and*his virtues. 

Every attention appears to have been paid to hia| by those 
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who*? good opinion he had been accustomed* to regard; and 
then are we to think of the account that » given of this 
celebrated statesman in the decline and fall of his power and 
of his life; or rather, what instruction can we hence derive for 
on raelves ? 

4 If, indeed, as appears to have been the case, his residence 
seemed to him a solitude ; if, indeed, he had < little taste for 
literary occupations, and expressed himself to this effect to a 
brother statesman who was reading in his library; if he 
wished for a resource that would have alleviated, as he said, 
many tedious hours of his retirement; if, indeed, it was found 
(as we are told by Mr. Coxe) that to him who had directed 
the helm of government in England, all speculative opinions 
appeared dull j if to him who had drawn all his knowledge 
from practice, all theory appeared trifling; if to him who 
had long been the dispenser of wealth and honours, a wide 
difference appeared between the expressions of those who 
approached him from motives of personal kindness, and the 
homage which had formerly been paid him by those who had 
courted him from motives of self-interest; if this difference 
mortified and stung him; if every thing, as it is said, seemed 
uninteresting to a man who, from the twenty-third year of his 
age, had been uniformly engaged in scenes of political exer¬ 
tion ; if such be indeed the portrait of this fallen statesman, 
as presented by his biographer, well may it become those of 
you who hear me; those who are gifted with faculties accor¬ 
ding to the ordinary measure, and those of you who are 
intrusted with the yet higher privileges of superior talents, 
alike to consider how inestimable are those habits of literary 
occupation, and of rational curiosity, which are not only com¬ 
petent under every change of fortun«#to administer, even to 
men of common minds, the blessings of dignified activity and 
contented cheerfulness, but when they are found united to the 
poeaeuio^of great natural endowments, can accompany men 
in their fall, from the highest offices of the state to the ob¬ 
scurest depths of tbair retirement, and transfer a man like 
Bacon, though'ruined and disgraced, from the cabinet of a 
prince to that high eminence and vantage-ground of philoso¬ 
phy and truth, where kings from their humbler- thrones might 
gaae Upon him with reverence. 
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I mast even venture to urge reflections of this Datura stall 
further; aod without meaning for a moment to intrude upon 
the more sacred privacies of the character of Sir Robert 
Walpole, I cannot but take occasion from the facts' as they 
appear, to request you to consider how constantly exposed to 
concussions and to overthrow, will assuredly be the happiness 
of every man who directs his thoughts too txclutmly to the 
objects of ambition; who, amid the business of mankind, may 
have habituated himself too much to disregard that still more 
important concern which yet awaits him, and amid tlje in¬ 
terests and anxieties of those who crowd around him for his 
patronage, has suffered himself to be harried away and 
occupied till he becomes but too insensible of that yet more 
important connexion which he is permitted to hold, not only 
with his fellow creatures in this world, but with the Creator 
of the Universe himself; and which, when those crowds retire 
anil his power is no more; when the more noisy and impetuous 
calls of duty are hushed; when the claims of mankind seem 
to part away from him on every side, will open at once to him 
an object of never ceasing and even far superior anxiety and 
care, and leave him to the more exclusive and undisturbed 
enjoyment of that silent piety which should never have been 
banished from the meditations of his heart, and which whether 
in health or in sickness, in his elevation or in his fall, will best 
explain to him the merits of his active life, and the meaning 
of his earthly grandeur. 



NOTES. 

I. 

M SifaRoBEBV Walpole, prime, minuter of Great Britain, is a man of ability, 
not of genius; good-natured, not virtuous; constant, not magnanimous; 
rwferate in tiie exercise of power, not equitable in die engrossing of it His 
virtues in some instances are free from the alloy of those vices which usually 
accompany such virtues; he is a generous friend, without being a bitter 
enemy: his vices in other instances are not compensated by those virtues 
which are nearly allied to them; his want of enterpme is not attended with 
frugality. The private character of the man is better than the public; bis 
virtuea more than his vices; ha fortune greater than his fame. With many 
good qotliues, he has incurred the public hatred; with good capacity, her has 
not escaped ridicule. He would have been esteemed worthy of lit* high 
station had he never possessed it; and is belter qualified for the second than 
for the first place in any government. His ministry has been more advanta¬ 
geous to his family than to the public ; better for bts age than for posterity; 
Ind more pernicious by bad precedents than by real grievances. During 
his time trade has flourished, liberty declined, and learning gone to ruin. 
As I am a man, I love him; as I am a scholar, I hate him; as I am a Bntou, 
I wish his fall; and were I a member of either house, I would give my vote 
for removing him from St. James's, but should be glad to see him retire to 
Houghton Hall, to paw the remainder of his days in ease and pleasure.” 

The above character of Sir Robert appears in one of the early, and now 
scarce editions of Hume's Essays. 

A character much more masterly and just is given by Mr. Burke, in his 
Appeal from the new to the old Whigs. 

The beautiful lines of the poet are well known. 

“ Seen him I have, but m his hapgitr hour 
Of social converse, ill exchanged for power; 

Seen him unnumbered by the venal tribe, 

Smile without art, tad win without a bribe." 

II. 

I savt mentioned the speeches from the throne; and will give a specimen of 

them. In the speeches of GeorgeT. ere found die following expressions ■._ 

** A* **• OM recommend themselves -mors effectually to ay favour and 
oeuBteMDCe Sum by a sincere teal for the just rights of the crown and the 
, hbsstle^of the people, I am determined to so crxu ^ e iff those who act 
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agreeably to the constitution of thrae'toy klngdoma, and ooosecjuamlj to the 
principles on which ray (Wgiiuuett it founded. 

* ToJ[a™ t4* betrtl aad affect!ora of my people rival! always be my first 
add principal rata. On their duty and k 7# 1 ? wiH entirely depend; they 
may aa surely depend on my protection m the full enjoyment of thet^religion, 
Uberty, and property. 

“ You trill make it your businea* to promote that perfect harmony and 
confidence between me and my people, which I moat eameatly denre, and on 
which our mutual happiness entirely depend*.” 

Hie dignified language in which George I, addressed bn people in 1722, 
when in expectation of a rebellion, Jvai been properly remarked by one of ' 
our historians. ? 

“ Hid I, since my accession to the throne, ever attempted any imvoralion 
on our established religion; had I in any one instance inracied the liberty Ind 
property of my subject*, I should less wonder at any endeavours to alienale 
the affections of my people, and draw them into measures that can end iu 
nothing but tbeir o%n destruction. 

“ But to hope to persuade a free people, in full enjoyment of all that is 
dear and valuable to them, to exchange freedom for slavery, the Protestant 
religion for Popery, and to sacrifice at once the price of so much blood aud 
treasure as hare been sp£nt in defence of our present establishment, seems an 
infatuation not to be accounted for.” 

One ofthe most singular circumstances that occurred during the reign of 
George I. was the introduction of the Peerage Bill by the ministers of the 
crown. Thu project originated in motives not the most creditable either tg 
the favourite Sunderland or the monarch—inordinate ambition in the one, 
and mean jealousy of his son and successor in the other; but it produced 
some noble passages in two of the king's speeches, which would have boon 
indeed precious if they had obtained a place there on any better occasion. 

“ I lave always looked upon the glory of a sovereign and the liberty of a 
subject ammsep arable, and think it Is the peculiar happiness of a British king 
to reign over a free people. Aj the civil rights, therefore, and privileges of all 
my subjects, and especially of my two houses of parliament, do justly claim ray 
most tender concern, if any provision designed to perpetuate these blessings 
to your posterity remains imperfect, I promise myself you will take the first 
opportunity,” Sec. See. 

And again;— < 

« If the necessities of my government have sometimes engaged your duty 
and affection to trust me with powers of which you have always with good 
reason been jealous, tbe whole world must acknowledge they have been so 
used as to justify tbe confidence you have reposed m me. And as I Can 
truly affirm that do prince was ever more realous to increase bis own autho¬ 
rity than I am to perpetuate the liberty of roy peopt^, I hqpe you will think 
of all peeper methods to ratable* and transmit to your pratenty the freedom 
of oar happy eonsti taboo, aqd peculiarly to secure that part which is mral 
liable to abuse." 

This Iwt exdfct is given by Com. 
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fa<|» yth to njf Geotg»& erp rtd Vm areahnsys fctmd an every paper 
_oai >* 9 * tnffafori* the deaf tab lenea*,of confiit o a o a « frd itanaoay between 
^P**? 4 * end the exectrtire fowtt, dad that the biteretta of thedwa ue 
inseparable. They should be looked eleven tmkjs aeocwnt, if on no other. 

“ I heertily wish,” said the nbg, fe hi* 6m speech, * thauWs fast Solemn 
derlsistfc of my mind in parliament cooH sufooeotly express the sentiment* 
of my heart, and give you a perfect and juat lease of my died rendition by 
all p o s sible mean* to merit the tore and affection of afj people, which I shall 
always look upon as the best support and security of my cfown, 

“ Ai* aj the religion, liberty, property, and a due execution of the laws, 
are the most ratable blessings of t free people, and the pocohar privileges 
of tMt nation, it shall be my oooslut care to preserve the constitution of thi* 
kngdom, as 4 is now happily estabUsJied in church and state, inviolable in 
all its parts, and to secure to all my subjects the full enjoyment of their 
religiou* and ciril rights." 

The speech of the year 1734, preparatory te the dissolution of the parlia¬ 
ment, has been noticed by Mr. Cote. If it was intended to do away any 
impressions that might hare been made on the public by tbe speeebes and 
writings of ihe adversaries of tbe minister, representing him as having planned 
a regular system of oppression, it was certainly well fitted for its pnrpoae, for 
no g^eech could be more worthy of an intelligent monarch and an upright 
minister, addressed to a free people. 

“ The prosperity and glory of my reign,” says hu majesty, “ deffcnd* upon 
the- affections and happiness of my people, and the happiness of my people 
upon my preserving to them ail theur legal rights and privileges, as esta¬ 
blished under the present settlement of the crown in the Pro tee lam line. A 
due elocution and strict observance of the laws are the best and only security 
both to sovereign and subject; tbeir interest is mutual and inseparable, and 
therefore their endeavours for the support of each other ought to be equal 
and reciprocal; any infringement or encroachment upon the rights of either 
is a diminution of the strength of both, which, kept within due hpuud. and 
limits, make that just balance which is necessary for the honour and dignity 
of tha crown, and for the protection and prosperity of the people. What 
depend, on me shall, on my part, be religiously kept and observed, and I 
make no doubt of receiving the just retiun* of duty and gratitude from them. 

I must in a particular manner reconfutond u to you, and from your known 
affection, do expect, that yotf will tw^yoar belt endeavours to heal the un¬ 
happy divisions of tbe nation, and <0 reconcile tbe minds of all, vghp truly 
and sincerely wish the safety and welfere of the kingdom. 

“ II wouW the greatest sstisfection to me fo see a perfect harmony re¬ 
stored among them, that have one and the tame principle at heart, that there 
might be no distinctly, but of such as, nWn -foe support at our present 
bappy cooatmuion in church and state,'*«! suefi as wish .to subvert both. 
This is the only disthxiioo thatntgfct to peeved in this country, wheat the 
intsrept of king and people is oodand foe same, and where they cannot sub¬ 
sist but by befeg so. - ** 

“ ** hherty, and property, ware oevsr at anytime mare Wly 
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enjoyed, w*Jx»t no< oaly my tftarfpt, bct^th Me* of a design to 
liter and invade Acm, let apt t&m ^aered name* ba aaade use-of, m ntfol 
and pkuaiUa p^ncaa to underminfe the proem Mtabluhaant, nodar which 
aloaa they nan b« safe. * 

M I hire nothing to wish but that ay p&ople may not be misguided; I 
appeal40 tbeir owa consciences for my conduct, and hope the Probdeoca of 
God will direct them in tbechoioe of inch representatives ai are most fit to be 
tnuted with the care fnd preservation of thePtotesttnt religion, the pnaent 
establishment, and all ibe civil and-religioui right! of Great Britain.” 

Even in the king! speech of 1737,after the murdeT of Captain^orteooi 
at Edinburgh and other circumstances of very great and just offence to the 
minuter and the executive power, the expression! made ule of were only the 
following, perfectly reasonable and dignified, and worthy of the minister, 
and of the sovereign of a free people. . 

M My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Yon cannot be insensible, what just scandal and offence the bcentious- 
nesi of the present tnnee, under the colour and disguise of liberty, gives all 
honest and sober men, and bow absolutely necessary it is to restrain this 
excessive abuse, by a due and vigorous execution of the law*: defiance of 
all authority, contempt of magistracy, and even retiitauce of the laws, are 
become too general, although equally prejudicial to the prerogative qf.the 
crown and the liberties of the people, the support of the one being insepa¬ 
rable frapthe protection of the other. I have made the laws of the laid the 
constant rule of my actions, and I do, with reason, expect in return, all that 
submission to my authority and government, which the same lawihave raide 
the duty, and shall alwayi be the interest, of my subjects.”* 
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1810 . 

LAW—MISSISSIPPI SCHEMA SOUTH SEA 
BUBBLE, etc. 

D URING the period which we have been lately consider¬ 
ing, a remarkable connexion of amity and good offices 
took place between the two riv^l countries of England and 
France. 

On the death of Louis XIV. the Duke of Orleans became, 
or father made himself regent; the Duke of Bourbon suc¬ 
ceeded ; then came Cardinal Fleury. It is the em which 
comprehends the administration of the three that must engage 
our attention. 

The writemthat we must read or consult are the following *. 
the Memoirs' of the Duke de St. Simon; the concluding 
volume of D’Anquetil’s Louis XIV. sa Cour, et Le Regent; 
Memoirs of Duclos; L’Histoire of Lacretelle. 

All these works may-be read with ease and advantage; but 
any one of them may be sufficient for the era which it em¬ 
braces. % topics are in all the same. St. Simon is the 
groundwork of all the rest, and Duclos’ book is in its manner 
the most agreeable and the most generally read: but the truth 
is, that tin whole, in whatever author read, presents to the 
view little to occupy the philosophical reader of history. 

We hare the intrigues of ministers hud courtiers at home 
and abroad; a scene displayed- livelyand striking, and even 
nedeosary to the comprehension of the history of Europe at 
that time. * 

But we hare no alterations in the constitution of France, 
and indeed little concern impressed ofi the subject Eren in 
those instances which tre fitted to convey instruction to a 
statesman, the historians may be said to desert ns: they write 
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memoirs; they please and entertain as; bat are either np*b*e 
or unwilling to do more; and they enter into no minuteness 
of explanation, or criticism, on subjects that to posterity must 
surely appear of far more importance than those which they 
discuss. 

Our own Charles II. is made to revive in our memory in 
the person of the regent, the Duke 6f Orleans, and Clarendon 
in the virtuous and faithful St. Simon; but the regent^* more 
outrageously debauched than Charles, and St. Simon, brought 
up in an arbitrary courtfcannot have the views and feelings of 
Clarendon. . , 

It may be observed, however, that the ill success of St. 
Simon, in his very laudable efforts to reform his master, are 
well fitted, in a moral point of view, to offer edifying lessons, 
if any were wanting, of the dhnger of self-indulgence, the 
fascination of bad habits, and, whatever we may think of the 
celebrated doctrines of free-will and necessity, of the impos¬ 
sibility which every man will find of altering his character at 
his pleasure; that is, the absurdity, in the first place, of in¬ 
dulging himself in courses of folly and vice, and of then sup¬ 
posing that, whenever he thinks proper, he may begin to be 
virtuous and wise. 

Very different was the fate of the regent; favoured by nature 
with superior gifts of fancy and of understanding, with no 
malignity in his disposition, and well calculated to receive the 
love and approbation of mankind, it was in vain that he often 
resolved to make some reasonable efforts to deserve both; to 
exercise some self-control; in a word, to be virtuous. He 
was bound down to the earth by the chains of his long 
established associations; that is, in common language, by his 
bad habits. Dubois and his miatressel always-prevailed over 
his better reason; and the kind and honourable counsels of 
St Simon were sounds that were no sooner heard, than they 
were swept away from the seise, or rather were never properly 
heard at all amid the unholy revelry of his impieties and 
abominations. 

He died im maturely pf an apoplectic fit; for at last he could 
not even exercise self-control sufficient to take proper steps 
for the security of his own life, and his favourite medical 
attendant Chirac remonstrated with him on this occasion, 
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as vainly as had done before hit virtuous counsellor, St. 
Simon. 

“ The most ahiiable of men in society,” says one of the his¬ 
torians ; “ full of genius, talents, courage, and humanity, but 
the wor^ pf princes ; that is, the most unfit to govern.” 

This is, however, too favourable a portrait of the regent; 
one more minute and exact is given by Lacretelle, and that 
with gteat force and beauty of colouring. 

This is the prince to whom Pope alludes— 

“ A godless regent, tremble*at a star.” 

He was one of those licentious men, who, as sometimes 
happens, believe nothing but what no one else believes; for 
instance, astrology and magic; and St. Simon mentions a 
recital given him by the regeiH, of some images shown him in 
a mirror descriptive of future events, which I cannot but con¬ 
fess are quite inexplicable. St. Simon had nothing to say, 
but to request him not to have any more communication with 
the powers of darkness. 

On the subject of the parliaments you must consult Duclos. 
It is an important subject, but one, that if you endeavour 
regularly to study, you will find intolerably tedious, and at 
last but unsatisfactory. 

This Resistance of the parliaments at last grew to be formi¬ 
dable to the monarch, and at length ended in the late tre¬ 
mendous revolution. The word parliament must be therefore 
a most interesting word, whenever we can observe it in the 
memoirs or histories of France. 

B\it the student, while adverting to the history of France, 
will at length be conducted to the financial schemes of the 
celebrated John Lawf and the appearance which this specu¬ 
lator and bis projects make, is well calculated to awaken 
our curiosity. Some of the particulars mentioned are of a 
ludicrous, others of a grave nature; but they all indicate, and 
even i? they were some of them exaggerated, the very exist¬ 
ence of them, as anecdotes belonging to the times, would 
Still indicate a state of the public mityi and of the country, 
very highly deserving of our attention. 1 will mention some 
of them. 

Law* from an obecure individual and a foreigner, had 
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become the first man of consequence in such a kingdom As 
France. Voltaire saw, that he saw him going through the 
gallery of the Pa l ais 'Royal, followed by the first clergy and 
nobility of France, who were paying their court to him— 
dukes and"peers, marshals and bishops. 

Again : it was about Law that the English %mbassador, 
Lord Stair*differed with his own court; and the result was, 
Lord Stair’s recall. { 

Of a less grave nature are anecdotes of the following kind: 
That a woman of fashion contrived to have her carriage over- 
turned to take the chance of his running to her assistance, 
and affording her an opportunity of thus becoming acquainted 
with him. That another lady, finding all regular expedients 
vain, went with her chariot and servants, and set up a cry of 
fire near the house were he wa*s dining. Again: such was 
the ferment, and such the fury of speculation excited in Paris, 
that a poor man who had a hump-back made a livelihood 
by standing in the place where the bargains were made, and 
converting his infirmity into a sort of writing desk. 

Anecdotes like these may be thought only entertaining, 
but in another stage of Law’s financial system, three men 
were, in the confusion and pressure of the crowd, actually 
killed. 

Soon after the whole scheme had fallen into ruin, it hap¬ 
pened that a conflagration had destroyed half the town of 
Rennes, and that Marseilles and part of Provence were 
visited by the plague. When the bishops of the different 
dioceses of France were exhorted by a circular letter from the 
regent, to make efforts for the assistance of the sufferers, the 
Bishop of Castres replied, “ that all the efforts he could 
make had only produced one hundred pistoles in money, and 
five thousand livres in paper: that the inundation of this last 
sort of currency had done more mischief in his district than 
all the flames could have done in Bretagne: that it was of no 
consequence that the houses were not reduced to ashes, if 
there remained nothing of all that was necessary to their 
existence bat what was fit only to be thrown into the 
fire. 

“ What revolution," continues th$ bishop, “ has not been 
produced in six months by this paper money, in fortunes that 
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appeared the beat established; it is impossible to compre¬ 
hend without seeing, or to see without the moat lively sorrow, 
the effects that have taken piece. There is an end with os to 
all commaupe and labour) and confidence and industry : even 
friendship and charity are no more. These are not exagge¬ 
rations, &<# Ac. 

Particulars like these are surely curious, when they appear 
on the /ace of history as the result of the philosophic specula¬ 
tions of an individual like Law: one who had left hiB own 
country in search of a better, and was then brought forward to 
attempt his experiments in one of the first kingdoms in Europe. 
But all who hear me must be very conscious that finances, and 
paper money, and stockjobbing, are sounds n@t unknown to 
ourselves; and it is very possible, that if one of the purposes 
of history be instruction, these transactions may afford us some 
lessons, not without their importance. We may consider our¬ 
selves, as a nation, very intelligent and experienced, but it 
must be noted, that the regent who adopted the schemes of 
Law was a man of very brilliant talents. Law was, certainly, 
a person of no ordinary cast; and it does not necessarily follow, 
from the failure of his schemes, that he meant originally to 
ddfceive. The French people are inferior to none in quickness 
and sagacity; yet was there produced on this occasion in 
Fr%pce, what Smith declares to be the most extravagant 
project, both of banking and stockjobbing, that perhaps the 
world ever saw; and it is certain that the most seriouB and 
extensive confusion and distress were the consequence. 

Having made these observations with a hope of recom¬ 
mending these transactions to your attention, I now proceed 
to consider what means can be found for gratifying any 
curiosity which you may happen to entertain on the subject. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess to you some disappoint¬ 
ments with respect to this point. 

I have not found it possible to comprehend what was the 
exact theory of Law in his banking and Mississippi schemes, 
from any of the historical writers of France, This projector 
and bis projects are both mentioned by Voltaire, who lived at 
the time; hut he gives no detail, and attempts no philosophic 
analysis, either of the system or its success. If we turn to 
the Memoirs of St. Simon, a contemporary also, be gives no 
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assistance whatever. Dodos, in like manner, afford* no 
proper information; nor does even Lucre telle, though he has 
a chapter dedicated to the subject; nor do the writers of the 
French Encyclopedia. Adam Smith, unfortunately, gives no 
account of it, “ because,” says he, “ it has been so $illy and 
clearly explained by M. Du Verney,” a work which I have 
never been able to procure. 

But we have another treatise in our own language, on 
political economy, which, though eclipsed by the more en¬ 
lightened and profound work of Smith, is still a work in 
many respects deserving of attention; it is particularly bo on 
the present occasion—I allude to the book of Stuart—Stuart’s 
Political Economy. Stuart gives a regular account of the 
system of Law; and as the whole is concise, and yet, as I 
conceive, satisfactory, I not only recommend it to your study, 
but it is upon this book, I confess, that I depend for furnish¬ 
ing you with proper knowledge on the subject. 

Law was a man of a contriving, speculating mind, one who 
had his fortune to make; and who, after in vain proposing 
his financial schemes to his own country, Scotland, and to 
other countries, at last settled in France, and succeeded in 
getting a bank established in Pans by the regent s authoAty, 
in May, 1710. 

This bank seems to have been founded on the common 
principles; circulating notes, and cash reserved to pay them, 
when occasionally presented. As he was a man of great 
address, with a fine person, and every attractive quality, both 
himself and his ban! seem to have prospered most com¬ 
pletely. No common success, however, could satisfy him; 
his ambition was unbounded. Unfortunately, too, tte thought 
himself possessed of a secret for making a kingdom rich ; and 
his dreams therefore of personal aggrandizement were, pro¬ 
bably, of the most unlimited extent and splendour. His 
secret was thisHe held, that by increasing the circulating 
medium pf a country, you increase its prosperity, and that 
therefore you were to supersede the use of the precious metals, 
and issue paper money to any requisite extent. 

Now it happened at the time, that the finances of France 
were in a most deplorable state of embarrassment; and it 
happened also, that the regent was a mai 
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UdmUf and ahkw fitted to comprehend, and to be seduced, 
by the reasonings and promises of any new and extraordinary 
aystem: HLpir and be were therefore made for each* other. 
The flaaqfw were low, and Law had riches to bestow ; this 
was all the regent wanted. Law was an insignificant indiri- 
vidaal, and the regent could furnish him with all the authority 
of government; this-was all that Law wanted. Their opera¬ 
tions were therefore soon begun. 

In the first place, to Law’s private bank was united, in 
September, 1717, a great commercial company—The Missis¬ 
sippi Company, which was formed by subscriptions in the 
uanal manner. And in the second place, on the first of 
Jwiuary, J719, Law's private bank, which bad now flourished 
for three years, was converted into a royal bank. 

But it will be naturally asked, what were the foundations 
of this new royal bank, and what of this Mississippi company ? 
What were the funds, and what the security ? 

With respect to the new royal bank, its notes were always 
payable in money. The security must have been Law’s per¬ 
sonal security and the,faith of the regent: and it was the 
great art and anxiety of this projector to make his bank notes 
preferable to the coin of the country; so that though coin 
might be legally demanded from him, in point of fact it never 
mould be demanded from him. In this he greatly succeeded 
for a considerable time. 

With respect to the Mississippi Company, they were to have 
an exclusive trade to Louisiana: they^rere to bavfthe farm¬ 
ing of the taxes, and other privileges, and therefore there ap¬ 
peared Maple income for their dividends; and the profits of 
their trade might be considered as indefinite. 

. It was settled, that the shares of the company coaid only 
be purchased by bank paper, not by coin. The more, there¬ 
fore the shares were wanted, the more were the bank notes 
called for to purchase them. Law and the regent had the 
fabrication of both—of the shares and of the bank notes. 
Shares therefore were cheated, and notes were issued to answer 
the demand of the public. 

Every man seems to have supposed, that the profits of 
Law’s company were to be indefinite; all eyes were fixed, it 
most ba Apposed, upon Louisiana, and the revenue to be 
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derived. frem forming the taxes and ether privileges, resulting 
from his connexion with the -regent* It seems scarcely 
cr&ible, but the fact was, that such was the ragb for buying 
' and selling shares, and for gambling in these concerns, that 
the counting and recounting of hard money would have been 
a process too tedious and slow; and even this circumstance 
gave a preference to the paper money—to the bank notes. 
The hopes and fears of the individuals concerned, and the 
various modes of managing the company’s shares and the 
notes of the bank by Law, gave occasion to all that stock- 
jobbing, and those strange occurrences, some of which I l^ave., 
alluded to, and which have been transmitted to us even in-the 
records of history. « E- 

The system flourished while the public thought of nothing 
but of procuring the bank notes with which to buy the shares. 
While this was the case, Law could answer occasional de¬ 
mands on his bank in gold *nd silver, and the shares of the 
company kept continually rising. 

Such was the state of things through the whole of the year 
1719, till the end of November. But in the course of the 
preceding month of August* Law had promised a very large 
dividend on the shares of the Mississippi Company; he then 
increased the number of shares to an excessive degree. He 
also issued the bank notes profusely; and continued to do so, 
till before the end of May in the next year, 1720, he had, in 
fact, increased this issue to a most preposterous extent. 

For some time it hjd been suspected by many, that the 
profits of the company could not be such as the holders of 
the shares had expected; that therefore there was no real, 
foundation for the edifice that had been erected: the circula¬ 
tion, too, was overloaded by the paper-issue. Early, there¬ 
fore, in the year 1720, the whole system evidently tottered. 
Fron^the first, the parliament of Paris had constantly resisted 
Lew, and all his schemes and operations. For some time it 
had been necessary to make use of the assistance of govern¬ 
ment forcibly to support his projects; «tnd at last a false step 
that was made on the 21st of May, 1720, produced.a ran 
upon the bank, and as be could not find gold and silver to 
pay his bank Dotes, the whole system fell at once into dis¬ 
grace and ruin. 
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U faay be ttid, therefore, to have flourished from January, 
1719, to the month J ’bf December; daring that month, and 
the first iribnth of 1720, to have declined; and to ffttve 
expired at the end of May, 1720. 

Snoh it the general description that may be offered of these 
transactions. 

We may now, perhaps, enter a little into some particulars. 
Some questions occur. What could be the design of the 
regent, a very able man, in adopting this scheme? What 
wtre his ends ? What did he suppose his means ? 

To these questions, the answer, according to Stuart, seems 
to be this:—The state was indebted two thousand millions of 
livres capital, at an interest of four per cent. His wish, 
therefore, was, to take advantage of the disposition the public 
were in, to buy the shares of Law’s trading company; t 
transfer the debts of the state from himself (the regent) U 
that company; to become himself a debtor to Law’s company, 
and not to the public; to pay the company a smaller interest, 
than he did the public creditors ; and by this difference iu 
relieve the state. 

But the operation by which all this was to be effected, was 
sadly circuitous^ so it will appear to you, and scarcely intel¬ 
ligible. It was this'The regent was, in the first place, to 
coin bank notes at his royal bank, and with these was to buy 
the shares of the Company; in this manner to keep up the 
price of those shares : the company were then to lend him the 
bank notes they had thufc received, at alow interest; with 
these hank notes he was to pay off the state creditors. After 
this process he remained, it is true, with the shares in his 
hand ; but these shares he was to sell (b the public, and get 
rid of them: from the public he was to receive bank notes 
once more, and as these were the notes of his own bank, 
these he was to burn. And the result of the whole would 
then have Ijeen, that the public creditor would have stood 
with one of the company’s shares in his hand, instead of one 
of his former claims dn the state; and would have been left 
to find his interest, no longer from the regent, but fiwm the 
dividends of the company. The regent, a; the state, would 
in the mean time have remained debtors to the bank for the 
notes.which the bank had lent, but would hare had less 
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interest to pay than before; to say nothing of the gain which 
might hare been made by a lucky sale of the share*: and 
these were the advantages which the regent, it is probable, 
expected. 

The shares were therefore raised in round numbers during 
the early parts of the year 1719, from two hundred thousand 
to six hundred and twenty-four thousand. The bank notea 
were coined during the whole of the year 1719, and more 
particularly during the earlier parfe of 1720, till they mounted 
■<p from fifty-nine millions to nearly two thousand sevtio 
nundred millions of livres : and when the whole system 
•ailed at the end of May, the regent was found holding four 
hundred thousand of the six hundred thousand Mississippi 
shares; and the public were in possession of (that it, there 
had been paid away) twenty-two^hundred millions of the 
twenty-six hundred millions of bank notes. 

The whole scheme therefore failed; for the regent was 
answerable for these twenty-two hundred millions of bask 
notes that were out, just as he had been before for the billets 
or debts of the state; and he had four hundred thousand 
'■hares in his hands, which lie had not been able to dispose of. 
He could not get a sufficient number of the bank notes back ; 
lie could not transfer the public debt from himself to the 
company, as he had hoped to do. 

In the event, therefore, after the run on the bank, and in 
the course of the remainder of the year 1720, he gave up the 
whole scheme; settled his accounts with the company by 
burning their shares, or their debt to him, and annihilating 
part of his own debt to them, and he returned to the old 
system of providing funds for paying the interest of the bank 
bills outstanding, which were no longer to be negotiable, and 
to be destroyed at the end of the year. 

The result of the whole arrangement was, that be had to 
pay fifty-three millions for interest on the national debts, 
instead of eighty millions per annum, as he had before done, 
so that a certain advantage was gained; but himself and his 
administration were covered with disgrace, and his great 
agent and adviser, Law, narrowly escaped with his life. 

Now though these were the facta, and though such were 
the intentions of the regent and the meaning of the scheme, 
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it dqp* not follow that the regent, as has been sometimes 
thought, or even Law himself, meant to defraud the public. 

The regent must have conceived, that he had furnished the 
company with a large revenue: first by the interest which 
he was to pay them for their loan of bank notaj; secondly, 
by the exclusive advantages of trade; and thirdly, by the 
advantages of farming the taxes, which he had allowed them. 
In this manner they appeared famished with an income per¬ 
fectly adequate to di8charge*the dividends on their shares. 

*He and Law might both have persuaded themselves that 
by the paper system which they had introduced, they had so 
increased the wealth of the state, that the interest of money 
would and ought to fall, and that he therefore, as a debtor to 
the public, might, without injustice to the public, pay less 
interest than before. 

The only question is, whether improper arts and dishonest 
practices were used, to raise thff value of the shares, for on 
thtir sale all depended. 

There is one fact extremely suspicious. In the middle of 
the year 1719, the year of the system, the company promised 
a dividend, far disproportioned to any rational expectations 
that could be formed of their means. Why they did so, has 
nev$r been properly explained; and the company must be 
left with the imputation of, at least, most unpardonable delu¬ 
sion, if not direct dishonesty. It was at this moment, it 
may be remarked, that the financial scheme we have men¬ 
tioned from Stuart, appears to have been brought into action. 
In August, the company obtained the general farming of the 
taxes from the regent; and while they promised this extraor¬ 
dinary dividend on their shares, they agreed to lend the 
regent one thousand six hundred millions at three pei* cent. 
Three hundred thousand shares were created in the next two 
mouths of September and October; and in December, 1719, 
and the first five months of 1720, two thousand millions of 
bank notes were created, but in the last of these five months, in 
May, the bank stopped. All these facta connected, seem to be 
beat accounted for by the explanation of Stuart. The dividend 
waa promised, which raised the value of the shares; a large 
number of shares were created to.be purchased; and again, a 
large p umber of bank notes were struck off and paid away -to 
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the public creditor, who if as thus furnished with the means 
of buying the shares. Ail this runs smooth; but the question 
is, upon what grounds this large dividend was promised; a 
question, it is to be feared, which neither Law nor the regeut 
could have properly answered. 

Lastly, with respect to the failure of the system. . Stuart 
thinks that this failure was owing to the order given on May 
'the 21st, that the bank bill should only go for half its 
numerical value. He considers ‘ the credit of the bank as 
good, all through the months of January, 1720, February, Ac. 
down to May. “ The French nation,” he says, “ had beeu 
accustomed to diminutions in the value of the coin; by these 
they neither were, nor could have been alarmed ; indeed, 
such depreciations of the coin had been always urged by Law 
and the adherents to his system, as arguments to show the 
superiority of paper. When, however, it was publicly de- 
, clared, that the paper money-should be subject to diminutions 
too, contrary to the original terms of the bill, and the engage¬ 
ment with the public; and when it was thus seen that the 
paper, which had no value in itself, could not even boast of 
the value to be derived from good faith, that is, was in fact 
left without any value at all, the consequence was sure to be 
what immediately took place, that the public would rush 
forward to get for it any value that could be found in silver 
or gold.” 

AH this must indeed be allowed. The failure of the sys¬ 
tem was an inevitable consequence of Buch an edict as that of 
May. 

The question, however, that remains behiud is, what could 
tempt or force the regent and Law to issue such an edict ! 
This must, I think, be accounted for, not by saying with 
Stuart, that it was a mere blunder, for it was an impossible 
blunder; but by saying that it was an expedient which ihey 
had recourse to (a vain expedient, no doubt), for enabling 
their bank to struggle through the difficulties which are 
always the consequence of an over-issue of paper. 

Law certainly had an idea that paper was fitter than the 
precious metals to become the money of a state; and he had 
even thought that money, that is, in this instance, that paper 
was wealth to a country, in the proper sense of the word 
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- f tWt fe, wAattry, tastfe, prododron, prosperity, 
ifthtory moning of Sum terms, beeawe be thought it caused 
them. With these ideas He might have ft! led the imagination, 
if trot 'betrayed the understanding of tbe regent, and both 
might hare thought that in » country like France, a proper 
exercise of the authority of tbe state would carry them through 
all difficulties, till at length all the common prejudices on this 
subject of money being re mo red, the new medium might have* 
its foil circulation and influence, and the system be left 
without aay further interference of government, to stand on 
its own merits. The paper was therefore issued without fear, 
to an enormous extent - 

Bat in the mean time, the real nature of things could not 
be altered. It was not possible that the shares of the com¬ 
pany should advance so high, and the public not begin 
to perceive that tl^y had advanced beyond their value; it 
was not possible that the paper money should be so increased 
in quantity, and the numerical prices of things not increase 
also, and that foreigners should not therefore bring their 
goods, receive for them paper, turn the paper into cash, 
and then carry tbe cash out of the kingdom; it was not 
possible that the disappearance of the coin should not create 
alarm, notwithstanding the edicts of the regent, and the 
letters and reasonings of Law; it was not possible that all 
annuitants should not find their stipulated incomes less 
.valuable, as the medium they were paid in became less 
valuable, -that is, was more multiplied; it was not possible 
that th* small part of every society, which may be called the 
sober reasoning part, should not be much struck with the 
sudden fortunes, the restless speculations, the extravagant 
enthusiasm, the violent agitation that every where prevailed, 
that they should not themselves doubt, and at last teach 
othsrs to doubt of the solidity of a system anphilosophic in 
itself, and which, after all, had to .depend on the profits of a 
CMuderetaL company, and the good faith of tbe regent. It 
whs impossible, on these and other accounts, that gold and 
■dyer money should notiat length be pr efer red to paper of 
whatever promise or description; and the whole' merit, and 
menth t g, and Wocess, of -Law's system depended upon a 
contrary supposition — tbe preference of She bank paper to the 
preeioa* metals*. 
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These are all cotseqaeaces that were, end moat vm 
remain, inevitable when an excess of paper money has bee*, > 
on whatever account, introduced into the circulation of a 
country; sad the only real grounds of astonishment are, how 
the system existed so long, and how Law could succeed in the 
manner he did, in persuading the public of the value of the 
company’s shares, and the solidity of the bank notes. 

4s On the whole, the failure of the scheme seems' to have 
been owing to two great causes: first, a change of the public 
opinion with regard to the probable success of the mercantile 
project; and secondly to the over-issue of paper. 

While the demand for shares continued, the bank notes 
were thus employed and absorbed, and though there might be 
a general excess of circulation visible in all the proper tests 
of an excess, still there might be no positive distinction made 
by the French people between notes specie. But the 
moment the demand for shares ceased, tlw demand for notes 
ceased with it; and the distinction between the notes and 
specie immediately began to take place. 

The famous edict of May, which had been occasioned by 
circumstances like these, only brought on a crisis which was 
from the first, sooner or later, inevitable, and was sure to be, 
when it did take place, totally ungovernable. 

This system ha| been always looked upon as a system of 
mere fraud, and Law as a mere projector and impostor. It has 
been always thought that the short account of the whole is, 
that he deceived the French nation, and that the only instruc¬ 
tion to be derived from these transactions is, the disposition 
of the public to the folly and guilt of gambling and stock- 
jobbing ; the caution with which governments shoald listen 
to projectors; the hesitation with which the public or indi¬ 
viduals should embark in schemes of wide extent and rapid 
profit. 

Without meaning to controvert positions like these, the 
undeniable maxims of experience and good sens^, it may be 
added, I conceive, that these transactions afford other lessons 
not less valuable, though not so obvious—I mean the tarcum- 
spection with which the expedient of paper money should be 
used, the caution with which governments should Mm to 
those whose systexna^iroceed npon any other auppaokkm fjA 
respect to their paper-issues, than that of the# being finely 
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. idkt&Aw ' pfedboa metals, the mrsmfoAwhicbtha pubUe commit 
'WijMft thy jhad-thitni^h m to atfy t ’ij(8ienie , of credit which 
ihq/k k t taa slightest a**»ta doc from authority j which connect, 
in the *>y of mutual assistance, the grejtt commercial and 
dhoJriag concerns'of intfiTidat5* with the government of a 
^onxdrj Aid the finances of a slide; the probability there is 
that men will outstep the proper bounds even °f justice and 
honesty, ranch more of general prudence, when they can 
make, as^they suppose, money A pleasure. Jt is lessons of 
sort that ought also to be drawn frqm these transactions, 
because they are lessohs of still greater importance to com¬ 
mercial nations, and because all such communities are far 
more likely to be ignorant and transgress in these points, 
than in speculations and stockjobbing, not to say that the 
consequences are. far more extensively and irretrievably 
rainous. 

The infatuation that was exhibited through the whole of the 
transactions in which Law was concerned was by no means 
coafinal to the French nation. By a coincidence singular 
enough, the year 1720 was marked in our own history by the 
foHy of what was called the South Sea Rubble. This subject 
1. conceive also to-be deserving of your consideration. I will 
mike a few remarks, and leave it to your examination. 

' There it an account of it, as there is of the French Missis¬ 
sippi Scheme, in Anderson’s History of Commerce; but you 
pill -better understand it by a reference to Coxe’s History of 
Sir Robert Walpole. You may read hi* narrative and ex¬ 
planation in two chapters of the firtt volume, and then the 
letters from Mr. Thomas Broderick in bis second volume. 
The observations of Stuart in his PoEtioal Economy, must by 
all means be referred to, and then Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History will do more than supply the rest. There are a few 
observations in Sinclair*s History of the Revenue which should 
be read. 

Ifoe Booth Sea Cocapanif owed its origin to Harley. He 
incorporated "the national’creditors iota * company; the debts 
daa 4» them by ^hw^tie.bwaaaaj' their -stack, about ten 

-and hs A* the payment 

1 teat this arramrement bv 
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going thqss'W^^XEhujvs. trade to the South Sea or the ooaU 
of Spanisit America. . 

The Sootfc'Sea babble was bat a preposterous extension, 
some years afterwards, and a sort of caricature of t&e scheme 
wid bargain now described. The debts of the nation were in 
the year 1719 at a greater than the current interest of the 
time, some of the debts were redeemable ; that te, might be 
discharged by paying the principal; others were irredeemable, 
or could not be paid off without the consent of the creditors. 
The scheme, therefore, of the ministers and the company was 
this. (I will express myself not in technical, but in the most 
popular terms I can find.) That the cAmpany should haVe an 
exclusive trade to the South Sea, and therefore be enabled to 
get rich, and to pay large dividends on their shares; that the 
national creditor should be thus induced to change his security, 
give up his claim on the public, and with it buy one of the 
company’s shares, the company was to p*ay a certain interest 
on their stock, besides the occasional profits on their shares, 
aud the nation was to pay the company a certain som to 
enable them to pay this interest and all expenses. ■„* 

Of this arrangement the advahtages to tbe nation were to 
be, that the whole debt, redeemable and irredeemable, was to 
be put into a new state—a redeemable state; that is, a state 
in which it might be at length paid off, and in the mean time, 
the interest paid was to be at a more easy rate than the 
original bargain admitted of. _ * 

Another advantage was to be this; the nation were to 
receive from the South Sea Company a douoeur for allowing 
them to make this new bargain; more than seven millions, 
for instance, was to be received. 

The original national creditor was to have his advantage in 
becoming a proprietor of the South Sea stock, and in sharing 
all the profits which were to result from their exclusive trade, 
the management of their concerns, &c. 

It is more difficult to understand what was in the mean 
time to be the advantage of tht company itself. It was of 
this natureGovernment was to pay them fiv* per cent, for 
•even years at a time when motley waa not Worth so much, 
and when, therefore, tbe company poUjd' not be under the- 
necessity of paying so much totbeir own creditors, tbe drf- 
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fsreoce would .be to much positire gain. An tliocmcc wag 
to fee made them for the management of the new stock, 
winch, in oooseqoence of the bargain, was now to be added 
to their old original stock; and finally, great profits were 
expected to arise from their exclusive trade. Such were to be 
the. advantages of the company • but it must be observed that 
the stock of the company was itself expected to rise; and it 
did rise, so high, foe instance, as to three hundred pounds 
P» cent; that is, a person was to give the company three 
hundred pounds money before he could be rated a proprietor 
of one hundred pounds in jjjeir books; that is, a holder of 
one hundred pounds slock. 

A national creditor therefore brought his claim for three 
hundred pounds on the nation to the company, and was in 
return constituted the owner only of one hundred pounds of 
their stock; that is the company accounted with him on the 
supposition of owing him only one hundred pounds; but in 
the mean time they accounted with the nation as having paid 
off,on the part of the nation, a debt to their creditors of three 
hundred pounds; the difference was to be their profit, a dif¬ 
ference that depended on the rate at which the South Sea 
stock sold. 

My hearers will now comprehend the manner in which the 
national creditor might give, in the progress of these transac¬ 
tions, not only bis three hundred pounds (national debt) for 
one hundred pounds South Sea stock, but his one thousand 
pounds national debt for one hundred pounds stock, if the 
stock ever rose, as ip reality it did, to one thousand pounds 
per cent.; and they will also see, that if the stock did not 
afterwards pay him the interest which his one thousand 
pounds before had done, how he might be more or Jess injured; 
and if the company's stock, for which he had paid his one 
thousand pounds, became worth little or nothing, how he 
might be entirely ruined, losing his national stock, and 
getting nothing in return. You will now also see what 
buying and selling might etfsuh, while the stock was varying, 
and how all the later holders, when the stock began to fall, 
would be the sufferers; and again, that if the original holders 
sf the Sooth Sea stock <t|w directors and others) sold out 
■took while it was ring, they, and afterwards even tboee they 
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sold to, might become rich ; and if they made use of any arts 
or deception to raise the stock, for the purpose of selling it, 
such as promising a great dividend, &c. &c., they then cheated 
those to whom they sold their stock. 

The next point to be considered is this; the manner in 
which the bargain was made with the company by the nation, 
and the terms agreed upon. The ministers originally intended 
to have given the South Sea company a good bargain; it had 
even been settled that particular person^ were to be considered 
as holders of stock beforehand. The stock, it was foreseen, 
would soon rise, and the holders-were to receive the difference 
on the sale of it. If the Btock did not rise, the whole was to 
be considered as a nullity; and in this manner distinguished 
personages in the state were engaged to forward the scheme 
from the prospect of this probable advantage. 

This was the first piece of iniquity, and indeed the most 
striking, that was afterwards proved. 

But unfortunately it happened, that when the minister 
brought forward the plan in the House of Commons, having 
made his speech and been duly seconded, in the midst of a 
long pause, which he seems very ungkilfully to have suffered 
to take place, Mr. Broderick rose, and most unexpectedly 
proposed that the nation should offer the scheme to the bank 
of England as well as to the South Sea company, and have 
the benefit of the competition. The minister stood pale an^j 
puzzled, and it was found in vain to resist so equitable a 
proposition. 

The result was that the two companies, the Bank and the 
South Sea, proceeded to bid against each other, and the 
South Sea company at last succeeded, by undertaking the 
scheme on terms most preposterously disadvantageous to 
themselves: disadvantageous to a degree that could not but 
cause the ruin of those who were ultimately to abide by them. 

The present is a very remarkable instance of the manner 
in which a competition may be sometimes carried to extremes. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who seems almost the only man left in 
possession of his understanding on this occasion, in vain 
remonstrated against the project, and declared the whole to 
be founded on mistake and delusion. Such proved to be the 
fact. The profits of the South Sea trade never enabled the 
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director* to pay such profitg on the shares, that is, such divi¬ 
dends, as were expected. The value of the shares at last fell 
almost to nothing. 

But, in the mean time, the first and most obvious lesson that 
is afforded by these transactions is no doubt the excess to 
which the passions of avarice and hope may be carried, the 
extraordinary effects of sympathy on large bodies of mankind, 
the inaccessible blindness in which the understanding may be 
left, when exposed to Such powerful principles in our nature 
as these undoubtedly are. The whole scheme failed, because 
there neither was nor could be any trade to the South Sea, or 
to any sea, sufficient to pay adequate dividends on a stock 
purchased so dearly. 

Among reasoners of a certain description, Swift and Man- 
devilte, for instance, it is a very favourite fancy to throw man¬ 
kind into two grand divisions, the knaves and the fools, on 
the right and on the left—themselves, no doubt, standing at 
a due distance in the middle. On this particular occasion, 
Sir Robert Walpole and a few others might have been not a 
little justified in some sweeping arrangement of the kind; 
and there are particulars appearing even on the face of history 
which may afford the most captivating entertainment to ail 
such reasoners as I have mentioned, the scoffers and satinsts of 
mankind, the insultera and deriders of our imperfect nature. 

In Anderson’s History of Commerce, and in Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History, may be seen a long list of schemes 
which were offered to the public by different projectors, some 
of them ridiculous enough, and forming altogether a striking 
specimen of the nature of the times. Look at them ; they 
will entertain, and ought to instruct you. I will mention one 
of them. A proposal, after many others, at last appeared 
“ for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but 
nobody to know what it was,” The scheme was for half a 
million, and every subscriber, upou Jirst paying two guineas, 
as a deposit* was to have one hundred pounds per annum for 
every one hundred pounds subscribed. It was declared that 
in a month the particulars were to be laid open, and the re¬ 
mainder of (he subscription money was then to be paid in. 
A more complete specimen of impudence than this can scarcely 
be conceived. 
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It may be necessary to mention that the projector actually 
received, in one forenoon, deposits for one thousand shares, 
that is, he received two thousand guineas; but it cannot be 
necessary to add, that in the afternoon he moved off, and 
neither the guineas nor the projector were ever heard of 
more. 

It was probably on this occasion that one of those deciders, 
whom I have just alluded to, amused himself with putting 
out an advertisement iu one of the weekly prints (two or 
three sheets of the newspaper were then generally dedicated 
to the advertising of these projects), and the advertisement 
was to apprize the public “ that at a certain place, on Tues¬ 
day next, books would be opened for a subscription of two 
millions, for the invention of melting down saw-dust and 
chips, and casting them into clean deal boards without Cracks 
or knots.”—Anderson, 103. 

There was one difference between the South Sea scheme 
and the Mississippi scheme in France, which cannot but have 
been already observed by my hearers. In England there was 
no national bank connected with the project; the Bank ot 
England stood aloof; there was no attempt to banish the 
precious metals from the currency of the country ; the wealth 
of many individuals was left to rest, if they chose it, on paper 
and delusion, but it was not intended to enrich the country 
by the mere substitution of paper for gold and silver: un im¬ 
portant difference this, which resolves the whole of our South 
Sea bubble into a mere specimen of folly or fraud on the one 
part, and ignorance or ridiculous gambling on the other. 

When it began to be seen that there neither were, as I 
have mentioned, nor could be, any profits arising from the 
South Sea trade, or arising from any other source, sufficient 
to justify the rise of the stock, or to enable the company to 
pay the dividends which they had promised, their stock fell 
rapidly, notwithstanding every effort that could be made in 
its support; and all the silly people who had awaked from 
their dreams had no alternative but to ventthfcir rage on their 
deceivers, and to call aloud for vengeance on the boundless 
ambition and avarice, as they called it, not of themselves, but 
of the directors and others, their agents and accomplices, the 
rogues, the parricides (I quote the words made use of m a 
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variety of different petition# to parliament), the traitorous, 
peffidriws, Ac. Ac., betrayers, plunderers, robbers of their 
country, the monsters of pride and covetousness, the canni¬ 
bals of 'Change Alley, who lick up the Hood of the nation, 
fee. Ac. 

Now these are complimentary terms very natural for those 
to use who find themselves ruined by their own credulity; 
but as the law canhot well attempt to protect good people 
from the consequences of their own folly, it was not found 
possible, by any regular process of legal punishment, to 
pursue with due pains and penalties these nefarions contrivers 
of what, in the language of the committee of the House of 
Commons, was called “ a train of the deepest villany and 
fraud hell (that is, I suppose, the Stock Exchange) ever con¬ 
trived to ruin a nation.” 

A scene therefore followed, not very creditable to a great 
and civilized nation. The houses of parliament showed, no 
doubt, that they were not partners in these swindling trans¬ 
actions ; but they showed, at the same time, a gTeat disregard 
to all the niceties that should be observed in the administra¬ 
tion bf penal justice. They made the directors bring in an 
account of their property and estates, talked over the dif¬ 
ferent proportions of guilt that belonged to each individual, 
and then, in a loose and summary way, fined them at their 
pleasure, dedicating almost the whole of the two millions 
private property which they possessed to the assistance of the 
sufferers. 

“ Instead of the calm solemnity of a judicial inquiry,” says 
Mr. Gibbon, whose grandfather was a director, “ the fortune 
and honour of thirty-three Englishmen were made the topic of 
hasty conversation atfd the sport of a lawless majority.” 

As an obvious and general remark, it must be mentioned 
that these popular tempests of vindictive justice should 
always be most carefully patched and resisted by intelligent 
men. Bat 1 must also remark, that there seems, on this 
occasion, *o notice to have been taken of the guilt of a par¬ 
ticular description of*persons, who might little suspect their 
own criminality, I mean a part of the members of tbe House 
of Commons .themselves, more particularly the gay, thought¬ 
less y>ns of peers or opulent commoners, who had under- 
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taken to be legislator* before they bad made themselves men 
of business; who had given theis-votes, no doubt, for Mheues 
of finance of tbs nature of which they probably knew nothing, 
and were contented to know nothing; and who had failed is 
their clear and bound en duty, the duty of being the boo eg t, 
the laborious, and, 1 must add, the well-informed -protectors 
of the public. The scheme would never have taken place, if 
the House of Commons had been properly intelligent, if it had 
been even intelligent enough to admit of being enlightened, 
but it was not. Sir Robert Walpole reasoned in vain. 

I quit this subject by repeating briefly that Anderson’s 
account is worth considering, but that & very good note by 
Stuart, in his Political Economy, must by no means be 
omitted. The narrative of Coxe, in his first volume, which 
is collected from every different source of information, will be 
the most intelligible and complete exhibition of the whole to 
the general reader; but the letters of Mr. Broderick must be 
read, as containing the sentiments of a person living at the 
time, a member of the house, and making his observations on 
all that was passing within and without doors. 

The Parliamentary history of Cobbett is very full on this 
occasion; all the regular documents are preserved and given; 
but there is so much technical language used, that they will 
be often tedious, and at the same time very difficult to com¬ 
prehend. They must be read in conjunction with Stuart 
and Coxe, and indeed there is a good narrative furnished 
along with these debates, borrowed from Tindal; but the 
great misfortune is, that the speeches of Sir Robert Walpole 
are not come down to us, or at least not properly given. The 
most instructive portion of the whole would have been found 
in the speeches and reasonings that look place whilst the 
scheme was in agitation; while Sir Robert was remon¬ 
strating, for instance, against the acceptance of the proposals 
of the South Sea Company; a general description poly can 
found of what was probably a most reasonable speech, highly 
creditable to him as a statesman. The introductory speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer rfould hare been also 
very instructive; and again, the debate* that ensued when 
the bubble buret, and the house was proceeding, to punish the 
directors, and was endeavouring to rescue the nation from its 
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calamities. Bat <theee. mast important occasions the de¬ 
bates are all eitlyr nogs or less deficieni, and the assistance 
tW is afforded 'by the, private letters produced by Core is 
■sprite trifling. 

The first report of the proceedings of the South Sea Com¬ 
pany may he looked at. fl^rjfcsult of the whole is contained 
.in ten of the reaojutioue.of the House of Commons, and will 
give some idea of the swindling practices that took place. 
The remaining documents soon become little more than an 
inquiry into the particular guilt of individuals, and to us, at 
this distance of time, lose their interest; but what minutes 
remain <}f the proceedings in the house are worthy of obser¬ 
vation. ' The last two-third* of Mr. Aislabie’s second defence 
before‘ the lords contains a curious account of the whole 
affair; and, VbetherMr; Aislabie was or was not as reason¬ 
able ^ he pretends, gives a very just description of at least 
the follies of others. 

the manner in which the concerns of all parties were ad¬ 
justed may be best understood from Anderson; and, in the 
first place, froiji the report of the address of the house itself, 
drawn up by Sir Robert. . 

Much loss must have bean suffered by those who last en¬ 
tered into' the scheme, and much dissatisfaction was expressed. 
Alt parties were made very properly to abide by the conse¬ 
quences of their folly; The seven millions, indeed, which the 
natitfn w^s to*receive from th$ South Sea Company was at 
leDgth necessarily remitted, but the nation found its original 
engagements^ qobverted into hew engagements of a more 
advantageous nature; and though the scheme was in every 
respect wretchedly managed, soipe advantage was derived 
ftoml^nad the pubbc^editors no longer received an interest 

could at the 
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NOTE'S. 


Thf, great French work of Fonrbonnojs is the rapst regular. treatise on the 
system of Law Here will be found all the history of the system, and all the 
violent and unjust measures that were adopted to support it; but tjie detail 
is difficult to understand, and after passing many b^rors over it, more than I 
can expect others to do, I can only adviae you, 'll! the first place, to study well 
the chapters of Stuart . * • 

The treatise which Law addressed to tha parliament pf Scotland u-short, 
and may be met with; it explains his objections to the use of the precious 
metals, and the manner in which he would have converted the whola fee- 
simple of the land into circulating medium. Scotland and every other country 
was, he conceived, suffering from the want of circulating medium, which wa» 
all that he thought was necessary to its prosperity. ConunfeiODers were 
therefore to be appointed to issue paper raooe^ on land secunty, Itc. 

There is a certain portion of truth in law's notions, sufficient to deceive 
him, as it had deceived many others; for while money flows into a country 
by the fabrication of paper money, the effect is .beneficial; it is benefioal 
while the money continues to flow, rjt> longer; for every man’during this 
mteival receives a full return for any effort m industry that he can make; 
the quantity of circulating medium has been increasing, while be was m^rog 
this effort, and he therefore receives more than he would otherwise have 
done. 

But the moment the tide stops, this high remunerating price stops also f 
ami every opposite consequence arises; and stop it must, if -artifiddiy 
produced. , * . . ' 

The whole subject is very wdl explained kf finjne in U|< on. 

Money. 
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GEORGE 1L PELHAM. REBELLION OF 1745, etc. 

W E left the English history at the cjose of the adminis¬ 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole; the next era that I 
will propose to you is the interval between that event and the 
peace of 1763. , 

To this era we turn with some curiosity. We have heard 
much of the events by which it was distinguished; much of 
the great statesmen and lawyers by whom it was adorned. 
The nation, in the mean time, as we may judge from the 
effect, must have made a great progress in its commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, and literature: in its general opu¬ 
lence, and general intelligence. Of all these things we are 
somewhat eager to know the history. 

But on this occasion we meet with a severe disappointment 
We ftpd the history written only by Smollett; and we learn, 
upon inquiry, that the work was drawn up as a Tory history 
(agreeably, however, to Smollett’s principles), because a book¬ 
seller, in the exercise his trade, had perceived that 6uch a 
history would obtain a sale. 

Beleham’i History is bnt short; and though a work of 
more merit than is generally allowed, not written in a manner, 
even in these earlier volumes, sufficiently calm and dignified. 
The Annual Registers do not begin till the year 1768; and 
the Lotion Magazine and Gentleman’s Magazine compre¬ 
hend some of the materials of history rather than a history 
itself. Above all, we have no authentic debates. In four 
volumes is comprised every thing of this kind that can now 
be offered to our notice. Under the feigned names of the 
Roman senate afid the senate of Lilliput, some of the speeches 
of those who took a part in the debates were published in the 
London and Gentleman’s M agamies ; but at length even this 
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imperfect and mutilated information was denied. The public 
were prevented from knowing the arguments and view* of 
their statesmen, not only by order of the lords, the hereditary 
protectors of the community, but by the commons, the very 
representatives of the community; and there is for some time, 
in the debates of both houses, a total chasm and blank. 
After all that we have heard of the eloquence of Murray and 
of Pitt, nothing can be more grievous than our disappoint¬ 
ment in this part of our general inquiries. 

I have already noticed to you the very strange ignorance 
of the real nature of this subject, shown by the House of 
Commons on a former occasion, and even by such a man as 
Pulteney, while the leader of opposition. It is now better 
understood. And as, on the one hand, every reasonable man 
will see that the houses of parliament should always have the 
right of excluding strangers when they think fit; so, on the 
other, it is equally clear that this right should be exercised as 
seldom as possible—by no means so often as men of violent 
and arbitrary dispositions would think desirable. You who 
hear me will, I trust, if any of you should ever sit in parlia¬ 
ment, be very careful how you interfere with the publicity of 
the debates; in other words, how you presume to assassinate 
the talents of your county, stifle the free Spirit of its consti¬ 
tution, and destroy the instruction of after ages. 

On the whole it will appear, from all the particulars I have 
mentioned, that we have no very good means of appreciating 
what I may call the fair, open, regular politics of the country. 
We must judge, as well as we can, from the event* that took 
place, the measures carried by the different administrations, 
the general characters of those that composed them. 

We are allowed a slight glance into another part of the 
general subject, the intrigues and cabals of the times. The 
Diary of Dodington, Lord Melcombe, has been published. 
It is generally amusing, and sometimes important: amusing, 
because it gives some idea of the way in which public men 
of more talents than principle usually reason and act, and 
of the way, too, in which they are treated by miniftecs and 
those who want their services at the cheapest rate; im¬ 
portant, because it gives some idea of Mr. Pelham, the Doke 
of Newcastle, and other distinguished men of the tunes, and 
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above a#, because it affords the only insight we can as yet 
obtain, into the education and manners of his present majesty 
wljen young, as well as into the characters of those who 
were around him, his tutors and governors, his friends the 
Earl of Buie, Prince Frederick his father, and the Princess 
Dowager. 

The public can seldom reach any knowledge of this peculiar 
kind. Those who are usually about a court are unfit to make 
any proper use of their advantages, and indeed they seldom try. 
The slightest particulars, therefore, are eagerly seized and 
meditated upon by every philosophic reader of history; and 
this book of Dodington must by no means be neglected. 

With Dodington may be read a book that has been lately 
published by Lord Holland—the Memoirs of Lord Walde- 
grave, from the year 1764 to 1758. The book is very 
deserving of perusal, as it affords us the observations of a 
very sensible man on the occurrences that passed before his 
eyes, while in the confidence of George II. and the governor 
of the late king. It somewhat disappoints the reader, for 
more might have been expected than is found on the subject 
of the young prince, the princess dowager, and Lord Bute, 
though valuable hints are given; and on the political prin¬ 
ciples of Pitt, Mt. Fox, and others but the book must be 
read, and will be read, as well as the preface and the letters 
of Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), with entertainment 
and instruction. Characters are given, and well drawn; the 
style is very easy, clear, and idiomatic ; the style of a polished 
man, rather than of a scholar, accustomed to the company of 
people of rank and talents. 

The general conclusion from the whole is very unfavourable 
to aU the statesmen concerned ; that they contended rather 
for power than for the prevalence of any political principles ; 
that they constituted factions in the state rather than parties : 
great constitutional principles were, however, sometimes at 
issue, though apparently not felt and considered to be such at 
the time. Lord Waldegrave himself seems to have had no 
very enlarged or proper ideas of our constitution; to have 
been a plan with no political views himself, and attributing 
none to other people. I conclude my notice of this work by 
observing, that a mistake may be made with regard to the 
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princess dowager; she was entitled to the affection and 
respect of the yoang prince, the future king, as his mother. 
The question is, whether she was or was not converting her 
maternal influence into a means of political power, «td 
whether she was of was not ambitious to rule ( by the as¬ 
sistance of Lord Bute, and rule on Tory principles. But to 
return to the point of history at which we set out. 

The labours of Mr. Coxe do not exactly close with the Life 
of Sir Robert Walpole. He has also published memoirs of 
Sir Robert’s brother, the first Horace Walpole. And it is to 
these we must have recourse when we first turn to the era 
which we are more immediately considering. 

I will now proceed to advert to some of the more particular 
occurrences of this interval from 1743 to 1763, in the order in 
which they appeared. 

In the first place, I have already mentioned, and must 
again mention, the intrigues that took place on the fall of 
Sir Robert. They are worth your consideration. A general 
notion of them may be formed from Coxe s Life of Sir 
Robert, favourable to him no doubt; but the fact seems to be, 
that all the parties concerned in these transactions had their 
follies and their faults; the public perhaps the least so, but 
even the public was not without them, as will be seen when we 
are considering those of-their statesmen. 

Pulteney, for instance, seems to have made, when in oppo¬ 
sition, a very improper declaration that he would never take 
office. A public man may certainly propose himself as a sort 
of inquisitor of all other public men ; but on one supposition, 
that he takes no favours from any administration; this is a 
necessary proviso. He then may occupy a very elevated 
situation, and deserve and obtain the applauses of his country, 
for this is a sort of merit that is very great, and is intelligible. 
But men of talents, as well as good sense and honesty, may 
even more materially contribute to the service of their country, 
by going into office, and advancing its interests, foreign and 
domestic, civil and religious, by becoming such ministers as 
the former (the men of honesty and good sense), may safely 
patronise. This is a merit of a still higher nature, and for a 
virtuous and intelligent statesman to exclude it from his view 
is in fact to abandon the government of a country to every 
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preaomptaoot, aelf-intareated man that will undertake it. 
Pteiteney, however, seems to hare attempted to adhere (when 
power w*t within hi* reach) to the Bbjudged declarations 
«#ch be had (bade when in opposition; and when it was hie 
be fines# to fonaan administration, he seems to hare enter¬ 
tained the unreasonable expectation, that he could still keep 
hi* consequence without being seen in any ope responsible 
situation or poet; not in opposition; not in office; not even 
as a neutral critic; bat' merely as a commoner made into a 
peer; placed calmly to surrey the proceedings of the adminis¬ 
tration he had constructed, without any means of influencing 
their movement*; without any duty to discharge to the 
public; i, e. in other word*, without any right to receive their 
praise*. 

What was the result? He had scarcely finished his nego¬ 
tiations with the court when he found too late that he had 
attempted impossibilities. He was almost insulted with his 
insignificance, ewea by the Duke of Newcastle. He was so 
mortified as to have meditated a renewal of hi* opposition. 
This indeed would have crowned his mistakes; and he is said, 
in the agonies of his shame and disgust, to have trampled the 
patent of hi* peerage under his feet. 

The most edifying part of these transactions is the view 
which Pulteney had himself formed of his plans and situation. 
“ If,” say* he, “ avarice, ambition, or the desire of power had 
influenced me, why did I not take (and no one can deny but 
I might have had) the greatest post in the kingdom ? But 
I contented myself with the honest pride of having subdued 
the great author of corruption; retired with a peerage which I 
had at three different period* of my life refused; and left the 
government to be conducted by those who had more inclina¬ 
tion than I had to be concerned in it. I Bhould have been 
happy if I could have united an administration capable of 
carrying on the government with ability, economy, and 
honour.” 

Public men are not to indulge them*elves in dream* like 
tbeae: they are not to suppose that they subdue a bad 
mini star, or a aet of bad men, unless they do their best to form 
a better administration; unless they hazard their own charac¬ 
ters, and embark their own labour* in a aew system : had 
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ministers tod bad measures tre out to readily cleared away 
and dispoesd of. Pulteney knew aery well, no one could 
know better, the discordant materials of which die opposition 
had»been composed; and it was his business, as the great 
leader and soul of the whole, by disinterestedness, openness, 
and an adherence to the great constitutional points for which 
he had contended, to have united as many of them as possible, 
and to have made no bargain with the court that could leave 
the reasonable part of the public any teause of complaint 

On all occasions like these, great difficulties must be 
experienced. The jealousies, suspicions, and rivmlships by 
which a party is secretly agitated, while openly united in 
opposition to a minister, break out when the victory is once 
accomplished. The leaders cannot possibly satisfy, or even 
silence, the preposterous expectations, more particularly of 
those who have little real merit to boast. But Pulteney 
seems not even to have done what might have been expected. 
He left the court in possession of the important offices in the. 
cabinet. The Duke of Newcastle was to be secretary of state; 
Lord Hardwicke remained chancellor; Lord Wilmington 
was suffered to slide, as it was called, into the post of first 
lord of the treasury; and the result of the whole was, that the 
alteration of measures, as well as of men, fpr which he had 
before appeared so anxious, never did, and indeed never could 
take place; for Bow were the measures to be altered but with 
the men ? 

Melancholy to bis own personal feelings were the conse¬ 
quences. Every term of reproach and indignation, all that 
could be suggested by the agreeable pleasantry of Sir Hanbury 
Williams, and the more elevated effusions of the muse of 
Akenside, were levelled at his character and fame; and the 
hissings of the public every where pursued the peer, the new 
made peer, who was now thought but the tool of a court, 
corrupted and corrupting, though so late, the patriot who bad 
animated his countrymen by his generous efforts against the 
baseness of corruption, and charmed the House of Commons 
by the liveliness of bis retorts, and the vigour of his argu¬ 
ments. 

Then cam be no doubt that Pulteney was not so deserving 
of reprobation ss was supposed at the time, or long after. In 
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this, is all other cases, we are to take the most natural 
solution of the phenomena; and in judging of the conduct 
of train in difficult and critical situations, it is quite idle to 
esclude the supposition of occasional folly and mistake. 

Pqlteney seems 11 himself to have meditated a defence, and 
to have aftsswards devolved the task, and pointed out the 
proper materials to his friend, Dr. Douglas, the truly vene¬ 
rable Bishop of Salisbury. *' *■ 

But on his death, General Pulteney, for reasons that can 
scarcely have been sufficient, destroyed' all his papers, as if the 
conduct of distinguished men were not, in fact, the property 
of the public; their exampb, if good; their warning, if crimi¬ 
nal or mistaken; finally, as if silence was not an indirect ' 
confession of a bad cause. 

The fault of the court in these transactions seems to have 
■beep a want of generosity, and even of common gratitude to 
their protector—to Pulteney. The objects of the court were 
.to disunite the opposition, to form an administration on the 
Whig basis, and to save Sir Robert Walpole from a public 
impeachment, if possible; at all events, to save his life. 

In the two last, Pulteney was quite ready to agree with 
them. He was himself a Whig, and loved the constitution 
founded on Wlqg principles. He was not, he said, “ a man 
of blood; and had always meant, by the destruction of the 
minister, the destruction of his power, not of his person. 

But, alas for human weakness ! he had an unfortunate 
wish for a peerage, a still more unfortunate dislike to office. 
These circumstances placed him sufficiently within the power 
of the court: and as there was therefore no need of either 
duping or deceiving him, #rof representing him as duped or 
deceived, why was the Duke of Newcastle to insult him ? 
What need for the king to break his word with him in the 
af&ir of Sir John Hinde Cotton? 

All this was a species of conduct in the court not only 
ungenerous, but, as is always the case, unwise as it was 
ungenerous. Courts seem on such occasions to justify the 
reproaches of their enemies, and to teach mshkind that every 
negotiation with them is to be a mere contest of intrigue and 
trick, of baseness and cunning; so that men of openness and 
honour are to suppose them unfit to be dealt with, and unsafe 
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coantry, tad for the court itself, than that notuq* tike these 
should svar appear to be countaukaoed by &cta. ' ' 

The jmbtit, lastly, ware not without their blame oil this 
occasion. H«r fkuhs were their natum faults: violence, 
pnsdp*Jtsc.k*o ( ' pnreasonaWepesa. They orerka^tfed, in the 
first place, theinerito of Sir Robert ; considered net the dlffir- 
cnlties of his situation; that lie had to support the Bfjmswick 
family On the throne; that he had done so; that Ha might 
not be without his faults, but that at least this was his merit, 
and one to which no other could be put in competition: th&t 
with Jacobiteshind Tories to oppose him—many who would 
have dethroned the Hanover family, more who would have 
suffered it to be dethroned—be was left to depend not merely 
on the intelligence and pnrity of his measures, but obliged to 
fight his battle by the natural infiuence of the posts ,and 
place* which belong to our establishments; and which he was 
to distribute among the great families of the country, so as th* 
throw a weight of influence in one scale, to be opposed to dis¬ 
affection in the other. 

This is delicate ground on which I aito now treading; this 
ground of the influence o^posts and places, and even of posi¬ 
tive money, according to the custom of those times, offered 
and received. I am well aware of it Bat the era of which 
I am speaking, was one which cannot be brought into com¬ 
parison with any other: and in this situation of things, to 
suppose, as the public did, that Walpole was to answer with 
his life for what they supposed his malpractices j to iAagine 
that he was the great author of all ill, and that patriotism and 
purity waited only the signal of Mb /all to rise into splendour, 
and to receive universal bomags^ for the public to suppose all 
this, was sorely to be, as I have already intimated, violigot, 
precipitate, and unreasonable: irr other words, was, according 
to their measure apd opportunity, to have their follies and 
faults as well a* their rulers. 

A further insight into these curious transactions, which the 
more they ooukf be known, the more edifying they would be, 
cannot now be obtained. We have the known facts, the 
debates, and the pages of Mr. Coxe, drawn up after coosiderm- 
tioo of each private papers as now exist. Mr. Walpole, H 

*T 
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ip-pfurs (Sir Robert'* brother) destroyed *11 the papers of the 
fliaafter. fi The enemies «f Sir Robert Walpole seemed de- 
Bttsu f > ’ says Mr. Coxe, u to impute to him alone all the 
measures panned ^during his continuance in office: appro- 
were justly entertained that orders might be issued 
by th* Committee of secrecy for fixing the papers, not only 
6f the minister himself, but even those of bis brother. Mr. 

therefore, went down to Wolterton, and burnt 
humersfcs papers, particularly a great part pf the private 
correspondence between himself and his brother. 

It is to this life of Mr. Walpole, afterwards Lord Walpole, 
by Coxe, that I must conthmally refer youj'fii conjunction 
with the common histones. 

Lord Carterpt next appears on the stage—a man of genius 
and ambition. He sqod. became a great favourite with the 
king; and he had talents that could throw a splendour round 
any measures that he proposed or defended. 

You may begin with this twenty-fourth chapter of Coxe’s 
Walpole; and you will receive much entertainment and 
information on subjects that belong to this period the 
divisions of the cabinet; the relative abilities and political 
views of the leading men, particularly of Lord Carteret on the 
one side, and of the Pelhams on the other. 

On the whole, however, the scene displayed through these 
chapter* is not very pleasing. The Pelhams overpowered 
Lord Carteret, who had the favour of the king; but their 
syBtem of politics turned out to be too nearly the same with 
his. At this period, thei great point that could alone divide 
the opinions of patriotic and intelligent men, was, our system 
of continental interference.’*. George II. as it may be sup¬ 
posed, thought chiefly ofHarfover, and was ready to push the 
system to any extreme. Lord Carteret, a daring, ambitious, 
able minister, was ready to'indulge him in all his plans and 
prejudices. Had the Pelhams resolved to adopt different vievgs 
the contest would then have been one of a grave, interesting, 
constitutional nature; one, in which it would have been very 
fit that both the monarch and his favourite should have found 
themselves unable to proceed, from a want of the assistance 
of the'House of Commons and of the public. But though 
Mr. Pelham bad himself very reasonable o^jnkms on the 
subject of the continent, very different from those of Lord 
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Carteret, he was obliged, or indac^d, to give way to hi* bts- 
ther, the Duke of Newcastle, who had been, in like maniW, 
obliged or induced to give way Xb the king.- _ . 

The kigg, therefore, after all prevailed. The result was, and 
the onlyreaolt, that a Hanover system of politics waft canned 
on by the king and the Pelhams, and not by the king and 
Lord Carteret: that is, the government was in the hands of 
ministers more constitutional and more reasonable for’thi 
management oAhotae politics, but less fitted to engage with 
effect in the politics of Europe. * 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. at last took place. It is 
well described by Mr. Core, page 359. “ The terms of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle,” says he, “were highly favourable 
to the maritime powers, as France relinquished all her con¬ 
quests in the Low Countries, for the restitution of Cape 
Breton. The House of Austria was alone dissatisfied with 
the dismemberment of Silesia and the country of Glatz, 
which was guaranteed to the King of Prussia; with the loss 
of Parma and Placentia, which were settled on Don Philip, 
and the cession of some districts in the Milanese, to the king 
of Sardinia. 

“ Thus, after an immense expense of blood and treasure, 
ended a war, in which Great Britain and France gained 
nothing but the experience of the strength and power of*ach 
other. France perceived the riches and perseverange df Great 
Britain to be much greater than she imagined; and Great 
Britain became sensible, that the power of France, acting 
in the Low Countries and in her own neighbourhood, was 
irresistible. The commercial disputes between Spain and 
Great Britain in the West Indies—the great object of the 
war—seemed to have been relinquished, and only specified 
in the treaty for form’s sake; while each of these nations, 
though mutually weakened, found themselves in the same 
condition as before the war. The sober, sensible part of the 
English nation, began to speak with reverence of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s pacific administration; and those who had been his 
greatest enemies seemed at a loss to account for the reasons 
why the war had been undertaken. 

Yon will see reason, I think, to assent to these representa¬ 
tions of Mr. Cost. 

As we proceed in the subsequent chapters of his work 
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■sinrfilr iptrigftcs<fer pqw^ocretijiuc to appear- Frederick, 
_'1^aFri»*ce of Wale*, tk» father of the present king, had his 
"'■sljjrty in opposition to the court} and though Pelham, Fox, 
i Pitt* and Murray ire re ranged under the banner* o£ adminis-^ 
ttstiofi, the prince’s party was clearly gaining ground, when 
ho. unfla^ectedly died in 1751. The want of proper elevation 
ef undenlanding and sentiment in the Duke of Newcastle, 
jrtve endless scope to the jealousies and intrigues of the 
different leaden of different parties; and whan Mr. Pelham, 

' the effective minister, died in 1754, a new scene was opened 
of contest between Fox, afterwards Lord Hol^jpd, and Pitt, 
afterwards Lord Chatham. Pitt was, however, too magnani¬ 
mous and able, to please either the Duke of Newcastle or the 
king. Fox, who loved money, though profuse and dissolute in 
his youth, was, on the whole, a better courtier, and being less 
worthy of success, obtained it. 

. These times cannot now be more easily or better under¬ 
stood than by reading these chapters of Coxe. Other par¬ 
ticulars will be found besides those I have alluded to: that 
Mr. Pitt, for instance, never spoke the invective against Horace 
Walpole which is attributed to him; that the kingdom, from 
want of vigour in the cabinet, had a narrow escape from Mar¬ 
shal Saxe and a French invasion; that the life of Lord Chat- 
han^ as published some years ago, is superficial and inaccurate, 
drawn from newspapers and party pamphlets, interspersed with 
a few anecdotes communicated in desultory conversations by 
Earl Temple. 

Particulars of this kind may be found in the text and in 
the notes of this work—this hfe of Lord Walpole. The 
greht wish of Lord Walpole seems to have been, to have 
persuaded the English king and ministry to form a strict 
alliance with Prussia. He laboured the point by every effort 
in his power, private conversation, and a written memoir. 
He seems not to have sufficiently appreciated the difficulty of 
combining Austria and Prussia in a common system of poli¬ 
tics ; nor the improbability of bringing forward, with success, 
any power but the House of Austria, to oppoee the monarchy 
of France. 

The Walpoles, however, must be thought right in the main 
point of their politics—their endeavouring to persuade Mafia 



Theresa to yield to the injustice sf the king oiPraesia lit 
first, the better to- enable them to make a eombimttoe for her . 
against the power of France, which was eridsptly become a 
most ftribAdable enemy both to the liberties of GenAany and 
of Europe, * < 

They were also right in another point—that anyfccontest 
with France would certainly be followed by another contest 
on English ground, for the crown of these realms; i. e. by 
an invasion frofe the pretender. Sir Robert Walpole lived-to 
see his long and constant prediction just fulfilling. 

On the whole, the proper system of foreign politics wto 
sufficiently plain, that France was becoming too strong; that 
Prussia was interested in the Germanic liberties, and might 
have been prevailed upon to be at least neutral^ and Austria, 
as the natural enemy of France, to be brought forward in 
open opposition. But Hanover, not England, and not Europe, 
was unfortunately the object—the great poiut at all events 
to be secured. Foreign expenses and entanglements, to an 
endless extent, and of an inextricable nature, were the con¬ 
sequence ; a consequence that must be considered as the 
price which the nation paid for the establishment of her civil 
and religious liberties, and the establishment of the Brunswick 
family on the throne, on the principles of the Revolution in 
1668. 

As another object deserving your attention may be men¬ 
tioned the rebellion of 1745. You will see the history of it 
in Smollett. It has been professedly treated by Home, the 
author of the beautiful tragedy of Douglas. It is also noticed 
by Lacretelle; and it is always amusing to observe what 
foreigners say of us. Smollett, himself a Scotchman,*was 
deeply affected by the cruelties that are generally understood 
to have followed the defeat of the Highlanders at Culloden. 
This seems the most material point of difference between hla 
account and that of Home, who passe* over this part of his 
subject in silence, very improperly; for it is on occasions like 
these, that history should exercise its awful censure, if blame 
has been incurred; and as the charge has been made, it 
should “have been either confirmed or refuted. It is not very 
promising to see a history of the rebellion in 1746, dedicated 
# the reigning sovereign; and the silence of Home most be 
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obUMiatd u aa indirect acknowledgment, that th« severities 
wHjfdfledepn tbw occasion wore mere than were necessary, 
a&4 therefore inch as deserved rep**bati»n. 

The cause ot humanity most not be violated, evet by those 
who have been hazarding their lives in the defence of the free 
governdftnt of England; still less by those who are sitting in 
its cabinets. 

Since I last read this lecture, a book has been published— 
Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745, by the Chevalier Johnstone, 
who was aid-de-camp to Lord George Murray, and assistant 
aid-de-camp to Prince Charles. It should be looked at, 
particularly the introduction, which is sensible and important. 
The notes are always good. The great impressions left on 
the mind of tile reader are, that the rebellion was in reality 
more formidable than be may have supposed ; the cruelties of 
the Duke of Cumberland and of his agents more disgraceful. 
The author endeavours also to persuade his readers, but I 
think in vain, that the battle of Culloden was less decisive, 
and the talents and character of Prince Charles more totally 
unworthy of the enterprise, than he may have imagined. 
The last half of the book is occupied with the author’s adven¬ 
tures and efforts to escape; they are often curious, and 
sometimes descriptive of manners. The author ends his 
memoir in something like despair, at the approach of old age 
and beggary. The MS. was originally in the Scotch College, 
and is now at LongmanV It is not very flattering to our 
national character, to be obliged to conclude from the Stuart 
Papers, now in possession of his majesty, thab so large a part 
of the English aristodtacyinvited the prince into England; 
that*much the same Conclusion may be drawn from the 
Culloden Papers, lately published in 1815. This is noticed 
in a note to the present work. 

But these are particulars not to be forgotten when we 
ire considering the merits and demerits of the Whigs of 
the last century, and of Sir Robert Walpole; those too of 
their opponents—the Tory and Jacobite leaden—Shippen, 
Sir William Wyndham, Lord Bolingbroke, and even of Pub 
teney. 

I have now again another postscript to add to my lecture; 
for, many yean after writing what I have just now deliverdt, 
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I have just seen an article in the Quarterly Review, -ef Jana, 
1827, on Mr. .Mackenzie's edition of the .works fit Home, 
as I understand, by Walter Scott. I am such an idolater of 
this extraordinary writer, that nothing can be so gratifying to 
me, as to perceive that the representations thus made, are 
abundantly strengthened and confirmed by every Aing he 
says. The article cannot be as gratifying to you as it has 
been to me; but it has a reference to other Literary characters, 
as well as to Home, and you will find it, in every respect, very 
entertaining. 

The work of Home was not entirely such as might have 
been expected from one, who was not only an actor in the 
scene, but the author of a tragedy like Douglas, elegant 
enough to have pleased on the French stage, and yet affecting 
enough to succeed on ours. The History of the Rebellion was 
a work which had been meditated so long, that it was deli¬ 
vered to the world too late—when the writer was no longer 
what he once was. Bat I recommend it to your perusal, 
because it has all the marks of authenticity; possesses, I think, 
more merit than is generally supposed; treats of a very re¬ 
markable event in our history; and is, after all, entertaining, 
and not long. 

I do not now detain you with the narrative of this enter¬ 
prise, which even in the history will not occupy you for many 
pages. 

The points of it are shortly thafe:—the pretender landed 
almost alone in one of the desolate parts of Scotland ; with 
difficulty got a^ew chiefs to join him ; obtained possession of 
the town, though not of the castle uf Edinburgh; defeated 
one royal army that came to dislodge him : pushed dh to 
what he considered the disaffected parts of England, the 
northern counties; shaped his course for the capital, and 
actually reached Defby in his way to it. His followers, or 
rather some of th$ leaders, then despaired of the enterprise/ 
and forced him to retreat When be had returned to Scot¬ 
land, a second royal army was defeated at Falkirk; aryl at 
length, in April, 1746, about nine months after his first 
landing, his Highlanders were regularly encountered at 
Cullodeo. They were first sustained in their attack, sod 
Afterwards efis ywl from the field by the veteran troops of the 
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]Mte afOu w&erfasd. Tbc pretender tbe* became a fugitive, 
«H was banted from place fcyttoee: and though a reward of 
thiety thousand, pounds, in a^apMUftner not very worthy of an 
English cabinet, had been set on his bead; and though he 
was transferred from the care of one Highlander to another, 
daring several weeks, not a man could be found among these 
hardy children of tempests and poverty—these magnanimous 
outcasts of government and nature, base and unmanly enough 
either to assassinate or to betray. He at length made his 
way to France, like his ancestor, Charles II., after sufferings 
and escapes almost incredible. 

There are parts of this story which yon will find very inter¬ 
esting in Home:—the commencement of the enterprise; the 
transactions that took place at Edinburgh while the rebels 
were approaching; the intended night attack previous to the 
battle of Culloden. 

* Jknrife disappointment is, however, experienced by the 
reader, when he comes to the adventures of Charles after his 
final defeat. They are not given either in a very clear or 
very interesting manner. There are a few papers in the ap¬ 
pendix which make some amends. 

But there are some particular topics connected with the 
enterprise which I could wfeh you would make the subject of 
your reflections. For instance: who, and what could be the 
men who could thus crowd in a moment around the descend¬ 
ant of James II., defedw a body of regular troops, throw 
England into contusion, and inarch within a hundred miles 
of the metropolis ? These Highlanders ought purely to appear 
to the student a very e^iaordinary description of men: they 
certainly were bo. Some account of them is given by Home: 
and of late a more full and regular account'by Mrs. Grant 
From this work, or even the critique on it, in the Edinburgh 
"Review, and from the history of Home, you will be able to 
explain to yourselves the singular political problem (for such 
it is) to which I am now endeavouring to direct your future 
consideration. 

I wiQ allude to a circumstance or two. Wbea Charles 
first reached the Highlands, in a small ship, with no other 
means than a few muskets and about four thousand pounds 
in mehey, and proposed to some of the chiefs to march to 
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England ud Mnoe George lit, heroic as’were thsir 
natural Ki itin wb, they rewigteiy declined all share in » 
wild an undertaking. Charted talked to two of them who 
had oome on board his vessel ;-he persuaded, argued, and ex¬ 
plained ; and as he walked backwards and forward* on the 
deck, be was overheard by a Highlander, who had come on 
board with his leader, and who had no sooner gathered from 
the discourse that the stranger was the Prince of Wales, and 
that the chief and his brother refused to take arms, than his 
colour went and came, his eyes sparkled, he shifted his place, 
he grasped hi6 sword. “And will not you assist mej” said 
Charles, who had observed him. “ I will, I will," said Ro¬ 
nald ; “ though no other man in the Highlands should draw 
a sword, 1 am ready to die for you.” “ 1 only wish that all 
the Highlanders were like you,” said Charles. Without fur¬ 
ther deliberation the chief and the brother, the two Macdo- 
• nalds, declared that they also would join and use their Utmost 
endeavours to engage their countrymen to come forward in 
his cause. N 

Now such was the first extraordinary Btep ifi this extraor¬ 
dinary enterprise. Another remained. Lochiel, then the head 
of the powerful clan of the Camerons, was yet to be gained 
over. He was coming to Charles to give his reasons for not 
joining him-—reasons, as he hq^ told his brother, which 
admitted of no reply. “ But that is of no consequence,” 
said his wiser brother. He was fife doubt very right; they 
certainly admitted of no reply, and had received none when 
urged to the prince. But as the conference was closing, 
Charles, in his despair, declared that he would erect the 
royal standard even with the few friends he had; proclaim to 
the people of Britain that Charles Stuart was come over to 
claim the crown of his ancestors—to win it, or perish in the 
attempt “ You, LoehieV’ said he, “ who my father has 
often told me was our firmest friend—you, Lochiel, may stay 
at home, and learn from the newspapers the fate of your 
prince.” “ No,” said Lochiel, “ I will share the fate of my 
prince, and so shall every man over whom nature or fortune 
has given me any power.” 

It is a point agreed amongst*the Highlander*, that if 
Lochiel had persisted in hi* refusal to’ take np arm*, the 
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nftt 1 1 iiluflf wodA not Hive jwnad the standard of Charles; 
4ad the spark of rebellion mwft hare instantly expired. 

Boch were the chances and turns of elevated sentiment on 
which this enterprise depended; such were the grounds on 
which these bands of brothers were to descend from their 
mountains, at every step they took incur the penalties of 
treason and death, lift op their eyes and gaze unappalled on 
the colossal power, of Engjpnd !—never pause for a moment 
to contrast the simple target and claymore of Scotland with 
begr mighty lance and segis—the artillery at her feet, and her 
fleets in the distance; but at all events precipitate themselves 
forward, and ask from their chief no question but—“ Was it 
hiB will V’ and from their prince no signal but—“ Did he 
lead V’ 

It may be doubted whether the history of the world ever 
exhibited a stronger instance of the triumph of heroic senti¬ 
ment (Mer the calmer suggestions of reason. But when our 
first impression of surprise and indeed of admiration is passed 
away, we must look upon this as a very striking instance to 
prove the indispensable necessity of the general diffusion of 
political knowledge among all ranks and descriptions of men. 
A mistake was now made merely from the want of political 
knowledge; and on thiB account, and on no other, brave men 
were to perish in the fielt^, and the great cause of civil and 
religious liberty was'to be endangered to the utmost, the 
cause of the Revolution of 1688, the cause of En^and and 
of mankind, and endangered by the most noble and generous 
of men.. I say, endangered to the utmost; for had the 
northern parts of England been as magnanimous in senti¬ 
ment >s they, too, were mistaken in opinion ; bad they been, 
like the Highlanders, not only ignorant and misled in their 
politick! notions, but generous and fearless in their characters, 
it is scarcely too much to affirm that the rebellion of 3 746 
would have been successful, the Brunswick family driven 
from our land, and freedom would have lost her boast (a boast 
so cheering to a philosophic mind), that the, too, had placed 
a monarch on a throne, and, in England at least, was had in 
honour in palaces apd courts. 

The s e nti men t on which the Stuart family had to depend, 
from the first, was merely an orer-etatement of an acknow- 
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ledged principle in political *atmaa, the principle -of hereditary 
right. It w« this sentiment, and this alone, that now armed 
the clans of Scotland in their eanse, and ao prejudiced Wales 
and the northern counties of England in their favour. 

I will not insalt, as some seem ready to do, the memory of 
these heroes of the Highlands (for such they were) by sup¬ 
posing that either plunder or power was their object; far 
higher and more noble were the feelings of their hearts. It 
was loyalty to the chief in the follower; it was loyalty to the 
prince in the chief; it was in all the indefeasible nature, ns 
they supposed, of hereditary right, that made the c^use of 
Charles Stuart, in their opinion, the good cause and the true, 
whatever might be its issue, however discountenanced and 
abandoned by the time-serving sycophants of the Lowlands 
and of the south. 

“ The king shall have his own again,’' 

vius the language of the popular ballads of the time. The 
same sentiment has lieen caught by the poet of Caledonia, in 
his Chevalier’s Lament:— 

“ IIis nghl are these hills, and bis right are these valleys. 

Where the wild beasts find shelter, Lot I can find none,” 

It is impossible not to respect njen who could thus devote 
themselves, from principle, to an unprolicted adventurer like 
Charles. TJt may be useful for us to meditate upon these ex¬ 
amples of elevated sentiment, that wc may catch a portion for 
our own hearts of the divine flame which we ata admiring. 
But we must be admonished, at the same time, by examples 
like these, that heroism in the sentiment, and generosjty in 
the feeling, are not alone sufficient; that these are the lights, 
which “ though lights from heaven, may lead astraythat 
principles, however elevated, must be properly estimated, their 
bounds ascertained, their value compared with that of other 
principles, and, in a word, that sentiment alone must not 
actuate the mane till ik has firtt been shown its course and 
taught its limits by the Ibperintending power of the under¬ 
standing. . 

What spectacle was ever seen like that before us? The 
children- of poetry, gallantry, and song—of hardiness and 
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c»Olrt^«e Alt eMtftaousiMMs cad tfotb—«fifcn4p#r» the free 
i . ftlrcfii cisBfpifc pteasuresof thm nxxmt*S*i*,-to fight the bet- 
»ha*?-re^i!rbitmy power! to bleed in defence -of 
who rn fr »o f the representatives ofeivil and religious tyranny I 
to perish, and fot what end ?—that they might destroy the fan- 
fabric of the oonctitntioa of England ! 

It pleased a Higher power, in his overruling mercies to 
these kingdom?, to order it otherwise; to decree that they 
should mt succeed. They'paid the forfeit of their delusions 
and mistakes: they lay slaughtered on the plain of^Culloden; 
they were hunted down by their conquerors amid their native 
wilds; they perished, and their cause haa perished with 
them. So perish the memory of their faults ! Their high and 
noble qualities survive, for they have descended to their coun¬ 
trymen, the heroes of our own days, the heroes who carry 
terror into the legions of France, and who have at length 
found ha cause where the muse of history may tell their 
achievements without a blush, and record their virtues with¬ 
out a sigh. 

When we reflect on the character of these inhabitants of 
the Highlands, it is not very agreeable to observe the want of 
prospective wisdom that was shown by our English cabinets. 
The exiled family of the Stuarts had belonged to Scotland; 
there had been a rebellion in their favour in 1715; and it 
■was always the maftn of Sir Robert Walpole, that on the 
event of a French war andther would take place. * 

-/ Was no effort, therefore, made by the legislature to coun¬ 
teract this disposition of the Highlanders to insurrection ? 
Could nothing have been attempted ? Could not their gene¬ 
rous |pd active qualities have been converted to the benefit, 
as they had been to the injury, of the state ? A mechanic 
require* a fulcrum, ad’artist a rode material; be asks no 
more; hi* ingenuity and labour are to do the rest. Were 
there, therefore, in the character d^the Highlander* no oppor¬ 
tunities for the science of a statesman T no fulcrum, and no 
rude material ? a % 

These are questions that should dScupy your thoughts while 
you read toe events of this rebejjjue; and before you consider 
what might have haen done, I will mention what really was 
doo#, in the way of legislative provision. 
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The Higfalpad dans, yew will ofawrr*, were not all dis- 
affected: far fax* it . There mn Whig u well, as Jacobite 
clans. The goMfMoeat, therefore,, of George L issued oat 
its orders to disarm the Highlander*. This is alwayu vary 
favourite measure of lazy and arbitrary, and I may add, igno¬ 
rant legislators. They seize the arms, and lease the hearts of 
a people to be seized by others. But what was the result? 
The common one—that the well affected ga^ up their arms 
at the time appointed, and the rest concealed them, or took 
some subAquent opportunity of providing themselves afresh. 

At last Duncan Forbes, the president of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, seeing a war with Spain approaching, and aware of the 
consequences, in the autumn of the yqar 1738 (more than 
twenty years after the first rebellion) proposed that govern¬ 
ment should raise four or five regiments in the Highlands, 
appoint an English or Scotch officer of undoubted loyalty to 
be colonel of each regiment, and name all the other officers 
from a list which be gave in, and which comprehended all the 
chiefs and chieftains of the disaffected clans. He had no 
doubt, he said, that these men would serv* well against the 
enemy abroad, and even, in fact, be Postages for the good 
behaviour of their relations at home. 

That this at least should have been one of the expedients 
resorted to long before, is sufficiently obvious; but what was 
the event? Sir Robert Walpole said it*was the most sensible 
plan he feed seen, summoned a cabinet council, laid it before 
them, recommended it strongly, and then, what was the diffi¬ 
culty ? Why, every other member of the cabinet was against 
it, because opposition, they said, would exclaim that Sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole was raising an army of Highlanders to join the 
standing army and enslave die people of England. The plan 
was, therefore, laid aside, and Sir Robert, and probably the 
cabinet, with the fear of a rebellion constantly before their 
eyes, did nothing. They bad done nothing for twenty years 
before, when any expedients of the kind might have been tried 
with a good grace and wijh a proper chance for Mccesa. 

What impolicy ! we cry, and justly. But this is not a field 
in which our English statesmen, at least our Ijngliah cabinets, 
have reach displayed their legislative wisdom. More tbaa a 
thousand years before the Revolution of 16^8, the Bonnes 
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nmtM’ "tfcn-'BssbmfSBn iMd qpfiswne feeir 

itW j l' I W iili V wfcwfcia tfeft*ftrrita.ofthe state.” Wo pofey so 
tfr y agfa it an tbmd by the kter emperor* of 
BaWMUjte' • : Very extraordinary state of the world, to their 
Kljwj^^ooe «o easy to be modified and properly adapted to 
ducsBm^^ss^scee of any critical case; Vt no bint either of 
ancient or nudara pokey seems ever to have reached our 
legislators. Lm Chatham, who, with all bis faults, bad 
that elevation in the character of bis mind without which no 
minister can ever be great, made it his boast (andlrt was an 
honest boast) that be had been thtefirst to take advantage of 
the noble qualities of the Scottish nation. u I was the first 
minister,” said he, " who looked for merit, and found it in 
the mountains of the north. I called It forth, and drew into 
yonr service a hardy and intrepid race of men; men who, when 
left by your jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your 
enemies, and had gone nigh to overturn the state in the war 
before the last.” His example stands alone. Nothing is 
ever done by cabinets in the way of conciliation or timely and 
prospective wisdhfc; they live upon expedients, and provide 
only for the day that m going over the*. 

Bat, before I conclude this lecture, I would wish you to 
cast one glance more on this remarkable rebellion. I would 
wish yoa to consider once more the character of the High¬ 
landers, and the romantic nature of this enterprise in its 
commencement and progress, and then turn to the melancholy 
contrast exhibited by the people of England at this singular 
crisis. I do not say that associations were < not formed; that 
volunteers were not collecting; that.the nobility and gentry 
were not in alarm and in motion.^ But what is, on the whole, 
the simple fact, as it has been stated \yith his usual point and 
acuteness by Mr. Gibbon ? “ That Chirks and his followers 
marched into the heart of the kingdom without either being 
joined by their frieads, or opposedi y their,tedmiesi” 

But bow, it may be asked, coola such, a strange fact as 
this talcs pfaoe ? From DatioAi ^piilfy, or disaffection, or 
puafllanimity ? Whence could it atlas ? The first answer to this 
question must Ije, that the nobihajj^ gantry, and yeomanry of 
tbatMNUrtcywem not prepared for *u inroad of tjuskud; they 
had net baea taught by their rulers to expfect it, aer directed 
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to leamtbe ujto of arm*, #»d a«qtife*tiuua»i** toaster 

exataa*, 

. B«t what need, it wffl Jbe: replied* of 3fe w'a{ abas tad 
ndhtaiy en^wi 1 Why did not the country Am^ a* oh 
man, to beaiback mvadet* that woe as insulting from their 
Mtmben a> their ‘designs ? Four or five thousand . men 
matching against the people of England ! to give away their 
crown and deatroy their civil and religious liberties! This 
question, after all, can best be answered by the comparison 
of the English and Highland character at the time. The 
Hi g hl and character had remained the same; but the English 
character had been materially altered by the influence of 
commerce and ^manufactures, and half a century of peace 
and prosperity. There was intelligence, literature, industry, 
affluence, civilization, in England; but there was no ardour 
of sentiment as in Scotland; no visions of the imagination, 
no traditional poetry, and no national music; no spirits in 
the mountains, and the ghosts of no heroes in the clouds; no 
poverty that walked erect and familiar into the castle and 
the hall; no links of genealogy that united the hovel and 
the palace. Little had been heard of'tbese things in Eng¬ 
land during the last century, though much had been beard 
of the value of estates, of the balance of trade, and of profit 
and loss. 

I speak not to depreciate the labours of the manufacturer, 
the value of commerce, or the progressive blessings of suc¬ 
cessful industry in the towns or in the country; but I certainly 
do speak in order to represent to you that, as I hsve before 
observed, how neeeesary is the frequent exercise of the under¬ 
standing to save men from the delusions of their feelings; so 
I most now observe, with no less anxiety, how necessary is 
the influener'of sentim**, as well as reason, of the elevated 
sensibihries, as well as the prudent dispositions of the mind, 
to the perfection of thf human character; more particularly of 
the human character .frheif'foand in any highly commercial 
and maoufiScturmg and proapdrbus community; that, without 
these sensibilities* wi*doi$. and science may be of no avail 
* to the individuals of a gr^a^atiou ; and their opulence be 
wrested fro* and.be only an incitement to the enterpri* 
of tim nrradefy 'that the romance- of sentiment, a* it would 
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wQj^bat ^w-fenge^ the B»Ha»d WB ssa Ehfejp aad the 
%soiih i<Vi*itty wera^eheJ^ ^ armies of 

Ff*a0s successfully resided. You *wid dfciify trace out, on 
the one hand, the various and iiw^imsfrle blesah^pi which 
remit from commerce and manufi^tores,£om the .successful 


• exertions of industry, and the increasing opulesde and inde¬ 
pendence of the inferior onhpi of the ooqnnunity. But you 
•will easily see, on the other hand, that theyirtue of,personal 
courage, and all the high qualities that belong not merely to 
the character of the soldier, but even of tho k f*itriot, have a 
tendency to decline in a nation as it advances in its commerce 
and manufactures; as it makes, in shprt,'-greater progress in 
the science of affluence; that is, as those men every where 


multiply and spread themselvei* who are more exclusively 
occupied in the mere pursuit dfaggin- 
■ ,How the sentiment may still^ffe kept high in the com- 
m«nity { while n^n of this, I admit, very useful description 
are every where increasing in their 1 numbers and influence; 
how these men are themselves to be properly elevated in their 
minds, while they are so exclusively occupied with their 
bargains and their markets, the article they are to produce, 
and the price they are to receive; how this can be effected, 
1 may not have here any leisure to inquire; but I may at least 
say this, that it cannot be done by pressing hard on the 
democratic parts of the constitution, or that it cannot be done 
by preventing the education of the lower orders, I should 
rather say that it can only be dode by means exactly the 
reverse; by keeping the poor man as enlightened, that is, as 
susceptible of a sense of duty*an(^i*gfnat'6us feelings as the 
nature of his irqperfect condition Will allow;*and by accus¬ 
toming every man to interest liiAuKlf, a^d by calling him oat 
to interest himself in the concerns of )|u country : that is, to 
think d* highly of his own polH^al importance as the peace of 
that country, as the safety and nsgcctabihty of the executive 
pqsrqr, will possibly adnfit, ^ ^ ■ . 

^fiappoaing yon now to paMmUrom title rebeOkaf in 1746, 
yqn wiB reach the peaoeipl7#; . thoo 4*ri*e «t a delirious 
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petwqjw--w*a«paisty t fcatiatnrt isap d **' Sfe it d'A o r i -yqar a,>yt4 
thaa **&*% 

wM# Ml ptaSealy/tS jhwga Hit tiawtliijaiW throne. 

TOs war «* a**£u&d by dm peac*,0^1763/ W ’ . % - 

On tibe r ajttye*ta of 'these inn*, their cause#* and thair 
•events, yoa Will "Arid btfertnaiion raHthe common histories of 
the time#. I hare already insisted (perhaps to a degree of 
tediousneto).on the principle by which question# of this 
nature ought to be^udgfede—“ Justa bell* quibus necaeaaria.’' 
It remaina bat to observe that the question of the proper 
boundaries of the French and English settlements of North 
America was not Accurately determined, when it might have 
been, at the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 174b, and that the 
subsequent war wa» marked by those successes which must 
for ever attest the heroism’‘of wljich the inhabitants of these 
islands can be made capable, and attest, at the same timi, 
the genius of that great minister, the first Mr. Pitt, who was 
called by the people, rather than by the monarch, to draw 
forth the energies of his country. 

And now it must be further observed, flat this was the 
very people who had suffered the Highlanders to march to 
the centre of their kingdom to give away their empire to the 
Stuarts; that afterwards without a murmur suffered a secre¬ 
tary of state, Mr. Henry Fox, to bring over Hessians and 
Hanoverians for their defence; and that gave occasion to Dr. 
Brown, in his Estimate of the Times, to represent them as de¬ 
graded and lost m effeminacy and luxury. 

At the summons, however, of Mr. Pitt, they started from 
their trance, such is the importance of the government of a 
country, and they shainqd the secretary who had insulted, and 
confuted the author jvho had libelled them; they did so by 
defeating their enemies In every quarter of the world. The 
truth is, that miifirters like the first Mr. Fox, and writers 
like Dr. Brown, were pot fit, the one to call forth the powers 
of a great civilised nation, nor the other to estimate its 
character. ■ / ' . 2 

fe* v > 

They who rail against the’duiury of the times are in fact 
declaiming against the growing prosperity of the country 
The most- refaed «f mem may be the moat brave t hey, 
generally are so. * It was«4t br io juries thaf the Romas apd^ 
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m h a s h —a commoply wwoe«d; but 
hf> di0H< 8 h < M r , ■ »& fefitfi fcgd b^tty nxfattX wd «>“»** 
q^*at4eea$r ^dhefc spbfc «f finMw whjpb, wj»e» it existed 
n i rin^i c frBrt ,. praa m 1 rad thorn «tife from evgry mTwfar^. Luxuries 
an not fetal to a peopk, bat u tb^ possession pf them 
supposes a large mm oftbe community employed in furnish¬ 
ing them by their industry, i. e,^ employed in the pursuit of 
gain, and therefore exposed to greet debasement in their 
natural sentiments, and the loss of their military spirit. But 
if this debasement be counteracted by such expedients as I 
have mentioned, by diffusing, as widely as possible, the 
benefits of education, and by keeping the constitution of the 
country, as free as the security of society will allow, that is, 
by giving every man some interest in bis own character, some 
feeling of personal duty, and some sense of political conse¬ 
quence and right, then assuredly it will follow that never 
will there be wanting to that community men of high senti¬ 
ments and military Bpirit, those who are to lead, and those 
who are to follow, not merely to the defence of their native 
l§nd, but to evesy enterprise that can be pointed out to them 
of honourable danger. 

These are, however, subjects which may not be entirely 
without their difficulty either in theory or in practice ; but of 
their importance it is needless to speak. I have at least pre¬ 
sented them to your curiosity, and offered my own view of 
them, and I proceed to other matters. You will find some 
sensible observations respecting them in the fourth volume of 
Millar; and finally, the defence of our island by the resident 
natives of it, its industrious and commercial population, has 
much occupied the parliamentary debates of our own times. 

Having thus noticed the national wan before and during 
the administration of Mr. Pitt, 1 must leave yon to read the 
events in the regular histories. The different hopes and fears, 
and the various emotions ftf mortification or triumph by which 
the pablic were agitated, will behest seen in the magaxines of 
the time; and the events and Wcting particulars from the year 
1768, in the Annual Register. ‘ I do not longer detain you 
with allusions to enterprise* and successes which can never 
cease to be in teres ting td thq rs>sowuhV pride* as well as 
natural coriomty, of every Enghsh feeder. 
f* feoch ate the more obvious topics to which the history of this 
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era will lead you. Hfe iit%ae* of di ffer a et pcrli** oo the 
fell of Sir Robert, and afterwards; the nebeRk* of 1746; the 
two greet war* ~ the peace in 1746, fed the peace in 1783. 

We hare Core, Bodfogton, Lord Waldegrave; we bare the 
common magazine* and the histories to refer to; from the 
year 175#, the Annual Register. But I hare already intimated 
that whan we look for parliamentary debates, our mortification 
» extreme. No names so great as those of Lord Hardwicke, 
Lord Talbot, Lord Mansfield, Mr. Pitt. The latter com¬ 
manded by bis eloquence the attention of the House of 
Commons, the affections of his countrymen; and at last that 
eloquence enabled him (according to the phrase then current) 
to take the cabinet by storm. Yet it is, not till all these 
wonders had been accomplished, and till the breaking out of 
the disputes with America, that the debates afford us any 
adequate specimens to enable us to comprehend his extra¬ 
ordinary powers. Of the silver-tongued Murray there is still 
less; but in the course of the four volumes of Debrett’s 
Debates, from the year 1743 to 1768, a few speeches and 
imperfect debates appear, which should be lead not only 
account of the speakers, but the subjects. The debate on 
Lord Hardwicke’s clause to be added to the Treason Bill in 
1745; the corresponding debate in the commons, more par¬ 
ticularly a debate in the commons on a motion for annual 
parliaments, in January 1745, which was only lost by a 
majority of thirty-two (viz. one hundred and forty-five to 
one hundred and thirteen); Lord Hardwicke’s speech on his 
Bill for abolishing the hereditable Jurisdictions in Scotland; 
debates on the Mutiny Bills; the reasons that were urged for 
the Bill to naturalize foreign Protestants; the discussions that 
arose on the subject of a national militia; on the Marriage 
Act; the debate on the Jew Bill, and on its repeal; the 
debate, or rather Mr. Pitt’* speecluon the peace of 1763 ; the 
proceedings in the care of Wilkes * the motion and debate on 
general warrants. 1 

These are parts of Debrett's four volume* that will more 
particularly famish you with general, principles and material* 
for reflection. 

The legislature, on the whole, seems to have been g r o w in g 
more liberal and tolerant as the century advanced; the public 
to have been for behind them.. 
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Of thepelb^m admiaistretioa km nosr.b* inown than 
cimkt hm been expected. The beat account of their measures 
and view* shay be collected from Smollett, who was at least a 
contemporary historian and a man of talents.- 

With some slight exceptions; they always showed them¬ 
selves friendly to the principles of mild government. They 
were tolerant, peaceful, prudent; they had the merit of 
respecting public opinion; and though they were not fitted 
to advance the prosperity of their oountry by any exertions of 
political genius, they were not blind to such opportunities as 
fairly presented themselves. They were quietists, but meant 
well; they were disinterested, did good service to- the House 
of Hanover, and their administration is honourably remem¬ 
bered ; but Mr. Pelham unfortunately died in 1754, and the 
duke, his brother, was deprived of his assistance when it was 
more than ever indispensable to him. The scene was be¬ 
coming stormy, and great difficulties were to be encountered; 
the duke, therefore, and his adherents gave way to Mr. Pitt, 
and vsry properly assisted with their votes the minister who 
djpdained their counsels. 

The administration of this minister of the people, the first 
Mr. Pitt, is now known only by the conquests which he 
either achieved or planned. What passed in the bouses of 
parliament has not come down to us; it was probably of 
little importance. Opposition was silenced not only by a 
sort of union of parties, but by the popularity of Mr. Pitt and 
the successes of the war. The secretary, as it has been said, 
with one hand wielded the democracy of England, and with 
the other smote the House of Bourbo^. The monarch himself, 
George II., seems at last to havq> Hfccome a convert to his 
merits, and to have joined, however late, in the applauses of 
the public. The monarch, however, George II., died; and 
this great minister, on thejrecessioo of his present majesty, 
George III., to the thron^soon felt the ground, as he said, 
tottering under him. On the first opportunity he was dis¬ 
placed, and Europe, that had only seen two successful war 
minister* during the century, Marlborough and Mr. Pitt, alike 
in their Came, and alike in their fall, moat have thought that 
m our extraordinary island the surest method of toeing office 
was to display the talents that d es e r ve it; and that to fill 
St, James’s with murmurs sod dissatisfaction, it was only 
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necessary to make the world resound with the triumph* of 
oor arm*. 

The lecture that yofr hate jnat heard was written more than 
twenty years ago, with such assistance as was then within 
my reach; hot I otn now refer the student to molt ample 
information, which has lately appeared, chiefly derived from 
the indefatigable labours of the late Archdeacon Coxe, to 
*hom all readers of history are so deeply indebted. In the 
year 1829 were published his Memoirs of the Pelham Admi¬ 
nistration, a posthumous work, drawn up under circumstances 
which add a sentiment of melancholy tenderness to the 
respectful gratitude with which this most raluable writer must 
ever be regarded. 

Such sentiments will be confirmed by a very sensible article 
in the Quarterly Review for October, 1833, where the merit# 
of the author and the man are properly stated, neither of 
which, as it had always struck me while I have beeu a reader 
of history, were sufficiently estimated by the public. 

I have now then only to refer the student to the work I 
have just mentioned, and to request that he will depend <fn 
this regular and authentic account of an important period in 
onr annals, not only while he wishes to know the transactions 
that belong to it, but the characters of the ministers and 
parliamentary leaders by which it was distinguished. In no 
other way can be derive a proper idea of the merits of Mr. 
Pelham, Lord Hardwicke, and above all, of the Duke of 
Newcastle, whose vanity, and some defects of character ex¬ 
posed him to the ridicule of wits and sati rists, and have hitherto 
obscured (but need no Jmger obscure) his real merits both as 
a statesman and a maar - He was neither without his talents 
nor his virtues, as the public at present suppose. 

I must guard you against the historical publications of the 
celebrated Horace Walpole. Lool^ for entertainment in them, 
if yon please, and you will not be disappointed ; but give him 
not your confidence: indeed you will soon see ffbm his lively 
and epigrammatic style of invective that he cannot deserve H. 

Finally, I must mention to yon that a very full and enter¬ 
taining* account of the Rebellion in 1746 was drawn up by 
Mr. Chambers of Edinburgh, and now makes two very in¬ 
teresting volumes in Constable’s Miscellany. 





NOTES. 

I. 

Higihlmden. 

Tit wort of Mu. Grant might, with great advantage, ba eooprewed to to 
half it* presml nie. What is told u not told in a manner sufficiently simple, 
* nor is there enough told. Mr». Grant poors out the ■eotnMuts and images 
of ■ warm heart and ardent mind, till th«y overpower tbe reader and lose 
their effect. Too favourable an idea of the work, though a work of merit, 
would be formed from tbe Edinburgh Review. 

* The points to be observed in the character of tbe Highlanden aeem to be, 
swrording to this account by Mrs. Grant, their national spirit, language, 
habits, poetry, tradition*, genealogies, their attachment to their chief, and 
their superstitions. 

That they are warlike, musical, poetical, tender, melancholy, enthusiastic, 
superstitious, religious; that they are patriotic, secluded themselves and ex¬ 
cluding others, connecting and associating themselves fkmiliarly with death, 
sad with the immaterial world, seeing those they loved in the clouds, in 
dreams and in visions, skilled in the art of conversation from the necessity of 
living with tach other, unfit for manufactures, highly moral, careful not to 
mike imprudent marriages, courteous, and, in a word, exhibiting all the 
virtuea that result from living m the presence of eaoh other. 

n. 

October, 1839. 

I mat recommend to others, what I bare jut hid so ranch pleasure in 
reading myself; the History lately published tnr Lord Mahon. All that need 
now be known of the era, to which we have Sen advertii^, from the peace 
of Utrecht to that of Aii-lt-Cbapelle, will be mere found. It is on every 
account to be bopad, that his lordship will cootmua his historical labours. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

PRUSSIA AND MARIA THERESA. 

W E hare been now long occupied with the English 
history. I did not wish to bresk through the different 
links bywhich the different parts are connected together; but 
in the mean time we have entirely turned away from the 
continent, and even from France. To the French history I 
will advert immediately; but in the mean time I will call 
your attention to the continent. While reading the works 
of Mr. Coxe, you will have been continually summoned away 
in this manner, and I can no longer forbear adopting the 
same course. * 

The truth is, that our progress has long since brought us 
within the view of a personage so celebrated during the last 
half century, that for the present 1 must leave the histories 
both of France and of Eqgland, and I must endeavour to 
furnish you with proper materials for the appreciation of the 
striking events with which he was connected, and of his own 
very extraordinary talents and character. I allude to the 
King of Prussia. 

I must in the first place observe, that as France and Eng¬ 
land were actively engaged in hostilities with each other, as 
they took a part in tife politics of Europe, and were con¬ 
nected with the greet v^prs in which the King of Prussia was 
engaged; some general view must be obtained of those 
hostilities and of those politics, that their relation to the 
measures of this military sovereign may be understood. As 
a preparative, therefore, to tins subject of Prussia, I must 
propose some short general history; and I therefore mention, 
as adequate to this particular purpose, the Histofy of Bel- 
sham—his reign of George II. 

With respect to the King of Prussia, the great features of 
bis life are,— 
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, jut, Has irer ito ries of <he young queen, 

HfcritTWresa, *ntbe dsathof the empetw, her father. 

2ndhr, The Kwo years’ war. 

3rdly, He partition of Ppknd. 

It is to the two tamer that 1 ab&ll at present allude, as the 
latter belongs to times of a more recent date than I shall be 
able, as yet, to approach. * 

In considering the subjects of history, I bare always made 
it my business, first, to inquire for works rigour own lan¬ 
guage ; those being the most likely to be placed within yOur 
reach. 

I hare therefore to mention, that a view of the reign of 
Frederic has been published by Dr. Gillies, another by Dr. 
Towers. A short account is given of Frederic, by Dr. John¬ 
son; and we have Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, by 
WraxalL, Of each in their order. 

The work af Dr. Gillies 1 can in no respect'admire. There 
appear some good observations about the king's military 
genius, and there are some incident mentioned of a general 
nature, which I do not observe in other English works. On 
the whole, 1 can only recommend it to the student, when he 
wishes to learn what can be said in the praise or defence of 
Fredpnc. Gillies appears to me gply a warm panegyrist, and 
on this occasion, neither an historian nor a philosopher. 

Before I proceed to other English or any foreign works 
on this subject, I must observe, that the following appear to 
me the points to which the student most most particularly 
attend, in considering the merits of Frederic:—1st, The 
justice, or injustice, of his original attack on Silesia. This 
very valuable province he wrested from the House af Austria, 
taking advantage of the unprepared ^situation of the young 
qasen, Maria Theresa, on her first accession to the throne. 
This was an injury and an outrage which could never be 
forgiven by her; and if this was an act of ambition, and if to 
this all his subsequent contests with Austria may be traced, 
it is he who is responsible for all the calamities that ensued. 
2ndly, FriSfleric endeavoured, by the interference of ha per¬ 
sonal vigilance and wisdom, to nourish ^the prosperity tod 
advance the happiness of his subject*. His measures and 
his success form, therefore, the next d i vi si on of the subject 
3rdly, Frederic was a man of wit sod literature; and we can 
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never, m c o oawim ag thsdwssciw of this monarch, forget 
hi* personal qualities. What, therefore, was Frederic to hi* 
scholars and men of science, whom be called around him ? 
and what to his generals and companions in arms ? Ibis is 
the third -division of the subject ;, and *ach are the points 
which most be always kept in mind by those who read the 
history of Frederic. He was one of the sovereigns of Europe, 
and a great military hero; he endeavoured to be the father 
of his people.^ Lastly, he was a man of talents, fond of 
society, and disposed to be % patron of the wits and philo¬ 
sophers of his age. 

All these points, and the character and merits of Frederic 
in every respect, appear to me to be well understood and 
represented by Dr. Towers; a writer who has, like Gillies, 
undertaken to give the English public an account of the life 
and reign of this renowned monarch. He has fulfilled the 
promise which he gives in his preface, and he has not been 
induced, by the splendour which surrounded his hero, to vin¬ 
dicate his actions when "they were repugnant to justice and 
humanity. He has given references to authorities, which 
Gillies has very improperly omitted ; and it will be found 
that every topic of importance connected with this extraordi¬ 
nary character, is touched ppon. Proper diligence hasjbeen 
exerted, and reasonable observations are made; so that the 
work may be recommended as giving a correct general idea 
of all that there is to be known, and as pointing out to the 
reader the proper sources of more minute inquiry. The 
book may not be written with any peculiar strength or 
ability, but it is unaffected and sensible, sufficiently concise, 
and adequate, I coflceive, to all its purposes. The great 
event* are detailed; the campaigns described ; anecdotes 
given of the king, and the great military characters that sur¬ 
rounded him; and the reader is dismissed with an impression 
very favourable to the talents, at least, of Frederic, as a 
commander of armies, and as a prince placed at the head 
of an arbitrary monarch, but not favourable to him in other 
respects. 

To this impress ion, as far as it is favourable, little will, I 
think, be added by further inquiries into other books. 

It was with the king as with the image in Nebnchad- 
nexxar’t vision, to borrow the compliment of Voltaire to 
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whew. font; " the bead mm of gaid, bat ew*y 
oApr fvi fii a very infcftor quality.” Scxn*ttiBg;<K««fore, 
*#y be. wfetrscted from the general, im p ra»o a left by 
Towwa. We may learn that the king's policy wa? not always 
en hghten*d ; and that his talents, eminent as they were, did 
not sate him from the mistakes of the times in which he lived. 
Bat it is impossible from Towers, or from any book or treatise, 
to learn how to regard Frederic with any sentiments of kind* 
ness. lie is often great, but never amiable ; perhaps with the 
single exception of his behavioitf to his friend and favourite 
philosopher, Jourdan. , 

There is a short account of Frederic by Dr. Johnson, 
which was first printed in the Literary Magazine, in the year 
1766, and is therefore only a fragment. It should be read, 
because whatever Dr. Johnson writes must necessarily enter¬ 
tain and instruct. It is written with the usual decision and 
vigour of his biographical compositions; but it was never 
continued, and was probably not a work of much deliberation 
or labour. 

Coxe’s House of Austria must be diligently read, to under¬ 
stand the politics of Frederic’s opponents ; but of this work I 
shall speak more hereafter. 

M^ten other books, English and foreign, have been read, 
the two volumes of Wraiall may be looked at—the Memoirs 
of the Court of Berlin. They will be found very entertaining, 
and they will sometimes ampbfy, and sometimes revive, die 
views and opinions respecting Frederic and subjects connected 
with him, which the student may have collected from prior 
reading. 

Such are, I think, our English author** I must now advert 
to the writings of the continent I shall confine myself to 
three authors—Thiebault, the King of Prussia himself, and 
Mirabeau. 

And first, with respect to the five octavo volumes of 
Thiebault You will see an account of the werk in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review for October, 1806. Thiebault was a man of 
letters, sent to Frederic from Paris, at bis desire. Having 
read the work myself, and first put down my own obser¬ 
vations, I afterwards found most of th—■ aoafcmad by the 
Review, and very few that had not been them iurfi * i p t rl 
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O cean i bg, therefore, to two difcreut minds, they fen pre- 
bfeMy the ohmltknn that naturally arise ont of the sab j ut. 
There i* a slight passage or two, a which the rev iewe r , who « 
always most it one when he ts reve r e , appears to me to have 
indulged hit particular genius a little too fhr. For instance; 
there is so need of supposing that Frederic did not fed most 
sensibly, in the common import of the wends, the execution of 
his friend De Catt. Bat on the whole, I sabscribe sufficiently 
to the sentiments and opinions which the reviewer has deli¬ 
vered respecting Frederic, and recommend them to your 
attention. I must even depend on your reading this Edin¬ 
burgh Review for October, 1805; my lecture will otherwise 
want one of its component parts. 

It is very natural to wish to see the interior of the life and 
character of any of those personages who are distinguished 
in history. It is on this account that Thiebault’s volumes 
should be consulted. A very fair portion of this sort of 
information is given by Dr. Towers; but those who wish for 
more, must read Thiebault His Recollections, indeed, as be 
calls them, seldom rise to the dignity of history; but they arq 
always agreeable, often instructive, occasionally very inter¬ 
esting. 

In the first volnme we have a good representation/ not 
only of the king, his talents, his opinions on every subject, 
his conduct to those around him, but of Thiebault himself. 
A general estimate of the merits of Frederic concludes the 
volume, which is on the whole the best of the five (the first). 
It should by all means be read; it will be read with great 
pleasure. On the whole, therefore, the first volume, and 
several parts of e^h succeeding volume, will either occupy or 
instruct the reader very agreeably. 

Frederic is, however, himself an author, and the student 
will scarcely be excused if he does not read those parts of his 
works that are of an historic nature. 

lie most curious point to observe in these productions of 
the king, is the deceitfulness of the human heart. The king 
talks of the rage for conquest, the folly of ambition, the 
waste of httasan bfe, as if he had not been himself one of the 
most s triki ng specimens of this sort of atrocious character 
that appears in history. 
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of Vk campaagnfc should be looked at. 
*fthflg^*ufr*»ld and foftftal, H '» concise, striking, rapid; the 
well of* statesman and of a man of lettere, a* of an 
W iWiiyli ahad warrior; -and therefore deserving, in different 
part* ^he attention, not only of military me*, but of all who 
hope to distinguish themselves oa the theatrt of the world. I 
had nude Urge references to them, but omit them from want 
of time. 

I now proceed to another view of his character. 

Frederic haring tried the powers of his genius, in laying 
waste the labours of man, and in diminishing the population 
of his provinces, was next s^n to undertake a task more 
difficult, one in which the leaders of armies and cabinets have 
not hitherto been equally successful; the task of nourishing 
the industry, increasing the numbers, and raising up the prosr 
parity and happiness of those they govern. 

In this enterprise, however, as fh the other, the king seems 
to have exerted himself with bis usual energy and activity; and 
we are bound to consider, as far as #e are able, the movements 
pf his mind, as we before did of his armies; the wisdom of 
his counsels, when his ambition had taken the right direction, 
and was occupied in labouring to create, not destroy. 

To many, this part of the general subject may not be so 
entertaining as those I have hitherto mentioned; bat students 
• must endeavour to instruct themselves as well as search for 
their amusement; and by those who would deserve the high 
character of statesmen or men of reflection, such portions of 
reading must be sought for rather than avoided. 

It happens that a work was composed and entirely dedi¬ 
cated to this division of our subject by AUrabean, the cele¬ 
brated Mira beau of the French Revolution As he was the 
son of the marqnis who is so distinguished amongst the 
French economists, it was natural for him, while resident at 
Berlin, to turn his attention to the situation of Prussia, and 
to the efforts which the king had made for the re-establish¬ 
ment and furtherance of the prosperity of his dominions. The 
monarch had in fact laboured to this affect, bat rather after 
his own partial hr manner, as one used to threaten and eom- 
maad, as a monarch rather than as a philosopher; and tbera- 
fare the work of Mirabeau, which is drawn up according to the 
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principles of the modea system of political economy, is pm 
rally occupied m finding fault ■ But it is interacting taxi 
valuable, even from its very nature, even from tbe c ir cu m¬ 
stance of its being a critique, by a disciple of tbe new school 
of political economy, on the la hoars of a statesman of the 
very higbest natural talents, proceeding upon the principles 
of tbe old. It may be said, indeed, that we cannot now 
follow the author of this work through all the laborious in¬ 
vestigations which he exhibits. ThiB may be admitted: but 
when proper allowance has been made for this consideration, 
abundant matter will remain to which no such objection can 
be offered, and quite sufficient to satisfy the reader even in 
.those particulars in which the representations of Mir*beau 
cannot now be examined. When tbe results at which he 
^rrives are such as might, on general grounds, be expected, 
it shems unnecessary to hesitate about their propriety, or to 
deny him his conclusions. « 

The work of Mira beau (Mirabeau on the Prussian Mo¬ 
narchy) embraces every topic that can excite your curiosity or 
need occupy your reflection with respect to Prussia or its mo¬ 
narch, its agriculture, its commerce, its military system, the 
efforts of the king on these subjects, and on its laws, its sys¬ 
tems of education, and many others. Mirabeau, while criti¬ 
cising the labours of Frederic, naturally throws out his own 
opinions on all the important concerns that can interest a 
statesman; and as a study for a statesman and a political 
philosopher, I recommend it to your attention. You cannot 
expect to accede to the views of a man of licentious, daring 
mind like this, but j%u may consider his work as a study, as 
a lesson in political science. Many observations are made 
in these volumes ^respectgjg the nature and strength of the 
Prussian and Austrian monarchies, that might have taught 
some most useful lessons to our own mmilters and to those 
• of our allies at a subsequent period, during the late great 
revolutionary wars with France. 

The first took of Mirabeau’* work may at least be read, 
and tha general conclusion or summary of the whole. The 
general impression from these two will be, that the work is 
the work of a statesman, and deserves the study of a states¬ 
man, and the stad e nt may then determine whether he wili er 
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jfjMtjiiraii Ibss wort, of Ma-aby, bet oarit it,, for it would 
Wtediwsato mmt vmi uanawaaryto others. The note book 
kfc tbe table may, however, be consulted. 

Bat, to form & proper estimate of tbe character of Frederic 
*nd ofthk period of history, it is necessary that tbe stu¬ 
dent should acquaint himself with the situation and merits 
of his gnat political opponent, Maria Theresa. It is in this 
manner only that the real odiousness of Frederic can be 
at all understood; and a more disgusting picture of what 
is called the ambition of princes cannot be easily pointed 
out than was exhibited in the conduct of this celebrated 
monarch; at a moment, too, when he had just begu^ to, 
reign himself; ‘when he was himself only about the agejjf 
thirty, and when the queen was young, in the fall possesMMj 
of every female attraction, and summoned, amidst all 
inexperience of ihree-and-twenty, without a counsellor of 
ability near her, to undertake the administration of the domi¬ 
nions of the house of Austria. 

A very sufficient idea may be formed of this very interesting 
’part of the general subject by a reference to the work of Mr. 
Coxe. The subject may be considered as opening in the 
sixteenth chapter, about the close of the life of the emperor 
Charles VI,, the father of Maria Theresa. An account is 
given of the situation of the European powers; and in the 
seventeenth, of tbe young King of Prussia, and of his father, 
Frederic William, with the death of the emperor. In the 
eighteenth chapter, Maria Theresa ascends the throne of her 
inceston; possessed, it seems, of a rmimanding figure (I 
quote the words of Mr. Coxe from different paragraphs), great 
beauty, animation, and sweetness qf countenance, a pleasing 
tone of voice, fascinating manners, and uniting every feminine ■ 
grace with a strength of understanding and an intrepidity 
above bar sex. But her treasury contained only one hundred • 
thousand Borins, and these claimed by the e mpr e s s dowager; 
bat army, exclusive of tbe troops in Italy and thB Low Coun- 
triss, did not amount to thirty thousand e ffe cti v e men;' a 
•ctetaty of paAkions and great discontent ‘"rrtipd in tbe 
os pit'll; reman ra were circulated that tbe government was 
dkaaised, that tbs Elector of Brunswick was hourly »t pw tw f 
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to take p oim f tor of minhnruvw 

wetf «9tettftiaediaf tU^ dktjuit provinces; that the Htu^ 
riant supported liy the Tarka, night revive the elective mo- 
narchy; different ct ai m a nta 00 the Austrian succeukm wen 
expected to ante; beflid©*, the Elector of Bavaria, the Elector 
of Cologne, and the Elector Palatine, were evidently hostile; 
the Buniaters themselves, while the queen vu herself without 
experience or knowledge of business, were timorous, de¬ 
sponding, irresolute, or worn out with age. To these minis¬ 
ters, says Mr. Robinson, in his despatches to the English 
court, the Turks seemed already in Hungary, the Hungarians 
in arms, the Saxong to be in Bohemia, the Bavarians at the 


jjates of Vienna, and France was considered as the soul of 
khe whole. The Elector of Bavaria, indeed, did not conceal 
Ph claims to the kingdom of Bohemia and the Austrian 
'fitprinions; and, finally, while the queen had scarcely taken 
possession of her throne, a new claimant appeared in the 
person of Frederic of Prussia, who acted with such consum¬ 
mate address and secrecy (as it is called by the historian), 
i. e. with such unprincipled hypocrisy and cunning, that his 
designs were scarcely even suspected, when his troops entered 
the Austrian dominions. 


Silesia was the province which he resolved, in the present 
helpless situation of the young queen, to wrest from the 
house of Austria. He revived some antiquated claims on 


parts of that duchy. The subject is discussed in different 
writers, and in the notes of Coxe. The ancestors of Maria 


Theresa had hot behaved handsomely to^he ancestors of 
Frederic, and the ydung queen was now to become a lesson 
to all princes and states of the real wisdom that always 
belongs to th^ honourable and scrupulous performance of 
all public engagements. Little or nothing, however, can be 
%rged is favour of Frederic. Prescription must be allowed at 
ikwgth, to justify possession in cases not very flagrant. The 
world cannot be perpetually disturbed by the squabbles and 
' ObISsions of its rulers; and the justice of his cause waa in¬ 
deed, as is evident from all the circumstances of the case, and 


his own writings, the last and the least of all the many futile 
reasons which be alleged for the invasion of the pnrsearicaw 
of Maria Threw, the heiress of the Austrian dammnna 
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y—R h>»jirif<l, ar*hi^fr(fr#rkl)» but iaexperieaeBd mi 

lastesfed. 

^l&aofnxnOB robber bra sotoetirMsthaesnM of want 
®»h, in * disorderly country, may pillage, and, when resisted, 
qnnder ; but the crimes of men, era atrocious u these* an 
»nSn*d at least to a contacted space, and their consequences 
ttteond not beyond a limited period. It was not so with 
Frederic. The outrages of his ambition woe to be followed 
»p by an immediate war. He could never suppose that, even 
if he succeeded in getting possession of Silesia, the house of 
Austria could ever forget the insult and the injury that, had 
thus been received; hefoould never suppose, though Maria 
Theresa might have no protection from his cruelty and in¬ 
justice, that this illustrious house would never again have thy 
power, in some way or*other, to avenge their wrongs. (Aw 
war, therefore, even if successful, was not to be the only^anV 
sequence; succeeding wars were to be expected; long and 
inveterate jealousy and hatred were to follow; and he and 
his subjects were, for a long sucx&ssion of years, to be put to 
the necessity of defending, by unnatural exertions, what had 
•been acquired (if acquired) by his own unprincipled ferocity. 
Such were the consequences that were (airly to be expected : 
—what, in fact, took place ! 

The seizure of this province of Silesia was first supported 
by a war, then by a revival of it, then by the dreadful seven 
years’ war. Near a million of men perished on the one side 
and on the other. ' 

Every measure and movement of the king’s administration 
^owed as a direct consequence from this original aggression; 
his military system, the necessity of rendering his kingdom 
one of th* first-rate powers of Europe, and jp short all the 
long train of his (suits, his tyrannies, and hi* qrhnes., 

We will cast a momentary glance on the opening scenes of 
this contest between the two houses. v 

As a preparatory step to his invasion of Silesia, the king 
soot a soaenge to the Austrian court. “ I aor come,” *«« 
the Pn pris n envoy to the husband of Maria Theresa, “ with 
safety for the house of Austria in one hand, md the imperial 
crown for your royal highness in the other. The troops and 
money of my master are at the service of the queen, and can. 
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Dot-** <tf being aooeptohl* at uite when she is in vast of 
both; when the can only depttKToo to considerable a prime 
it the King of Prtwek, sad hft tlHea, the maritime powers 
■nd Roms. As the king, my master, from the situation of 
hia dominions, will be4hzpaeed to greet danger from this 
alliance with the Queen of Hangary, R is hoped that, as an 
indemnification, the queen wilt not offer him less than the 
whole duchy of Silesia.” 

“ Nobody,” he added,' 1 is more firm in bis resolutions than 
the 'Sing of Prussia; he must and will enter Silesia; once 
entered, he must and will proceed ; and if not secured by the 
immediate cession of that province, his troops and money will 
^he offered to the electors of Saxony and Bavaria.” 

\Such were the king’s notifications to Maria Theresa. 

.■Jbon after, in a letter to the same’ Dnke of Lorrain, the 
fluffSand of Maria Theresa, “ My heart,” says- Frederic (for 
he wrote as if he conceived he had one), “ My heart,” says 
Frederic, “ has no share in the mischief which my hand is 
doing to your court.” 

The feelings of the young queen may be easily imagined, 
powerful in the qualities of her understanding, with all the 
high sensibilities, which are often united to a commanding 
mind, and educated in all the lofty notions which have so 
uniformly characterized her illustrioug house. She resisted; 
but her arms proved in the event unsuccessful. She was 
not prepared, and even if she had been, the combination was 
too wide and powerful against her. According to the plan of 
her enemies, more particularly of France (her greatest enemy), 
Bohemia and Upper Austria, spite of all her efforts, were*t 
likely to be assigned the Elector of Bavaria; Moravia and 
Upper Silesia to the Elector of Saxony; Lower Silesia and 
the county of Glatz to the King of Prussia; Austria and 
Lombardy to Spiin; and some compensation to be allotted 
to the Kipg of Sardinia. 

-sJff was, therefore, at last necessary to detach the King of 
Prussia from the general combination by some important 
sacrifice. The sufferings, the agonies of the poor queen were 
extreme. Lord Byndfort, on the part of England « a 
mediating power, prevailed 6n the helpless Maria There** to 
abate aometbing of her lofty spirit, and make some offer* to 
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t(|n Yrilfei .* At the bagiawipg rtf the war,” raid Frederic, 
huvi bwnthw proposal, but not 
feMK.... BWfl I iigam gire the Anstnaiu battle, and drive 
tfwn, loo SQeaik t You will then see I (ball have latter 
pgy » *ls. At preseat I will lave fmr duchies, and not one. 
Uo not, my lord,” said the king, " talk to me of magnanimity; 
a prinoe ought first to consult hia own hrtettot i, I am not 
a terse to peace, but I expect to have four duchies, and will 
hate them.” 

At a subsequent period the same scene was to be renewed, 
and Mr. Robinson, the English ambassador, who was very 
naturally captivated with the attractions and spirit of Maria 
Theresa, endeavoured to rouse her to a sense of her danger J 
“ Not only for political reasons,” replied the queen, “b# 
from conscience and honour, I will not consent to part ifitli 
much in Silesia. No sooner is one enemy satisfied *t£tw v 
another starts up; another and then another must be con¬ 
tented, and all at my expense.” 

“ You must yield to the hard necessity of the times,” said 
Mr. Robinson. 

“ What would 1 not give, except in Silesia !” replied the 
impatient queen. “ Let him take alt we have in Guelder- 
l*id: if he is not gained by that sacrifice, others may be. 
Let the king your master speak to the Elector of Bavaria. 
Oh ! the king your master! Let him only march ! Let him 
march only!” 

But England could not be prevailed upon to declare war. 
The clangers of Maria Theresa became more and more 
* imminent, and a consent to further offers was extdhed from 
her. “ 1 am afraid,” said Mr. RobAfon, “ some of these 
proposals will be'rejected by the king.” ” I wish he may 
reject them,” said the queen. " Save Limburgh d, possible u 
were it only for the quiet of my conscience. * God knows how t 1 
I shall answer for the cession, having sworn to-the states ot(' 
Brabant never to alienate any part of this country.” 

Mr. Robinson, who was an euthusiast in the cause of the 1 
queen, is understood to have made soma idle experiment of 
hia ow* eloquence on the King of Prussia; to have pleaded 
her cause m thair next interview; to have spoken, act as if be 
was ad rh Easing a cold-hearted, bad man, hot as if speaking in 
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the ftMtiifGamKMvf kii.ttm Bwfey.i#tb *mmhtf 
fr*» peofrfe, wbfrgetwresity m their feeling* ftad upright- 
Btrn and" Jwrwwintheir hearts. The king, in all the malig- 
naut sectnrity of triumphant power, in all the compound 
<xx*ckxtaUM of great iatelkctual talents, affected to return 
him eloquence for eloquence; said hie ancestor* would rise 
out of their tomb* to reproach him if he abandoned-the right* 
that had been trannaitted to himf that he could not lire 
with reputation if he lightly abandoned an enterprise which 
had been the find act of his reign; that he would sooner be 
crushed with his whole army, Sec. See. And then, descending 
from his oratorical deration, declared that he would now not 

S have four duchies, but all lower Silesia, with the town of 
au. If the queen does not satisfy mb in six weeks, I will 
four duchies more. They who want peace will gire me 
I want. I am sick of ultimatums; I will hear nofnore 
of them. My part is taken; 1 will have all Lower Silesia. 
This is my final answer, I will give no other. He then 
abruptly broke off the conference, and left Mr. Robinson to 
his own reflections. 


The situation of the yonng queen now became truly deplor¬ 
able. The King of Prussia was making himself the entire 
master of Silesia; two French armies poured over the coun¬ 
tries of Germany; the Elector of Bavaria, joined by one of 
them, had pushed a body of troops within eight miles of 
Vienna, and the capital had been summoned to surrender. 
The King of Sardinia threatened hostilities; so did the 
Spanish wmy. The Electors of Saxony, Cologne, and Pala¬ 
tine, joinlfl the grand confederacy; and abandoned by all her 
allies but Great Britain, without treasure, without an army, 
and without ministers, she appealed, or rather fled, for refuge 
jmd compassion to her subjects in Hungary. 
l TV*e subjects she had at her accession conciliated by 
Ptakmg the oath which had been abolished by her ancestor 
^Leopold, the confirmation of their just rights, privileges, 
and approved*customs. She had taken this oath at her 
aeoeasiian, and she was now to reap the benefit of that sense 
of justice and real magnanimity which she had displayed, and 
w h i ch, ft may feidj be pronoonoed, sovereigns and govern¬ 
ments will alw*yt #ad it timer interest, as well as their duty, 
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Jt^a. lunm^Jbaart it constituted, w it has 
eager h° acknowledge with grati- 
Jfjwj* fy^afikction the. sligh test ^codeiteMtaions <tf kings and 
JpHac^t; tlie .slightest marks of attention and benevolence in 
<3tefe who are Uluatpone' by their birth or;elevated by their 
nteabon. 

When Maria Therm had first proposed to repair to these 
subjects, a suitor for their protection, the gray-headed poli¬ 
ticians of her court had, it seems, assured her that she could 
not possibly succeed; that the .Hungarians, whea the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction had been peopBsed to them by her father, 
had declared that they were accustomed to be governed only 
by men, and that they would seize the opportunity of withy 
drawing from her rule, and from their allegiance to the Hou/e 
of Austria. ft-Ji 

M^ria Theresa, young and generous and high spiritedf^teM* 1 
self, had confidence in human yirtue. She repaired to Hun¬ 
gary ; she summoned the states of the diet; she entered the 
hall, clad in deep mourning; habited herself in the Hun¬ 
garian dress; placed the crown of St. Stephen on her head, 
the scimitar at her side; showed her subjects that she could 
herself cherish and venerate whatever was dear and venerable 
in their sight; separated not herself in her sympathies and 
opinion from those whose sympathies and opinions she was 
to awaken and direct; traversed the apartment with a alow 
and majestic step; ascended the tribune from whence the 
sovereigns had been accustomed to harangue the Btates, 
committed to her chancellor the detail of her distressed 
situation, and then herself addressed them in thd*!anguage 
which was familiar to them, the immortal language of Rome;. 
which was not ndlr for the first time to be employed against 
the enterprises of injustice, and the wrongs of the oppressor v 
u Agitor de regno Hungarim,” said the queen; " de person^ 
nostril, prolibus nos trie at coronfi; ah omnibus derehoti, pnfrffl 
ad inclytorum statu urn fid elite tern, arma ei Hamgarontei pris-^ 
cam virtatem, confugimus*.” 


* ** The bonu se s before you," laid the queen, ** sflteto the king&na eT, 
Hqnfary, ear royal person, oar iefue, end gar, now* ; deeert al an all min,' 
it it te the Hlastrious attachment of the states, to d|s mossed the lay tried 
valoor of the Huuftnsas that we now fly for ■santane*” 
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To the cold tn^«3raRfofc atoWtioo ofjPrederis, to bfoftnefe 
whfiae Retrt 1- bed I s ftl kt ti r air Unity, an' Appeal ti ke -this had 
teen made mrimpbrii aot so to the freo-born wanjors, who 
saw no pajs^fcewna to b&’ coveted Uke the conscious enjoy- 
. meat of hanMirehfer*n<f gehepcras feelings; no fame, no glory, 
like the character of the protectors of the helpless, and the 
avehgfiwrpfthe innocent. Youth, be&nty, and distress ob- 
taineamlt triumph which, for the honour of the one sex, it is 
td be hoped will never be denied to the merits and afflictions 
*lf the othSr. A thousand ^words leaped from their scab- 
hirdsj. and attested the unbought generosity and courage of 
untutored nature. " Moriantur pro rege nostro, Maril The- 
faj jjt,” was the voice that resounded through the hall— 
^jjpiiriamur pro rege nosfro, Mari! TheresfL” The queen, 
Jy nad hitherto preserved a calm and dignified deportment, 
ourQintd tears (I tell but the facts of history). Tears started 
tO' the eyes of Maria Theresa when standing before her 
heroic defenders; those tears which no misfortunes, no suffer¬ 
ing would have drawn from her in the presence of her 
enemies and oppressors. “ Moriaraur pro rege nostro, Maril 
The res!,” was again and again heard. The voice, the shout, 
the acclamation that reechoed around her, and enthusiasm 
and frenzy in her cau^ was the necessary effect of this'nnion 
of every dignified sensibility, which tffe heart can acknowledge 
and the understanding honour. 

It is not always that in history we can pursue the train of 
events, and find our moral feelings gratified as we proceed: 
but in general we may. Philip II. overpowered not the Low 
Countries, nor Louis, Holland; and even on this occasion, of 


the distress and danger of Maria Theresa^ we may find an 
important, though not a perfect and complete triumph. The 
jesolations of fee Hungarian Diet were supported by fee 
jACtion,; Croats, Pandours, Sclavonians, flocked to the royal 
ifethdArd, and they strqck terror int# the disciplined armies 
■fjOermany and Fraue. The genius of the great General 
[SkeveuhuUer was called into action by the queen; Vienna 
was pot into a state of defence; divisions began to arise 
among fee queen’s enemies; a sacrifice was at last made to 
Frederic, hie was bought off by the cession of Lower Silesia 
and Breslau; qpd tlje queen and her generals, fens obtaining 
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i q to pi'i i ' ia it M l hjbietod aj Uafi*lg >abber, warn rattfted 
f^tofej^aod mcatm fitly direct, 'theif efforts igHiuMC’^ln 
MfteifiM* tasteofjdundetera that had toterffed.hra. Frtorie 
that winner usual perfidy and atrocity bad naiwwi «wy 
mrrowilng poww t* tbe destruction rffelloii#’©f Austria, 
In the moment of the helplessness aad inesrperieHce of the 
new sovereign, France was at least, if Frederic yrae not, 
defeated, disappointed, and disgraced. 

The remaining pages of Core, to the cod of his volume, 
are not less worthy of perusal. The administration of Maria 
Theresa occupies the greater part of it; and thp interest that 
belongs to a character like here, of strong feelings and great 
abilities, never leaves the narrative of which she is, in fact^ 
the heroine. The stndent cannot dxpect that be should alv 
approve the conduct or the sentiments that but too natui 
flowed from qualities like these, when found in a princess’ 
Maria Theresa, a princess placed in situations so fitted to 
betray her into violenoe and even rancour; a princess who 
had been a first-rate sovereign of Europe at four and twenty, 
and who had never been admitted to that moral discipline to 
which ordinary mortals, who act in the presence of their 
equals, are so happily subjected. 

That the loss of Silesia should ne*er be forgotten; the 
King of Prussia never Tbrgiven; that his total destruction 
would have been the* highest gratification to her, can be no 
object of surprise. 

The mixed character of human nature seldom affords, when 
all its propensities are drawn out by circumstances, any 
proper theme for the entire and unqualified praises of a 
moralist; but every thing is pardoned to Maria Theresa 
whin she is compared, as she must constantly be, with her 
great rival Frederic. Errors and faults we ran overlook 
when they an those of our common nature; intra n t eMity ^ 
impetuosity, lofty prid ^superstition, green big otr y , tod 
tience of wrongs, furious ami implacable, pH Awe, tbs todu’J 
of Maria Theresa, may be forgiven, may at least he wufen # 
stood. But Frederic had no merits, sura cottage aodabiritT; 
these,- great as they are, cannot reaoaicfie us to V ftharanftf 
with Which we can have no sympathy t ofrishhflr-t W hog i a- 
nieg, the Jbdle, old the e*d< the tora|diM*6a $Mt*lhe 
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I -<fe not dofefa my frapra* with any farther rcferwaos ‘to 
Mttia Thanmk. fsbekslg occupies tbp pages of history. Tbt 
interesting aad captivating princes* ; ths able and still ittno- 
tire queen ; the respected aad venerable matron; grown 
j—Amt by long familiarity with the uncertainty of fortune, 
and smiting into decline.amid the praises aad blessings of her 
subjects. From the books and memoirs which I have men¬ 
tioned, every particular may be drawn which can be necessary 
to enable you to form your own estimate. Indeed all the rele¬ 
vant and important observations connected with her history 
sand her character will be furnished you either by Coze or by 
VeWera, or lastly, by the King of Prussia himself. 

Ht must now say a word, and but a word, on the wars of 
tWs particular era. Mr. Coxe, who prides himself on the 
military part of his history, may be consulted with respect to 
the Seven Years’wvar. Of all others this war has been the 
.moat celebrated from the variety of its events, the military 
science displayed, and above all, the extraordinary efforts of 
military genius exhibited by the King of Prussia. They who 
wish to pursue the subject further than I can conceive neces¬ 
sary to any but professional men, may refer to the book 
of General Loyd, a work of character, and dedicated to the 
consideration of this part of the subject. Archenhols you will 
see quoted by Coxe, and it is, I understand, a work of great 
authority on the continent. 

I have not adverted to a most important part of the history 
of Frederic—the partition of Poland ; for I aannot yet con¬ 
veniently approach times so near our own. But I may men¬ 
tion that my hearers will hereafter be referred by me chiefly 
to the Annual Register for 1771, 1772, 1773. The account 
tfeexagivea is supposed to be drawn up by Burke. After all, the 
sAiatioo af Poland was such as almost to afford an exception 
#***£ a single exception), in tbt history of mankind, to 
.ifedae general rules of justice that an so essential t? the great 
noisiiwnitji of nations. 

.1 speak this with great hesitation ; and you must consider 
tbapoint yourselves. I do not profess to have thoroughly 
eappdered ijyayaelf. There baa lately app&red fittt of «6rr 
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■d h teatiaryo u on bestow. 

■4ipvB now mentioned all the boBks I consider «imaty 
Id* yt*r infonmajen. There are -others which I do not think 
n ess nar y, but which you may be ted t* coaetflt from their 
connexion. with Frederic. I allude more particularly to parts 
of Ips own works; his correspondence with the with '.and 
phxbeonhen of the day, more especially with Voltaire, who* 
reception, adventaree, and final escape from the coart of 
Prussia become almost a serious part of the history of the 
monarch. 

They who wish to know the nature of the speculatiehs aga 
Ueligkms opinions of Frederic, and the restlessness 6f jRy( 
spirit of proselytism, may find matter enough for either uSar 
amusement or instruction in the Memoirs of Thiebeult. They 
trill, at the same time, be not a little entdttained by observ¬ 
ing the invincible patience, the sevenfold shield of prudence 
and reserve, under which the attacks of the monarch were sus¬ 
tained by Thiebault, the most wary of dependants, and the 
most calm of observers. But witK respect to the king’s corres¬ 
pondence with Voltaire, as 1 am thus obliged to allude to it, as 
well as to the works of Frederic himself, I cannot bat recom¬ 
mend it to the student to hesitate and pause before he ever 
presume to wander over the writings of these celebrated men, 
or indeed visit at all the unhealthy regions of French literature. 
Of course I do not speak of the great dramas, or of the grave 
or of the important works to be found in it What 1 now say 
'must be interpreted reasonably : 1 speak of the lighter works 
and of those that profess chiefly to entertain; and speaking 
of such parts of the French literature, 1 would moomtseud it. 
to tiie English student to prepare himself for the chmateand 
company he will there meet, by first acquainting himself and 1 
tbit most thoroughly; With the ex cel lent authors theTdignify 
tjbe bteratpre of our owwountry. Johnson, and Esdey, Lockn 
and Butler, iamed&tely ooonr as the gnat maters «f mostly 
m et ap hysical, and religious instruction— Lockey t he wo thry at 
trixth, aiul Patar, the very genius of good sense. Others 
r* 1 * be SQieotJLed, if this were the proper place 4o advise, or 
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preach literature), w entered upon. Ground mest be secured 
span which the great bulwarks of the understanding tod the 
heart most be first erected and their foundations deeply hud. 
Already, and ere we hare yet descended to the still more 
modem parts of history, we have been brought into contact 
with Voltaire and Frederic, and the wits and philosophers of 
their school. Whatever may be the merit, and whatever may 
the praise—the praise of genius undoubtedly, which cannot 
be dbhied to manyef the popular writers of the French nation, 
lit is not, I think, too much to Bay that the general effect of 
Jigger wprks is always to withdraw the mind from that sound 
jUjrrirtuouB state in which our own writers have left it. In 
uW conversation and correspondence of Frederic, the student 
will find much of what is well fitted to give him intellectual 
pleasure, and much also, I fear, that can have no tendency 
but ultimately to destroy all intellectual pleasure whatever. 
He will find, for instance, elegant literature; liveliness aod 
good taste; wit ; sententiousness; knowledge of human nature 
and of the world; interesting allusions to men who have 
made a figure in it ; but he will also find impudent ridicule, 
gross ribaldry, systematic irreligion, and a sort of unceasing, 
inveterate hostility exercised on subjects and names that 
the student himself has always been accustomed (and very 
properly) to consider with sentiments of seriousness and 
reverence. 

These are but mixed and opposite ingredients to be presented 
to a reader in the same work. How are we to hope that the 
mind, that the youthful mind, is to be only improved by the 
good, and not injured by the evil 7 

It is therefore with no little satisfaction that I can assdre 
pay hearer that he need not approach these volumes as % 

> reader of history. Than is in them little or nothing of an 
historical nature. The correspondence with Voltaire, which 
is the most likely to attract your notice, begins with the time 
when Frederic was under the displeasure of his Other, and’ 
fiadmg refuge from his tyranny m the pleas ores of stadj* 
and the r consiri—warns of las own improving talents and 


wta* worthy^.be tbftadrihre-ea —fij- ■*- ~f- Tr rl ti C 
Set JiMfe advism wrhi emsur j^atadsosne^jraparntioa is ae o e s 

sere, b w fare ihk ih amt I si ml nf r«rv finhiwalili rmlmcr Itk. 
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* .J&pJtaire.tfas 
©fctha F rtu w wp i 
owing s*te no* 


-mjmOd* Kpltnire.efsa &JL ukJ, jmd PradAric 

Prt u wi an miihr hj, el»d evidently 
D»i poww^ mind) might very 
tninllj In in tom the 7 idol of y<alteixev The pmiaej, 
hewnwri that «»Interchanged, bltweeii dm,two oonoapop- 
decU eoos disgust. the modest and reasonable temperament 
id! fn Unglish reader, and they never cease more or lew to 
disgust, from the first opening to the last page of the corre- 
spoqpbooe. La one shape or another these compliments con¬ 
stitute aIsrge portion of the whole ; obserrations on literature, 
and rambgs against superstition, the remainder;. and by 
superstition is always meant the Christian religion. Tbe 
meritorious part of Voltaire’s letters consists in the protesta¬ 
tions that he does not fail to make against wars—pro testa tioii 
that are not at all relished by the king. The king confi^eT 
himself to general declamations against the stupidity Tflln 
folly of mankind; observations that come with no very good 
grace from a man who never turned their stupidity and folly 
to any purposes but those of bloodshed and destruction, for 
the sake of hie own personal aggrandizement The talents 
of tbe king are no doubt very clearly seen in these letters, and 
he seems at last to write to Voltaire with all the freedom and 


decision of one who was his equal in intellectual powers, not 
his pupil. But it is in no other way than as an exhibition of 
literary talents that these letters can be of use to any reader. 
Politics are never mentioned but in a slight and superficial 
manner. The historian, even the speculator oo human nature 
on the larger scale, can glean but little ; -nothing of any con¬ 
sequence about the first invasion of Silesia; little about the 
■even years’ warlittle but this, that the king was evidently 
pressed to the utmost, and that he became at Iasi quite sullen 
and fierce, as the dangers of his situation gathered mere and. 
mere gloomy around him. Even of bis ^miming qparasl^ith 
^Voltaire the symptoms only appear, not top perticwiwci, serf 
that but in two letters. The correspondence afterwards 
ooqfioaes, almost as if no quarrel had happened; ton. two 
wits were, from tb&r talents and a coincidence of saatimoohaa 


certain important paiata, quite necessary tojnobother ; end, 
•n « word, from, toe whole of the iatercowae toat snhiihM 
hetwmp toaae celebrated men, l know Bttl e fl ft f an. 
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gwtt <am feg <yflfaBPed ^to xso<i Mdte Ai»>i w stwfeft* 
bat ikb, that tfcd *g*f« wteA titcy Mprened fcreach other 
before they Sa6t, though originating ki the proper sources of 
regttdi per khI merit at^ kindred takata, was still of toe 
e x tra v ag ant * feature to be pr op er ly secured from uncertainty 
and disepporotmeot. 'Now this is m itself edifying, for this 
I Conceive wfli always be the case. Friendship between 
men, when it deserves the name, is the bIow jpowth of 
mutual respect, is of a nature cahn and simple, professes 
nothing and exacts nothing; is, above all, earefjil to be 
considerate in its expectations, and to keep at a distinct 
irrtanee from the romantic, the visionary, and the Impossible. 
Fhe torrid xone, with its heats and its tempests, is left to the 
mrtperienee of youth, or to the love that exists between the 
Bfes; the temperate, with its sunshine and its zephyrs, 
cfreerfttl noon and calm evening, is the proper and the only 
region of manly friendship. 

$ut Jf there be nothing to edify in the correspondence of 
the king, nor even in those parts of Thiebault, which exhibit 
his speculative and religious opinions, there is much in bis 
example that is of a most injurious nature. Frederic will be 
seen in the common course of these historical narratives living / 
a life of activity and duty, at least of exertion and usefulness, 
as he believed, to Ms people, and dying at a very advanced 
age tranquil and unmoved, not indeed with the hope and 
humble confidence and pious anticipations, but certainly with 
all ihe composure, of a religious man. In all this there is 
nothing to edify, there is much to mislead the mind. The 
airy gaiety end careleAness of scepticism is never without its 
attraction to the "light-hearted ness of youth. Fearlessness, 
lad coinage, and tranquillity, in scenes the most appalling, the 
ietd of b^ttle or the bed of death, extort from us our involqn- 
k*y.s«£KV whatever be the p&son or the cause. The 
tamapto df F re d eric may therefore be well fitted to have its 
rtflnNvyi, and that influence one of a very unfortunate and 
melancholy kind ; it may appear to recommend to our dlbaer 
tbs faawf tifina and privileges of scepticism. 

-.Bat aeeptaeiaw, it mast be remembered, is one of those 
spirits that change their guise as we advance along in their 
MMBpany; Tlis is ths’fiend ** that expect* his evening prey.” 
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Fijrtrartnflwy awn lihe j 'a d frfcb long<»at{<ctt«gg in the eyes 

tb w us a fon s ttfhe ao; km£ kabitu- 
fb*da<tbe ex er cis e of srifwooMBami in erase®* of the most • 
nmkmX dangir, maybe ognsisbqp to the kurt/and neyer 
Jose that composure nod fortitude which here so uniformly 
through life derated them a bote the level of their fefljtrw- 
arsaiure** Their reward is of this world, ihd they obtain It 
Bat wharis this to the rest of mankind ? what is it to ns 
common mortals? what iS'to us the example of Frederic ? His 
example is nothing, and his opinions are nothing, and his 
death-bed is nothing. 

Placed ai we are, not on thrones and «t the head of armies, 
and to be gazed at by mankind, now and in future ages, but, 
in the rfdst of our own unnoticed rounds of amusements ani 
of business, of pleasures and of pains; amid temptations and, 
duties of an ordinary nature; growing to maturity for o&e 
short season; flourishing for another; fading, decaying, visibly 
dying away for a third; while, in the mean time, we at least 
are well aware that somewhere or other resides some stupen- 
' doos Intelligence, in whose presence we thus revolve through 
the appointed vicissitudes of our being, and whose Almighty 
Vill is then once more to be exercised upon our fate in some 
unknown manner, in some new situation, that is as yet 
impenetrably removed, beyond what is therefore to us the 
affecting, the anxious, the awful moment of our dissolution ; 
—‘-what is to us the example of Frederic? His example is 
nothing, and his opinions are nothing, and his death-bed is 
nothing; they are nothing, they are worse than nothing. 

I have made these observations on French literature, and 
on tbd sceptical writings of distinguished men, but nothing 
t£it I have now said must be interpreted in any manner 
. unfavourable to the great interests of troth, or the rights of 
' free inquiry. Still leas must it be supposed that nsen ate to 
sit in judgment on the religious opinions of each other, and 
■ decide on the salvation of particular men, of Frtderic for 
iqitqprTi, or Voltaire, To his own master must each indm- 
^ioal Stand or foil, and to him alone ba responsible fist- the 
j»m of those faculties and opportunities witfe.wkkh he has 
been entrusted. Men must also be allowed ttapa&tkatioa of 
Their opi nio ns , if this be dote with dabaney seriousness, 
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for the Ignried <*h -have' ?te iiflrtttrwaythartbey art in 
pc is e mion , tff fee tratlyhififc' l sta V on Ahe untamed, talon 
every grave man cab offer b» opinions, be they wRatibey 
may, though not to the multtotiy, ft least to grave men like 
htfnself Such are the principle* which 1 conceive to be, 
fundamentally necessary to the proper cultivation of rehgioas 
truth, and of fil tfath. I must not be supposed for j moment 
to entertain the slightest wish to disturb' or violate them : 
but when fill this has been admitted, distinctions may still be 
made between different descriptions of literature, different sys¬ 
tems of opinion, and different modes of religions inquiry. 
And when we are made thus casually to approach, in the 
course of our historical reading, a very, particular department 
of modem literature, and in reality the most awftil Subjects 
feat can be presented to our thoughts, it may be competent 
to> fne, it may be necessary, to compare and contrast, at least 
in the passing manner I have now done, the great body of the 
more entertaining, popular, and modem French writers with 
our own, and to require that the one should be well examined 
and digested, and that before the other be even at all looked 
at, the more so because the human mind, when adverting to 
serious, to moral, and religious subjects, is unhappily affected, 
particularly in early life, by many other considerations 
besides the just and salutary impressions of reason and of 
truth. 

Such are the books and memoirs to which I would wish 
to refer the student, while he i»*endeavouring to appreciate 
one of the most distinguished characters of history, and the 
events with which that character is cdbnected. The mass of 
reeding 1 have mentioned is very considerable— (Aliet, 
Towers, Thiebault, Frederic’s own account of his political 
tnyactipns, Mirabean, and Coxe; and to these I have added 
a,fiery 1 amusing work, by Wraxall—his Memoirs of the Court 
,of Berfipi ' ' 

But fee general reader may, I think, be satisfied with 
Tower* and Coxe; though much of Thiebemlt, cffthe acceftnt 
-and of Mir*beao,-ougbt, I think, to be added by 
thpaa who wo*k^£t themselves for the high character of staff 
oCintelkgosoe and of statesmen. - ^ 

Bat i most ahw mention, that by the general reader,’’and 
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tun id fespktilB« poaU&jinil owk to oftr jott iopw- 
JMf. tA»i tw B»jf enliy™ pwH? ddkwi to I ® 11 ty 


, kj Wwyoo nuj of the oixemtiwu wbkli W occorred 
- to meon the wubjeet of Frederic, b«u« ImByhave found 
then tnticipated by tlu Bdinbor^i renercr* I dtpond, how- 
$Ttf, upon yout re&ding tb© in the Bwkw, otherwise my 
Isotorewill want a part which I shotdd hue supplied mjielf, 
(ud without wtichit will be, erou in my own oonc^k®, most 
m»t«ri«lfy defective. I muit confer, too, that my dishle of 
&$erll would be tbui disappointed of its gratification, This 
didike ii so great, that I can eren bear to throw him, without 
componctiOD, as I now do, to the mercy of these northern 
tonnenton. 
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Mirah&ix'i Work on Pnatin. 

What I advise the stodeut to do is to ftok through the page* of Mira beau, 
tod from the midst of the details, pick out the general remarks with which 
they are accompanied. These remarks are of general application, and- cpay 
therefore be valuable to the student, whatever may be the state menu in the 
midst of which they appear. I willgive a short specimen of what I meap. ' 

Certain details, for instance, are gone into with respect to some succeuftil 
effort^made by the king to restore the population and prosperity of Pome¬ 
rania ; and then the general remaHc is the following r—“ But he that as it 
may, dear away the waste land, make the air wholesome, augment the moans 
of subsistence by a perfect freedom of all industry and commerce, and fears 
every thing etae to Nature; call in no strangers (the favourite measure of 
Frederic), your own people will increase fast enough if you allow them the 
proper means of subsistence. But if, on the contrary, you will scarcely let 
them have air to breathe in, grind them down by feudal services of day 
labour and slavery, clog their industry, and choke and smotheT their com¬ 
merce, your population must be kept down to the point which the weight of 
your chains determines; and vain is your gold, and your invitations to 
stranger* to come and colonise.” , 

Now this is a remark perfectly just and applicable to every possible case 
and situation of society. 

Again, in another place (p. 389), the geo end remark is this :— u It is not 
the plenty of the circulating medium, or money, that enriches a people: it ts 
the absence of all those systems, and all those oppressions, that can indis¬ 
pose men to labour: the humanity, the policy, which prevents a state frotp 
tearing away from the people their money as soon as they have earned it If 
you take from people their gains to pay your taxes and impositions, direct 
end indirect, bow can they have a surplus with which to makefmprovemcnts 
or bettor their condition ? What must,become of your agriculture, and the 
population that belongs to it 1 ” 

Otssarvatioes of a like general nature trill be found with respect to the 
serfs ; to the proper cfrcularioc of property, its transfer, for instance, from 
nsthfc*, who min themselves by extravagance, to thorn who accumulate for¬ 
tunes by their industry and economy. So again, with respect to the Jeeeita, 
red fee difficult profetem of menegiaf (be province of Silesia, almost equally 
dUtdded betwsws. the Cetbotigg and Protestants (the Catholics being ^ least 
not men than Ibm »three). 




&in4mittiri*alpd»ti& Wmthe progress of 

aa*B5l (olk^f^at for the eetaliisha^rt-ef m m n fa tT B W 
joknmsTioevkibty withdraw fro® a oooutry the capitals that would he 
necessary for it* agriculture. If it be indeed contended by Mirabeaotbet 
ft* natural progress of affluence it in the contrary direction, and that agricul¬ 
ture it the feat and great poi« to be tecured; that jtanufactnree and aphn- 
did town* are property thf effect, rather than fee «**, of prosperity (a* will 
hereafter be teen in America, though thi* hat not befef the course in Europe), 
no objection need be made to his positions. Bat on (hit tnbject the pertiaini 
of the opposite ij items teem each to occupied by the particular advantages 
they hare in view, that they are tcarcely willing to hear each other, or allow 
the'mutual benefit! which the commerce of the towni and of the country, i. e. 
which manufacture and agriculture are to fitted mutually to interchange, mul¬ 
tiply, and consolidate. 

The management of die poor comet mtewise in review; and Frederic’i 
•olioni m well at Mirabeau*! may be considered in these voluAet. 

• That Frederic is wrong, there can no doubt; but when Mirabeau 
wrifet at hit concluding remark, it appears to be that work ought to be 
offered for all who demand it. But I fear that this is the great difficulty of 
the case. The difficulty might be encountered, might be even tubmitted to, 
L e. the community might think it good policy to employ people at a loss, 
rather than not have them employed at alL But the difficulty is itself, I 
ooochive, imupenible. The notions of our own legislators, hi the famous 
statute respecting the poor in the time of Elisabeth, were the same as those of 
Mirabeau. The overseers were expected to find work, that is, I fear, whether 
it^pould or could not be found. 

The second book (thst which is contained in the second volume) contains, 
towards the close, obfervations by Mirabeau of the same reasonable nature as 
before. The general conclusion is, that Fredenc, after all, did not increaae 
Ova population of his dominions. On the whole, the second book it very 
•well worth reading. 

The third book relates to the agriculture and natural productions. Here, 
as before, it is the general observations for which I should wish the student 
So look out. Such may occasionally be found. The book, however, is priiri 
cipaUy occupied in details, and the student will not hare the patience to read 
it. The same may be said, in genera), of the fourth book, on manujactarea. 
The details cannot now be appreciated, but the general observation! may ; _ 
particularly the introduction, in which are laid down, very property, on the 
pruiciplii of Adam Smith, those cauata which impede, and ttioae which p^p- 
mote, fee progress of manufactures—liberty of*every sort, moralp religious, 
physical; the general encouragement of science and knowledge. On ijie 
contrary, be proteats against all esdusive jMjvjfawa, all peoMbttioos A fee 
(neaof the raw material, and on the wp dy ttt tBatwfefltnlh. Ha pro- 
tssts against all imposts on foreign tnaifaJ^|twj®l ad*h*o* to maamfae- 
tnrere ta the way of capitals, kc, kc. 1 , 
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Observations week M these * general nature; they gre not ao dilnly 
scattered onr thefcauth book u 9m tb» third. J Linens, sift, and Moy 
*rtidea give opreai e t i to them. TV ftfth book tt dedicated to commerce, 
and it optMd by wry atrikiug remarks. A proper testimony it paid (a our 
own great writer, A- Smith, mod to Monsieur MauviUon, the philosopher 
to whom, 11 1 hare already mentioned, Mirabeau has in this work been so 
much indebted. 

The system on which Mira beau proceeds is the modern system—of perfect 
freedom; and the mistake of supposing that the prosperity of a country 
depends 00 the favourable balance, as it is called,of trade, &c. 

There is, however, some inaccuracy, I conceive, or at least looseness of 
statement, in tbe general position which he lays down, that commerce does 
not enrich a nation as it does the individuals who carry it on. Merchants 
who carry it on are of two sorts—those who buy and sell on commuaoo for 
other people, and those who are themselves entirely interested in their sales 
and purchases. It is only the last description to which the terra of merchant 
philosophically applies. And with .respect to these last, the observations 
of Mirabeau do not exactly hold; the interest of these last and of the country 
is thewame. Does the merchant^ for instance, bring from another country 
an article which he sells at home at a great price ? The event shows 
how much his own country wanled the article ■ 1. e. that he could not have 
been better employed either for his own interest or the interest of the 
community. Does he, on the contrary, lose by his venture 1 Thu shows 
that his own country did not want the article; and he could not have been 
worse employed. 

In other points Mirabeau’s,observations seem just, that every thinj; id 
a stale is in reality commerce. The labourer traffics and sells his physical 
strength or intellectual powers, the farmer his produce, the manufacturer 
his goods to the merchant, the merchant to the consumer, &c. He holds, 
however, and very properly, that the internal commerce is the great mark 
of the happiness of a community, which may be carried by that internal 
commerce to the greatest extent, and its exports and imports be comparatively 
tnffing; i. e. its happiness, its internal health and strength may, if fortunately 
situated; but not, it roust at the same time be observed, its external force 
or influence. Tbe case supposed is Dot likely to exist, but it is no doubt 
possible; that is, it is not contrary to tbe nature of things. In this book 
wiH be found a very regular attack on tbe system of the balance of trade; 
aod Mirabeau proceeds, as Smith would base done, to censure the various 
companies and monopolies which Frederic had the impolicy to allow, 
or to establish; among others the bank royal, to which Mirabeau makes 
forcible objections; and he finishes, as be began, with striking and just 
remarks 00 commerce, merchants, and agricumire, the relative and absolute 
values of which, in these concluding pages, be seems to state with proper 
diacrinKTiatwsi. 

The result is, according to Mirabeau, that tbe merchant in Pnan, aa wall 
at the manufacturer, is po»#IMjj bat of a tottering existence; that be is a 
sort «f being springing np hake the, expectation of tome treisUncn So be 
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received; Abb Ae »«»areh # «r.jiele»ti][ produced by tbe mesenecereiti which 
i i* Hike tm elfoapt or o&er to gaia'a Hadibewl. 

Tito sixth book 1» dedicated U ifaroauUttttka of ikt wmbuw and ex¬ 
penses of Pr—m It opens with stating tod explaining the rights and churns 
which bebtged to the king, derived to him from feudal principles. Some 
good obsecrations follow on the subject of tbs coin of a eouutry, and cm taxes 
in general. On the subject of taxes, the particular notions of the system of 
tbe economists appear. Mira beau Is decidedly against ail indirect taxes; 
i.e. taxes drawn in the way of custom-house and excises, where tbe consumer 
pays the whole in the ultimate price, without being aware of it. 

His arguments appear to me not eery satisfactory. The case of England 
occurs to him; his expressions are remarkable. “ Cite not to me,” he says, 
u the case of England, as you are continually doing; for not to mention the 
temble consequences with which these indirect taxes threaten her prosperity 
and her liberties, are you not aware that the cml freedom which every man 
enjoys w that country, remedies, atones for, and bears up against every evil 
and disadvantage 1 That England (thanks to her situation and constitution) 
is no example on this occasion. Can you, will you, give your own subjects 
tbe immense advantages which England enjoys ?” Such are the woeds of 
Mirabeau. Our civil freedom, he evidently supposes, is the vital principle 
which enables the state to bear up againtt all its infirmities and diseases. 

Frederic's own ideas on taxes are justly considered by Mirabeau as not very 
distinct or profound. He created monopolies—the worst of all taxes, and then 
used to say, towirdj the dose of his life, “ Why should any one complain ? I 
have never, through the whole of my reign, imposed a new tax." 

Again; a temble sort of board, consisting of French financiers, was formed 
for managing the excises. Every evil followed. After considering these 
evils, “ Such,” says Mirabeau, “ have been the fruits of the administration of 
the rights and claims of Fredene; and who can survey this melancholy 
picture,” he continues, “ without being ovarpowered by compassion for the 
people of Prussia ? without befog overcome with indignation at the writers 
who have dared to vaunt and hold up to admiration tbe system of Frederic? 
Let tbem not profane, with their unworthy incense, the tomb of an hero—one 
who was groat enough to admit of our allowing him to have been deceived 
without any dinuMliou of his glory; and who was too great not to make U 
necessary to nnveil his fruits, lest they should acquire an authority under tbe 
shadow of his gnat name" 

Mirabeau’i remarks on the military force and resources of Prussia were 
very striking, and might have taught us, as I have already mentioned, in later 
htass, important lessons. Then is a sort of prophecy of the movement of 
Buomptm before tbe battle of Austeriitx. 



LECTURE XXX. 


GEORGE III. 

I N a late lecture, I endeavoured to conduct you through 
the history of the remaining part of the reign of George II., 
the intrigues that todc place on the fall of Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, the merits of the Pelham administration, and of the 
ministry of Lord Chatham. And I more particularly pro¬ 
posed to you such subjects (the Rebellion of 1745 and others, 
drarW partly from the events of the time, and partly from 
Debrett’s Debates), as I thought best fitted to supply your 
minds with proper materials of philosophic and political 
reflection. 

But before I proceed to our next subject, the Reign of his 
present Majesty, I must observe that as you read our history 
drawn from the Revolution to the present time, more especially 
as you read the debates in parliament, you will be repeatedly 
called upon to exercise your opinion upon reasonings and 
public measures, that relate to our national debt, to taxes, 
excises, and topics of this nature; and it is desirable, as a 
preparation for such reading, that you should acquire some 
notion, as soon as possible, of the nature of a national debt 
and inconsequences; in short, become acquainted with the 
■great subjects of political economy. 

I should therefore be well pleased, if I could refer you to 
some'book or treatise, where elementary explanations re¬ 
specting apch subjects might be found; but I know of no 
such book or treatise. The great work of A. Smith is not an 
elementary book, aery far from it; and your best chance of 
understanding it* is to read of each chapter as mnch as you 
can, then go to the next chapter, and so on; and when you 
have got to the end of the book, begin the book again; and 
you will at length comprehend the whole sufficiently for any 
general purpose. 
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I have, lately seen a treatise by Mr, Boitean, which I 
Ijpped I might have recommended to you on this occasion; 
but I do not think that it will be found either more simple, or 
more intelligible, than A. Smith’s original work, from which 
it is avowedly borrowed. 

Since I wrote what I am now delivering, I have met with a 
book lately published—Conversations on Political Economy. 
This appeared to me the elementary book that was wanted ; 
and though there is a doubtful point or two in the more 
profound parts of the science, which is, I believe, rather 
mistaken, still the work seemed to me a work of merit, and 
fitted for your instruction. In this opinion I found Mr. 
Malthus, and Mr. Pryme, our own lecturer on political 
economy, concurring, and therefore I think myself authorized 
to recommend it to you. 

I cannot detain you with observations on political economy; 

I do not lecture on political economy, and there is one "of the 
members of our university who does; and who, I am sure, 
from the purest motives of endeavouring to do good to his 
fellow-creatures, has been, for some time, soliciting your 
attention to these most important, but grave and somewhat 
repulsive subjects. Still, as the plan of my lectures is to 
assist you, if I cun, in reading history for yourselves; and as 
it is quite necessary to the proper comprehension of history 
from the time of the Involution, that you should have some 
proper notion, of at least the nature of a funded debt and of 
loans, and that immediately, I will begin this lecture by a few 
observations on the subject; and by securing your minds, as 
far as I am able, from some of those mistakes and miteppre- 
heusions, that arc to be met with in conversation, and„ 
even in books and pamphlets, which undertake to instruct 
the public. I shall be well employed indeed, if I thus apprize 
you of the importance of what may be considered^ as a new t , 
science in the world, the science of political econodiy. I will 
begin with the most common misapprehension of all. 

Property in the stocks being continually bought and sold, 
and passed from one to another, a continual circulation, as it ‘ 
is called, of money is kept up; and by the practice of funding 
it is supposed that we have, in fact, fabricated to ourselvea a 
species of factitious wealth, which answers all the purposes, 
and procures to us all the advantages of so much real wealth. 
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The easiest reply I can make to this popular error is, by 
shortly stating, what the nature of the funds really is. The 
whole mystery is no more than this:—A minister wishes to 
borrow a million, we will say, for the equipment of an arma¬ 
ment; he borrows it therefore from those who have the 
money unoccupied, and he engages that the nation shall give 
them a proper interest for their money for ever. Their names 
are therefore written in public books, with the Bums they 
have lent; and these records of the transactions are the 
funds. The books are kept at the Bank, where the interest is 
paid by the government; and these records give each person 
who belongs to thenr a right to receive such and such sums 
of interest from the public for ever : and these records may 
be broken into pieces, and transferred from one to another. 
But this, and nothing more is done, when stock (as it is 
caH£d) is bought or sold. 

Money is brought out of society, if I may so speak, and 
given by the person who buys stock, to the person who holds 
it; i. e. who holds one of these rights or records; and he, 
after parting with his record, returns with the money into 
society : and so far the money has circulated—it has been 
given from one man to another; but there is no fabrication of 
money, or of factitious wealth. The funds are not money, 
they only represent money—they represent money that has 
been long ago spent; but being the records of these original 
loans, and therefore giving to their owners a claim on the 
nation to receive interest for ever, they have no doubt in 
themselves a value, and may be therefore continually bought 
and sold; and this has given occasion to all the mystery and 
confusion that has been noticed. 

A more dangerous error is this: — It is continually affirmed 
that the greatest part of the money which is borrowed for a 
war is paid awa/ to our artisans, our soldiers, and sailors, 
at our dock-yards or manufactures, head quarters, See. See. 
That it never tsavels out of the island; that it is never lost by 
the state; that it only passes from one hand to another: and 
that except when the mongy is paid out of the kingdom to 
our soldiers abroad, or onr allies, we are as rich as before. 
This mistake, indeed, the writers on political economy^*ill 
enable you to avoid; for you will see them make a distinction 
between productive labourers and nonproductives labourers. 
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w£neb yon will of coarse bare to consider. Hi ere are oertain 
drfknh Kt introduced onto this part of the subject by a par- 
Mp*lhr school of reaeonem ; but tbe distinction is sufficiently 
aband for our present purpose, and for all intelligible purpcees. 
I shall proceed upon it. 

Suppose we were all soldiers and sailors, i. e. nonproduc¬ 
tive labourers, there would evidently be no one to feed and 
clothe us. To this preposterous state of ruin we therefore 
approach, the more soldiers and sailors we raise. The money 
that is gives to them, and for them, is only the medium by 
means of which food and clothing, arms and accoutrements, 
are transferred to them from those who produce these articles. 
It is not meant to say that soldiers and sailors are useless, for 
they defend ns; or that they deserve not what they receive, 
for they receive but little. All that is urged is, that they can 
produce nothing themselves, and that they must neceswferily 
consume part of the produce of those who do; and that con¬ 
sequently, the more of them we are obliged to maintain for 
any purpose, whether of offence or defence, the poorer we 
shall be, and the less able to become rich. It is not there¬ 
fore true, because the money is paid away to our soldiers, 
sailors, public officers. See., and never goes out of the island, 
that therefore we are not the poorer. And in the former case, 
that of subsidies, loans, See., when the money obviously does 
go out of the island, then indeed it is allowed by all, that we 
are poorer. 

In these two cases, therefore, the matter is clear, and I shall 
dismiss them. 

Still some further explanation must be given of the manne 
in which we bear our extraordinary loads of taxation. Cer 
tainly there must be some truth in the popular notion, bowerei 
vague, that the money raised by taxes never goes out of Uu 
kingdom, and that therefore we are not podrer. 

I must, therefore, now propose to your thoughts a distinctioi 
which you must recollect; it is this: the money original!} 
lent from time to time by different monied men to government 
is always to be carefully set ajyut in your minds from th< 
money that ia afterwards paid every year by the w ^ 

mtwrst of it The money originally lent, which the funds arc 
the record* of, is money that has been taken from the capital 
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of the country; &H th» is, therefore, positive loss; it hsa 
been spent; the soldier and his ammunition, the sailor and 
his ship of war, have at length disappeared and are annihi¬ 
lated. These were what the money produced; they are gone. 
The money has been spent, therefore; we have it not; and if 
it had not been so spent, we should have had it; it would 
have been left in society to be added to our capital, and thus 
left to increase our means of production or gratification. Here 
is, therefore, a distinct loss, continually measured and exhi¬ 
bited by the amount of the national debt. The only good that 
remains is the existence and affluence of those manufacturers 
that have been employed in famishing our soldiers and sailors 
with their food, clothing, and implements of war; all the rest 
is loss. But the same cannot be said of the interest that is 
every year paid in consequence of it. 

Ybu must now consider by whom this interest is paid, and 
to whom. 

It is paid more or less by every man in the kingdom to the 
annuitants or shareholders who originally lent the principal. 
The interest, then, is paid by one part of society to another 
part of the same society. We have not here an annihilation 
and total destruction of any thing purchased, as in the former 
case. The money is not spent in soldiers and sailors, in gun¬ 
powder and implements of war, in provisions for their support 
in foreign countries; it is not spent on objects which imme¬ 
diately perish without producing any thing but our defence. 
The money is now given by society to certain annuitants, and 
this money may be said not to travel out of the island, and in 
that sense not to make us poorer. The very annuitants them¬ 
selves pay their full share to the taxes, i. e. they themselves 
pay a part of that money which they are afterwards them- 
■ selves again to receive back as their interest; receive in their 
dividends at the Bank. 

All this » true, and may contribute to explain to you the 
manner in which we pay so much every year, and yet survive 
our expenses. 

But you are by no meaps to suppose that the quantity of 
our taxation is a matter of little or no consequence- You are 
not to conceive, as is generally done, that because the jpler- 
est does not go oat of the island, that it is, therefore, of no 
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consequence bow much it drawn from the public. It is still 
a Gutter of great importance whet quantity of money is 
■fivery year levied ; for, to drop for the present our former 
language of productive and unproductive labourers, and to 
adopt language of the most ordinary nature,—What is the 
case before us ? .i_The money is taken from one person and 
given to another. Now I may take the money from one 
person and give it to another, and the money may never go 
out of the island; but it is of great consequence who is the 
person I take it from, and who is the person I give it to. The 
person I take it from may, and indeed must be, in the main, 
one who lives by his industry; I must be, therefore, very 
careful what I take from him, though I give it to his neigh¬ 
bour and fellow-citizen ; for otherwise I may materially affect 
his prosperity—that is, as he is an industrious man, the 
prosperity of the country. * * 

The quantity taken is a most material point. I may re¬ 
quire from him to much, that I may injure, dispirit, distress, 
and at length ruin him; and all this, though the money 
never goes out of the island, and is only paid from one to 
another. 

This leads me to say one word on the subject of taxes. 

The most useful observation which I can make to you is 
this: that all taxes are paid by men out of their income; and, 
therefore, whether a person be a rich man or a poor man, but 
more especially in the latter case, his situation may be made, 
by taxation, to vary downwards from cheerfulness and afflu¬ 
ence to uucomfortableness and privations, then to penury and 
ill-humour, and at last to wretchedness and sedition. 

A system of taxation may be prevented, by different causes, 
from visibly producing these very ruinous effects; but it 
always tends to produce them, and always does produce injury- 
to a certain extent Though its full operation be concealed, 
the weight is not the less in one scale because it is over¬ 
balanced by opposing weights in the other. Hie prosperity 
of a nation under a great system of taxation may be very 
striking and very progressive, yet that progress is not, in the 
mean time, the less restrained and retarded by the secret 
operation of the load which it drags after it 

But to conclude ; as you read the history from the Revo- 
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lotion, you will indeed see the national debt continually in¬ 
creasing ; sad yon will observe, in the debates in psriituxJfcit, 
repeated prophecies that the debt most son destroy us, that 
the practice of borrowing cannot go on, mat the taxes are 
already intolerable, &c. kc. 

As no such effect has taken place, you may be tempted to 
despise all such prophecies and their authors, and will then 
have to despise the first patriots' and statesmen which our 
country has produced, and such a writer on political economy 
as Hume. 

You will therefore observe, that, in the first place, it is the 
monied interest who lend money to a government—those who 
have money, for which they are satisfied to receive no more 
than the interest. This description of men, if I may use so 
violent a metaphor, is continually from time to time thrown 
offrfrom the great circulating wheel of the national pros¬ 
perity —of the national prosperity, you will observe; and, 
therefore, if the national prosperity declines, they will not be 
found. 

In the second place, you will observe that it is from the 
produce of the land and labour of the community that the 
interest is to be paid. This interest, therefore, depends also 
upon the prosperity of the country. If therefore, as before, 
that prosperity declines, the interest cannot be paid as it has 
been before; not, without greater injury and distress. 

It happens that the prosperity of England since the Revo¬ 
lution has never ceased to be progressive, and this for many 
reasons which could not have been foreseen, and therefore to 
an extent which could not have been expected. Loans on 
this account have been continually made, and the interest 
continually paid. Yet neither are our statesmen nor our 
philosophers to be accused of mistaken principles. It does 
not follow, because a loan was made last year, that it can be 
made this year, nor the contrary. The whole is a question of 
proaperity, and therefore not a little of mere fact and experi¬ 
ment at the time when the loan is wanted, and the interest to 
be paid; whether there exist at the time those who have 
money to lend, whether they have arisen in society in conse¬ 
quence of their successful industry; and again, whether there 
exist a sufficient number'of individuals in society who can 
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pay fc eafe their income, that is, whether the new 

iulfcal muted ean be paid. 

Tba canker, Wwever, of a state is taxation. We may 
remember, therefore, what Swift says to thoee who were 
continually looking for his death:— 

4 

“ Sly good companions, never fear, 

For though you may mistake a year, 

Though your prognostics run too hast. 

They must be verified at last.” 

/ 

And if Hume were still alive (who is always referred to as p 
false prophet), he would probably not be. induced, by an^ 
thing that has happened since he wrote, eitht in France or 
this country, to withdraw his observation, ms sally of melan¬ 
choly pleasantry, “ That princes and states, fighting and 
quarrelling amidst their debts, funds, and public mortgages, 
reminded him of nothing but a match of cudgel-playing fought 
in a china-shop.” 

At the close of the late lecture, we arrived, as I ha - ob¬ 
served, at the accession of George 111. to the throne, and at 
the unexpected dismission of the great war minister, Mr. Pitt 
to make room for a nobleman at that time far less known 
either in Europe or in England, the Earl of Bute. 

The reign has been in part written by Mr. Adolphus, I am 
given to understand, upon much better sources of information 
than any other writer has yet enjoyed. No reign can be pro¬ 
perly written till the sovereign is no more, and it is possible 
that important materials for the future historian will hereafter 
be produced; but iu the mean time the history of Adolphus 
will naturally be received into your studies, and must be 
mentioned and even recommended by me; and it therefore 
became my duty to direct my own perusal to this history/and 
ascertain whether it was necessary to accompany my recom¬ 
mendation with any particular remarks. 

I had not proceeded far, before I q^t with the paragraph 
which I shall now read to you. You will be so g 1 as to 
mark well every word it contains. Yon will it a solution 
of all the material phenomena relative to cabin-; . and ministers 
that bare distinguished this memorable reign. The passage 
in Adolphus is this 
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u The last two monarch* being foreigners, end o ppo se d by 
a native prince, who bad numerous adherents, as Well aasKbg 
the people as in some of the most illastrtoqp booses, confided 
a large portion of tbeir power to a few distinguished families, 
in order to secure possession of the crown. These families, 
strengthened by union and exclusive influSuce, became not 
only independent of, but in many respects superior to, the 
throne. Swayed by a predilection for tbeir continental domi¬ 
nions, the first two sovereigns of the House of Hanover in- 
cu red severe animadversions from the members of opposition; 
and the necessity of frequent justifications rendering them 
s' .11 more dependent on the leaders of the ministerial party, 
reduced them almost to a state of pupilage. 

“ But the new king (George III.) being exempt from foreign 
partialities, ascending the throne at a period when the claims 
of'tfie exiled family were fallen into contempt, was enabled to 
emancipate hin.telf from the restraint to which his ancestors 
had submitted. The Earl of Bute formed the plan of breaking 
the phah r r wb‘ h cousticut d and eupported the ministry, 
and log the independence of the crown, by a moderate 

exertion o*’ the oonstiVUonal prerogative. This plan in itself 
was wcii conceived and necegsary, but the Earl of Bute was 
not a proper person to carry it into effect. He was not con¬ 
nected, either by blood or by familiar intercourse, with the 
leading families in England; he was not versed in the arts of 
popularity, nor used to the struggles of parliamentary oppo¬ 
sition; and his manners were cold, reserved, and unconcili- 
aling. Prejudices were easily excited against him as a native 
i*f Scotland, and he could only oppose to a popular and tri¬ 
umphant administration, and a long established system, such 
friends as hope or interest might supply, and the personal 
estefem of the king, which was rendered l-*" valuable by the 
odium attached to the name of G*ourite.” 

I must confess that it war wn - soi. c pain that I first read 
this ~markable paragraph, and not without some surprise. 

1 at the system here described had been really the system 
of ti*^ .eig , I nad always indeed conceived; and that it had 
been ao seated by Mr. Burke, so early as the year 1770, 
I was well aware. But certainly I bad not expected to see 
the system avowed by any one, writing, as it is understood. 
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oa the Tory boot authority, still less defended by one who 
proposed to himself the character of an historian of England. 
Yet such is the fact. 

I cannot assent to the propriety of the opinions and prin¬ 
ciples of this writer, and yet I have no other history, at least, 
this is the most Tegular history that I have to offer yon for 
your future study. 

The history of Belsham is a work (as I have already men¬ 
tioned) of more merit than would at first sight be supposed. 
But in the year 1793, after the breaking out of the French 
war, it loses the character of history, and becomes little more 
than a political pamphlet; and through the whole of the 
reign of his preseut majesty, it is so written that it must be 
considered as a statement, whether just or not, but certainly 
only as a statement on one side of the question; and" must 
therefore, at all events, be compared with the statemenVon 
the other side, i. e. with the history of Adolphus. 

On every account, therefore, I must present to you the 
work of Adolphus, and leave it to its influence on your 
minds. 

But if this (which I have just read) be the paragraph with 
which it opens, if these be the principles on which it is 
written, and if the system just described be one which he 
conceives was reasonably recommended to the sovereign, I 
have no alternative but to state what I apprehend to be very 
serious objections to these principles and to this system; and 
I must do so, however disagreeable may be the discussion (as 
it certainly is) into which I must thus be drawn. 

The leading transactions of the reign, prior to the dispute 
with the American colonies, could furnish me indeed with no 
reflections of a more pleasing nature than can this paragraph 
of Adolphus. You will read them in the history, and you 
must be left to read them, not hear them from''me; they 
scarcely fall within my province. But the principles of the 
system on which this or anjj other reign is conducted, really 
come within the description of the more appropriate topics of 
a lecturer on history. And I shall therefore, on the whole, 
-make the ensuing lecture a mere comment on the paragraph 
.1 hsverped. And 1 have only‘further to observe, that while 
you are qonyflering such points as will necessarily pass in 
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review before us, you will in reality be considering the most 
delicate, curious, and critical questions that belong to the 
English constitution. 

To return, therefore, to the paragraph I have just read. 
In the first place, I should hope that there is a certain air 
about the plan itself (as described by Adolphus), a certain 
want of proper sentiment that would, to youthful minds like 
yours, be not very congenial. I will speak of the necessity 
of it hereafter, but “ in limine,” and on the first view of it, 
what is it ? 

The two first monarchs of the Brunswick line, it seems, 
confided a large portion of their power to a “ few distinguished 
families.” But why ? Iu order to secure possession of the 
crown. Avery adequate reason, no doubt; and if they in 
consequence succeeded in their wishes, neither the people of 
Eagland, nor any princes of that Brunswick line, should 
readily forget their obligation. 

Again:—swayed, it seems, by a predilection for their con¬ 
tinental dominions, the two first sovereigns of the House of 
Hanover incurred severe animadversion from the members of 
opposition, and the necessity of frequent justification, render¬ 
ing them still more dependent on the leaders of the ministerial 
party, reduced them almost to a state of pupilage; i. e. I fear, 
the leaders of this ministerial (then the Whig) party, not only 
supported their sovereigns, but did so considerably at the 
hazard of their good name; not only supported them as sove¬ 
reigns of England, but as Electors of Hanover; indulged them 
even in their predilections for their continental dominions, and 
had such merit with their sovereigns in consequence of the 
sacrifice* they thus made, that these sovereigns could not 
avoid acceding to any wishes they expressed, and any mea¬ 
sure* they proposed. 

This may be indeed the case; but if it be, it is no very 
good preparation for the statement which Adolphus immedi¬ 
ately subjoins. “ The new king,” says be, “ befog exempt 
from foreign partialities, and asdending the throne at a period 
when the claims of the exiled family were fallen into contempt, 
was enabled to emancipate himself from the restraint to which 
his ancestors had submitted. Hie Earl of Bate formed the 
plan of breaking the phalanx,” 4c. 4c. 
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The new king night he enabled by these circumstances 
(no doubt), bqt was the Ear! of Bute therefore justified in 
advising him thus to emancipate himself ? So much for the 
original conception of the plan, which Mr. Adolphus has 
thought well conceived. But was, indeed, this plan so neces¬ 
sary as he states it to hare been ? You must consider this for 
yourselves. 

Yon are supposed to be now reading that part of the his¬ 
tory of England which bean npon this particular point What 
was the pupilage to which George I. was reduced ? Did the 
Whig families presume to thwart him in his expensive treaties 
and entangled intrigues, to secure the great objects of his 
policy, the possession of Bremen and Verdun; i. e. (as he 
thought) the prosperity of his electoral dominions ? Far from 
it Did not they consider their acquiescence as the price of 
his favour, or rather as the price that was to be paid fonthe 
expulsion of the Stuarts and the Revolution of 1688 ? Did 
not the Whig ministers and their sovereigns think the power 
and prosperity of each necessary to the best interests of the 
other? Was there more of pupilage and dependence in this 
connexion, than are always to be found in the connexion of 
men who are bound to each other by an interchange of bene¬ 
fits in support of laudable objects ? 

What are we to say of Sir R. Walpole? Is not the great 
fault of Sir Robert at all times a too great anxiety for the 
personal favour of his sovereign; a too great readiness to 
make sacrifices to obtain it; an almost puerile terror of 
losing his place, when George II. began to reign, and had 
dismissed him with an intention of making Sir Stephen 
Compton minister; an unwillingness to lose it to the last 
moment of his administration, when Pulteney became tri¬ 
umphant ? 

George I. seems to have had no difficulty in keeping his 
favourite minister Lord Stanhope, in power. Hi# courtier, 
the Earl of Sunderland, was always of far more consequence 
in the state than he deserved. Sir R. Walpole obtained not 
the superiority which be always merited, till his rivals were 
dead, or had been disgraced by the South Sea scheme. Sir 
Robert was, from the mere apprehension of losing his place, 
obliged tdhnffer hie own parse**/ enemy, and the enemy of 
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his king and country, Lord Bo ling broke, to return. All the 
terms he could make with the sovereign and his mis trees 
were, that this dangerous man should not appear again in 
the House of Lord*. What is there here of pupilage in the 
sovereign ? The influence of Sir FL Walpole arose from his 
own personal merit; first, with the House of Commons; and, 
secondly, with Queen Caroline, who assisted him: not m 
managing the House of Commons, and thereby controlling 
the king; but in managing the king, and therefore in appear¬ 
ing to that house as the man who was honoured with his 
confidence and favour. 

The only two instances in which the wishes of the sovereign 
were thwarted, were, when the Pelhams overpowered Lord 
Carteret, though the avowed favourite of his master, and 
when Mr. Pitt was admitted into office, though personally 
disced by the king. 

In the former of these instances, the Pelhams were more 
approved of by the country than their rival Lord Carteret; 
they were known to be less ready than he, to go every length 
which the king might wish in the politics of the continent. 
That they afterwards made too great sacrifices to him in these 
{joints, particularly the Duke of Newcastle, more than they 
could well justify to themselves, only serves to show how im¬ 
portant they thought the king’g favour, and how necessary to 
their continuance in office. 

In the last instance, of Mr. Pitt, was not the real objection 
to him the superiority of his merit? That he was conscious 
of his high talents, and had not the servility of those who- 
have nothing but servility to depend upon. Yet, in the event, 
did not even Mr. Pitt submit to German system of poli¬ 
tics, when he became himself a minister? Contrary to all his 
former opinions, repeatedly avowed with all the fervour of his 
eloquence, did he not declare that this system was a mill 
stone round his neck, with which be entered into office? For 
what reason did he safer it to remain there, but because he 
found the court too powerful ? 

You will therefore consider, as you read the history, bow 
far tbe Whjg families, or ministers, did become (as Adolphus' 
insists) not only independent of, bit in many respects superior 
to the throne; and, again, even admitting the fact, how lev 
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they wet* likely Jp cootinue so, at the taxation of hi* present 

e ssj ut y. 

The plan, however, of Lord Bute for their subjugation, as 
it would have beeo called, when once conceived, was without 
much difficulty carried ipto execution. 

Mr. Pitt’s power was 'founded on his superior abilities, and 
the high opinion of the public; that of the Duke of Newcastle, 
on biB family and political connexions: both were attached to 
the principles of Whiggism. 

But Mr. Pitt despised the duke, and the duke hated and 
feared Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt was unfortunately too conscious 
of his own superior talents; overbearing and unaccommo¬ 
dating, even to his distinguished relative, Lord Temple. It 
was no difficult matter, therefore, for the king, first, to drive 
Mr. Pitt from office; then the Duke of Newcastle; then Lord 
Rockingham, who came in as a Whig minister, without Mr- 
Pitt; then Mr. Pitt, who came in as a Whig minister, without 
Lord Rockingham. And so to manage the mistakes, the 
feelings, and the virtues of all concerned, as to destroy the 
confidence of all parties in themselves and in each other, and 
by the aid of such men of talents as were ambitious, and of 
such men of property and coenexion as were inclined to the 
court, to continue for ten or twelve years, a sort of running 
ight with the Whigs and their principles, till the ministry of 
Lord North was found sufficiently stable and accommodating 
to serve all the purposes and gratify all the wishes of the 
patrons of the new system. And it was not necessary to pro¬ 
ceed farther in the way of experimental administrations, to 
determine the least possible quantity of Whiggism by which 
the business of the county could be conducted. But are 
these proceedings (the consequences of this new system) in 
reality deserving of the approbation of any intelligent historian 
of England ? 

It is not to be supposed that the new system was much 
relished by the nation (at that time sufficiently near the 
Revolution and the rebellion of 1745 to be fond of Whiggism), 
'or at all relished, more particularly by the metropolis (always 
the moft enlightened part of every community). ^,The young 
monarch and his coart became suddenly unpopular: bis 
levees were disturbed # by petitions, that talked of the prind- 
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I do not enter into the detail of these occurrences, that so 
unhappily marked the opening years of ha majesty’s adminis¬ 
tration. But it is n^eaeary to say* In a word, that they did 
no credit to the new system, or to its advisers. 

ft is easy to talk of sedition and faction; the licentiousness 
of the people; the ignorance and the brutality of the mob of 
a metropolis. They who see a monarch, amiable and respect¬ 
able in his nature, in the full exercise of every private and 
domestic virtue, ascend his throne in the bloom of youth, 
amid the shouts and applaules of his subjects; and then, 
without any national calamity, or rather amid the highest 
national prosperity, suddenly cease to be the object of admi- 
ratteh; find his palaces resounding with complaints, his 
courts of justice wjth prosecutions for libels, and his highways 
with uproar—they who can think that such general terms as 
“ faction,” “ sedition,” “ licentiousness,” are a sufficient so¬ 
lution of such phenomena, may pride themselves, if they 
please, on their loyalty, as they might, with equal reason, on 
their sagacity. But philosopher# and statesmen are not likely 
to acquiesce in reasons so superficial, and will not be quite so 
ready to suppose, that, in a time of public and exterior pro^ 
penty, every thing can be going wrong in the interior of* „ 
community, unless some mistakes of a very unfortunate at¬ 
tune have bean made by those, who are intrusted with the 
management of its concerns. >' 

Bat to return to the new system, and to the original dwiS*- 
nty od account of which it was adopted. One final illustration 
of this necessity may be offered in a few words. 

. “ The Earl of Bnte,” to use the words of the historian, 

“ was not a proper person to cany this plan into effect; not 
eosDQctecf, either by Jbdood or by familiar intercourse, with 
the leeriing famifiewin England; not versed in the arts of po- 
pwfcmty and not-used to parliamentary opposition; a native of 
Scotland, with Nothing to oppose toa popular and triumphant 
sdmauatratioo, but sock friends as hope and iaterest&tigfef 
•apply, and the personal esteem of tba king.” -’Theae-ars 
the words of tba hisfcafien: bbt what has .ben the iwaakT 

ax ■ 
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imH hes provosttobe the jijgseeoesef the crown, that is, go 
|«|h% unnecessary has been this, new plan of government, 
that hie royal papillae never found it necessary to submit to 
the calamity of a Whig ministry bet for three ehort years 
, (Strictly speaking not eo often), at three different intervals, 
daring a reign of half a century. ^ 

ButV» dwell a little longer on the necessity of the ease. 
Lord Bate mast be supposed to have understood the records 
of the put very differently from what they can now be under¬ 
stood. 


Had there ever appeared in thege Whig families, in the 
Walpoles, in the Townshends, and the Pelhams, any opinions 
inconsistent with the reverence that was due to their sove¬ 
reign ; any improper disregard of the interests of the preroga¬ 
tive ; any idle ebullitions of unqualified democracy that could 
disquiet or displease a monarch of the Brunswick race? * The 
more ardent friends of the popular part of the constitution 
may indeed think that, with all their merits, the Whig 
families have bad their faults; that they first made, and never 
afterwards repealed or modified the Septennial Bill; that they 
sacrificed the interests of England to those of Hanover, as 
their sovereigns required; that at all times they were quietists 
rather than reformers. These accusations may be preferred 
wgainst them by the more ardent friends of the popular part 
of our constitution; but the friendB of the monarchical part 
had ■mo accusation to offer. ^Their only semblance of com¬ 
plaint was this, that the sovereign could not comfortably rule 
bet by means of the Whig families; that k, could not be inde¬ 
pendent. Lord Bute should have considered bow exaggerated 
was this sort of statement; should have reflected well on the 
nature of a limited monarchy; whether the existence of some 
restraint was not implied in the very notion of it. What 
restraint, if the facts were coolly examined, could be supposed , 
lees than that to which, through the medium of the Whig 
families, the monarch* of the Brunswick line had 
exposed ? What restraint more easy to the monarch; what 
koone creditable to the nobility; what restraint am. the monarch 
Isas likely to dsbaaeft the minds of the people hy filKwg them 
with any unreas on a bl e mftioos of their own importance: what 
mate safe and aalsrtaty to all ooocerhed! The troth k, that 
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then, was fie the whole no M e ea m tfk * this plan of Lord 
Bote —much the contrary; and there Was a very aeritas 
preliminary objection to it cm the grounds of sentiment and 
feeling; and on the whole, I see net how any one who ha* 
meditated on subjects of gorerament can surrey the adoption 
of this new system with any other sentiments than those of 
the most distinct pain and unequivocal regret. 

For it is always to be remembered that it is the spirit with 
which a constitution is in practice administered, that is the 
great point of consequence, far more than the letter of the 
law. It was therefore very properly specified by George II., 
in his speech at the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1746, 
that the “ maxims of the constitution should ever be the rule 
of his conduct.” That sort of discretionary power, which 
must at every turn be lodged somewhere or other, becomes 
thd"Safeguard or the enemy of the civil freedom of the com¬ 
munity, just as it is, or is not, exercised in a constitutional 
manner, in favour of the subject What then is to be the 
consequence, if every thing is to be administered in that 
spirit which would be approved of by a monarch and his 
courtiers, such as monarchs and courtiers, without the slightest 
disrespect to them, may generally be expected, on the common 
principles of our common nature, to be found, and gifted with 
whatever measure you please of natural good sense and bene¬ 
volence ; what is to be the consequence (as every topic that 
respects either the polity or the affairs of a nation admit* at 
least of a debate) if in every question the king and his friends 
are to give the tone, and if they who differ from the court 
side of the question are to be esteemed no longer the friends 
of their king, and are to be set apart from their fallow 
subjects as those who are the last to be honoured with the 
royal favour 7 i. e. according to the new system of government 
the bat who are to appear in the cabinet, or-the great office* 
of state, or are to become king’s counsel, or post captains, or 
other** of excise or customs, or rise in the array, or receive 
eccle si a st ic*! patronage, or have chancellor's firings, or be 
elevated to the bench; to be the last thqpselves who are to bi 
*o promoted; and to find the same system of silent diaeoow- 
tonaaee attended to their ‘tebtk&s and dependent*, their 
friend* and costnexieoa. In the mean time, no complaint can 
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be'ifade, atid there istto ode io accuse. The king ha* alight 
•ffnppoibt iak otinrr ministers and hie owh officer* through 
brery department of the state; one man can discharge on 
office as well as another; reasons of preference may exist, but 
oftbese the constitution has left the king the sole judge. We 
may say that he is ill advised; that the men preferred are not 
the bflft; that they have won their situations not so much by 
their known merits as by their known servility: all this we 
may say, and say truly, and the only answer returned will be, 
that we want the office for ourselves, and perhaps that we are 
factions and disloyal. 

In the mean time, while the country becomes more and 
more civilized, it becomes more and more difficult for every 
man to provide for a family without sinking his rank in society. 
Professions are more and more preferred for the younger 
branches. The candidates for patronage continually inci%Ase; 
and if no patronage is to descend but through the medium of 
the king’s friends ; if none is to be gained but by those who 
profess and support high maxims of government on every oc¬ 
casion, what is to be the result ? 

Perhaps a word may not be uttered all this time by the 
court, or its friends, or its partisans, apparently unfavourable 
to the constitution of the country ; certainly not a word con- 
tifidictory to the letter of its laws, or the form of its institu¬ 
tions. Government must be supported ; who can doubt it ? 
The crown must have its weight in the system; assuredly—if 
not by prerogative, as in former times, by influence; by posts, 
places, add even sinecures. The friends of a limited monarchy 
are not very well prepared to deny this, and speak rather of 
the measure of these things than of the things themselves ; 
and thus it happens, that well meaning, independent, and 
even sensible men either adopt, or do not oppose the new 
system, and do not perceive that the vital principle by which 
the constftntkm of these kingdoms, though always is its letter 
a strong arbitrary monarchy, was heretofore in its p ractic e 
rendered a benign limited monarchy, and to all ess ent ial 
purposes » free government; that this vital principle is in 
troth endangered to the utmost; that it must gradually 
dsckne,M the new tysted grows up in strength and maturity, 
aait* the event ultimately be the appearance in our own 
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government of that torpor and general servility which mark 
a government more, or lest arbitrary like the old government 
of France aader Louis XIV. All this, or some recoil of a 
furious nature directly the reverie, from the supposed peril 
and despair of the case. 

Extremes can be right on no side. The king is not to be a 
cipher in the state; he is to select his ministers and Servants 
from the public men which the country supplies j bet it is 
the proper exerdae of this discretionary pater that is the 
question before us; and this should become the subject of 
your reflections as you read the history of this country from 
the Revolution downwards ; for it is this that is the hinge (if 
I may be allowed the expression) on which the constitution 
of the country really turns ; this proper exercise of the discre¬ 
tionary power lodged by the constitution in the great executive 
magistrate to choose his ministers and servants; and as it 
would be one extreme to leave him no exercise of his judgment, 
or no powers of choice, on the one hand; so is it, on the other 
hand, another extreme to lay down, and have it avowed as 
a system, that the government shall always be carried on by 
those whom he or the court think proper to denominate his 
friends. 

Times and circumstances, the nature and characters of 
public men, must teach their own lessons; a subject of this 
singular, delicate, and impalpable nature cannot be marked 
out by the line and the rule; but we may say, and cannot 
say it too often, that if the only road to honours and power is 
the mere personal favour of the sovereign, then, that those 
men alone will be found from time to time possessed of 
honours and power who are favourable to the maxims of 
prerogative—to the principles of harsh government; who are 
.very indulgent critics of the measures of ministers; who are 
very careless auditors of the public expense; who axe not 
made veor uneasy by sinecures, jobs, and pensions; who are 
not very ready to try or punish public defaulters, unless they 
be indeed the writers of libels; who are, in a word, always 
unwilhug to assist, or rather who are always willing to impede 
in its operations the democratic part of our mixed constitu¬ 
tion. Whether it be by such men and such principles that 
the constitution of these kingdoms has been saved (*ot to 
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speak of cmr Pknfcagenets, oar Tudors, sad oar Charles’*), 
bfcttmwd from Jidm II , flbro Lord BoKngt*ok«, from the 
Jt ttbitM of 1716 aod 1746, and alxrre all, from that silent 
tendency to deterioration which belongs to every thing valu¬ 
able among mankind; whether it is to such men spd such 
principles that we are to ascribe the freedom of this country 
at thimsomcnt, must be left to the consideration of those who 
can ffflni their inquiries beyond the forms of things into their 
principles and essence; and who will soon perceive that 
however necessary to every civil polity must be its ranks and 
establishments, its officers and magistrates, and above all, its 
great magistrate the king as supreme; that all this is but an 
inferior and even (if I may use such an expression) but a 
vulgar part of the whole, for it is what has been accomplished 
by France and Austria, and every other monarchy in Europe; 
and that the reel and rare, and above all price inestimable 
peculiarity of our constitution, is that democratic principle 
which can pervade and influence the whole, and yet not produce 
(its more natural fruits) confusion, disorder, and folly, but act 
in perfect consistence with the peace and best interests of the 
state; and which, whenever it becomes extinct, and can no 
longer thus influence and pervade the whole (from whatever 
cause the extinction may take place), a new system that has 
betrayed the constitution, the necessities of the times which 
have destroyed its maxims, either or both; whatever be the 
cause or the system that, in a word, leaves men of talents 
and property without popular motives of action, will assur¬ 
edly, sooner or later, leave this great kingdom no longer to be 
distinguished from others that do, or have existed, on the con¬ 
tinent or elsewhere; its lower order* without spirit, its middle 
ranks without opinions, its public assemblies without weight, 
and its kings without a people. 

Before the Revolution, the favourites of our monarch* were 
often driven away from the sovereign, fined, imprisoned, or 
executed; and the democratic part of our cooarifttion, on 
these occasions, rushed forth (if I may be allowed the expres¬ 
sion) to teach the monarchical part its proper duties in its 
own* rode sad unceremonious manner. Bat these ware, in 
foot, mere or less, revolutions in the government. It is not 
tints that wa can wish, in oar own times, the personal 
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character of our sovereign tote bumbled, or tte faults and 
failings, that fcay te more or ka inseparable from any here¬ 
ditary wearer of a crown, to te brought before tte tribunal, 
and visited by -tte dirept censure pf tte community. wTo set 
n array democracy against monarchy, and merely to leave 
tte one to correct the mistakes and punish the oftences of 
tte other, is no very refined or rational expedient for the 
management of a state.. It is every thing the revjlfe. It 
may have been resorted to by men who were hurried on by 
the torrent of circumstances, like our ancestors in the time of 
Charles I., or the patriots of Greece and Rome, who con¬ 
ceived they had no other resource against tyranny and 
oppression; but the politicians of a highly civilised and 
intelligent country will always consider any open collision in 
the state as the greatest of all calamities, unless it be the 
absence of civil freedom itself; and they will therefore look 
round very carefully to find, if possible, some expedient for 
the proper management of a community under a mixed 
monarchical system of government, the representative assem¬ 
bly having the power of taxation, and the king the power of 
dissolving them. 

Now to those who are meditating the subject of a good 
constitution of government in this elementary manner, an 
aristocracy would first present itself; and at length an aris¬ 
tocracy with popular feelings would appear, as I conceive, 
the great desideratum. From such an aristocracy men might 
te chosen who might be ministers, not favourites; who could 
sympathize with the democratic part of the constitution, yet 
be naturally attached to the office and prerogative of the 
sovereign, might be themselves objects of love and respect to 
the one, and of kindness and esteem to thh otjier; of confi* 

. dence to both. 

But how is such an aristocracy—an aristocracy with 
popular feelings, to te found ? It could not well be generated 
by mere* institution; none such has ever appeared in tte 
world. A monarch may te easily created; the people we 
have already; bat where is to be found such a cement of 
the two, as an aristocracy wi|h popular feelings? Bet an 
ordar of men apert, give them privileges and titles of tumour, 
and yon raise up a nobility: but it will only te to leave item 
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to mute With the sovereign at all times agriaat the public, to 
fesoferit and unfeeling to their inferis** The 
p i Wi tt fcfi t-frf'Rome, the noble* of Venice, even the feudal 
n^Bi^iPOerdniaf end France, none, of these are the exact 
dtaktripthm of meh we wis£ for. 

Now I most confess it appears to me, that we weije fur¬ 
nished very tolerably with what we could desinp, when we 
had the aristocracy of England such as it existed -during the 
reigns of GeoTge I. and George II. Consider it in all ita 
functions, relations, opinions, feelings: a nobility who were 
graced with privileges and honours; armed with property 
and power; who had placed the reigning family on the 
throne, but who had done this on popular principles; who 
were thus bound to the king, but were also pledged to the 
people; who were connected with the sovereign by the enjoy¬ 
ment and expectation of titles and offices, and yet united »to 
the people, first, by a common resistance to an arbitrary 
power, then by common laws, common maxims and opinions, 
religious and political, mutual respect, common interests of 
property and security; and were even allied and interwoven 
into the mass of their fellow-citizens by mingling, through 
the medium of their dearest relations, in the democratic 
branch of the legislature. A more favourable situation of 
things could not well be supposed by the most sanguine 
speculator on the social union of mankind. The misfortune 
would undoubtedly be, that even this aristocracy might not 
be sufficiently jealous of the prerogative of the crown, not 
sufficiently alive to the claims and rights of the subject. But 
on the whole, a considerable approach would be made to 
secure, in a peaceful and steady manner, the my n interests of 
all the constituent parts of the community. 

Here we most come to a pause. It is now that the new, 
system of Lord Bute presents itself. It was the very end and 
aha of this new system to destroy this very aristocracy, at 
least tbit part of this aristocracy with which we are at 
prese nt concerned; that part more particularly distinguished 
for its more popular principles, receiving rreiflAroov alike 
from Ac favour of the sovereign, and the approbation and 
g rststn sl e of*\he people. Par from taming it to the great 
pmrpMai to which it -misbt W* been hr from 
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bringing it' forward to the discharge of all the high and 
healing offices 6f which it «h capable, it was the immodist* 
effect of the new system to counteract all each purposes, to 
disregard all such offioee, to entertain far other view* of the 
constitution of England, or of the benefits to be derived from 
any constitution of government; to provide in a manner 
totally different, for the dignity and happiness of the sove¬ 
reign, for the respectability of the aristocracy, and for the 
welfare of the people. 

According to the new system, the king was to be as inde¬ 
pendent of his aristocracy, and not as intermingled as possible 
in ail their interests and sympathies; to be rescued from the 
necessity of sharing hi# consequence with any order, or any 
individuals of that order. He was to rule by men who 
looked only to the throne, not by the Whig families who had 
sonfe* respect for themselves, as well as reverence for the 
monarch; and who looked also to the people. He was to 
choose his ministers, and that entirely as his own partialities 
directed him; that is, “ favourites,” under the title of friends, 
were to be preferred as fit objects of his confidence, to men 
who had characters and opinions of their own, and who 
therefore could operate with a salutary influence on his. But 
this was not alL Great efforts were to be made to accomplish 
this destruction of the political influence and popular feelings 
of the Whig families; a miserable system of intrigue was to 
be entered upon. The least honourable men of each knot, 
and division of the aristocracy were to be brought over to the 
court party, the better to destroy all confidence and union 
among those who remained ; to divide, and therefore rule; to 
degrade, and therefore render insignificant, was the very 
scheme and essence of the plan, involved in the very suppo¬ 
sition of it And these new converts, these deserters and 
stragglers from their family and party attachments, from the 
notions of their ancestors, from the popular sympathies by 
which they had hitherto been so honourably distinguished, 
these were the men who were to be associated as friends and 
famlfiars to the bosom of their sovereign. The people is the 
mean time were to lose their former respect for ^ihlic meo, 
whom they were now to see mutually betraying and aomsiag 
each other; and even for the sovereign himself, whom they 
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were Also to see, to tbr as tbey could jadge, practising upon 
thd’mton and selfish passions of hievistocnacy. 

1 confess that it *pfe*T» to me, a more unhappy expedient 
tbsp 'flu) tow system could not well hare been devised, for 
pseflar i ag the extinction of every thing ram add precious in 
tbecdustitatioa of oar government, for destroying the British 
patriotism of the monarch, the British spirit of the* nobility, 
the British loyalty of the people. Prerogative was to remain, 
and privilege was to remain, and obedience was to remain; 
bat all these necessary elements of government were to lose 
their former sympathies, limits, and nature: tbey were no 
longer to be what tbey were made the Revolution of 1688. 

The maxims of a cobrt are not the Security of a court; ser¬ 
vility is not loyalty; and attachment to civil freedom not re¬ 
publicanism. It may answer well to the designing on each 
side, to confound principles and characters in themselves dis¬ 
tinct. But when proper allowance has been made, and pardon 
extended to the unavoidable faults and mistakes of public men 
and private men of every description, of parties and of then- 
leaders, it will aljrays be competent for any one who really 
understands the mixed and free constitution of this country, 
if he pleases, to distinguish from each other those who think 
too exclusively of the king, those who think too exclusively of 
the people; and those who are not only virtuous, but wise 
enough.to think of the best interests of both. I condescend 
not to speak of those, who think only of themselves, who have 
no political principle at all, who mean only to get place or 
preferment in their profession. 

Here I had been accustomed to end tbe lecture, after I bad 
referred my bearers to Burke’s Thoughts on the present Dis¬ 
contents, to other pamphlets of the time, and to the general 
principles of Lord Bolingbroke’s writings, as contrasted with 
those of Mr. Burke; but in the year 1823,1 had been struck < 
with certain appearances that I had observed in and out of 
parliament, and I from that time always ended the lecture, by 
subjoining what X shall now read, written, you will remember, 
in the year 1923* 

This new system bad a tendency to increase servility in the 
nation fat the way I have suggested; bat it did not follow, 
though it should succeed, as it did su cc eed in a most uafcr- 
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tunate manner, -stiff it did not follow, that it should extinguish, 
in a country like this, tbs spirit of freedom; Horn spirit that 
naturally belongs to the oomwerciab and meoufhcfcuring 
classes, as they pse into affluence and importance. Bat in 
this case it will hare, undoubtedly, an effect in giving to this 
spirit, as exhibited in these classes, a more republican tone 
and feeling. The new system has gone far to destroy the 
Whig famili es and their influence. It is possible also that 
the great events of modem times, that mistakes of the Whigs 
themselves, that the fickle nature of human opinions, that all, 
or any of these, may have contributed to the same effect; but 
any change of this kind will be, to all who love the constitu¬ 
tion of their country, and who, I must presume to add, have 
examined and understand it, a circumstance deeply to be 
lamented. For a fearful void, an arena that may very easily 
be fcdvered with tumult and bloodshed, is immediately dis¬ 
closed when the monarch is set on one side, and the people 
on the other, and an aristocracy with popular feelings is 
withdrawn from between them. It can never have been the 
interest of tbe people, still less of the crown, to have any 
alteration like this in our political system. What may not be 
the fortunes of our constitution, and the experiments to which 
it may be exposed, if the ancient friends of liberty, the friends 
of liberty upon the ancient and tried model, are no longer to 
be treated with confidence and respect ? 

When Mr. Burke had to defend his country, &b he con¬ 
ceived, from the democratic principles of France, it was to 
the Whigs and their principles, and the Revolution of 1688, 
that he appealed. Mr. Sheridan, in like manner, with d^ectly 
opposite opinions, did the same; and it was for the people of 
England to decide between them. Nothing could be more 
valuable to a community than to have, at any crisis like this, 
a common test and standard to which they could refer. 
Nothing can be so important to a nation already possessed of 
prosperity and freedom to so remarkable a degree; nothing 
so important, as a ready means like this, of protecting them¬ 
selves from the heats and delusions of particular seasons, as 
a ready swans, at all times, of diilingsfrhiag from each other 
the m in of speculation and the man of sense. 

In a word, they who have proposed and patronised the new 
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fAfteug’tbe or 

WL Wtttttbpw**'of monarchy wifoh bn Wen rapeeaerted 
by Hame as the enthknaait, the natural and tranquil death, 
of tfaeBrituh eonititntioa; or they here bfen preparing us, 
on the other blind, for the influence of tboee who are deairota 
to refer every thing to' the people, to their public meeting!, 
their resolutions and addresses, their will, in short, and their 
wisdom, when enlightened by the press, to be produced on 
every occasion, and to be considered as a specific for every 
political disease that can approach us. But such an order 
of things is republicanism, under whatever name it may be 
disguised. * 

Such a government may be better for America: by some it 
may be thought better for England j but it is not the consti¬ 
tution of England, and on this head, at least, let no mistakes 
he made. 

Any effect of the kind now described, ^jight be little in 
the contemplation of Lord Bute, of those who first advised 
the new system; of those who have since, or those who, even 
now, venture to maintain it; but it is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence in the history of human affairs, to see men, while they 
are escaping from one uneasiness or restraint, incur evils of 
an opposite nature, far more disagreeable in themselves, and 
far more destructive in their consequences. 



